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Aſſt remed that can he 1 to 


8 2 relaxation of diſeipline, is to lay before 
nn the manners» of their fore- 
_ . fathers; aud to call them back to the origin 
. of Chriſtianity. This. is what NM. Fleury has 
done. With great learning and pisty. We 
| therefore exhort the Faithful, carefully to 


8 this Work, in which We habe found noi 


„but What. perfectly a agrees with the 
oman Faith. 


Ziven. at Paris; the aßth of Feb. 1682. 
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Mo: PIROT, Hecker "ant": 
I de Weben, 


2 \ 1 ans 2 8 


| great an idea may be Sa" | 


3 OWEV 
33 $3 of the Work entitled, The; Mannert ef the 


Chriftians, above that of T he Manners off the 


NY Fraclites, T look upon it as perfectly execu- F 


ted and completed. The. Author appears | 


| 5 me himſelf i in both works, equally judi- 


cious, exact, and pious; not leſs ſuceeſsful 


* in painting the ob Cts themſelves, than in 


ing out 155 ades; and pointing out 


ny the charadter of the Faithful of 


the new ' covenant, as he had before done 


that of the Iſraelites, who were no more 


1 than types and figures of the Chriſtians. 1 


to the public, as far as I can judge of thi 


think myſelf - obliged: to give this teſtimony -- 


work, after having read it with the greateſt 


5 attention. : is panne, chis 18th of Feb... 
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"CHRISTIANS. 
'$ 1. Drvisron of this rasa. 
—— Shall divide this Treatiſe into 3 
1 FFarts. The Firſt will repreſent the 
z manners of the Chriſtians of Jeru- 
bows rar ſalem, to the deſtruction of that 
This firſt ſtate of Chriſtianity, altho its 
| tals was ſhort, deſerves a ſeparate conſi- 
-deration. The Second Part will compriſe 

the time the Perſecutions laſted; that is to 13 
the three firſt centuries: And ſuch as wiſh to 
ſee the proofs of what I relate, will find them 
I nan the two firſt volumes of my Church Hiſ- 

80 tory.“ In the Third Part, Hhall deſcribe the 
4 ſtate a the Church, zin the enjoyment of li. 8 
berty, fromithe time of Conſtantine: And in 
the ourth, I ſhall enquire into the cauſes I 
dhe . that have ſince happened. 
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A8 the Chriſtian Religion is not a * 
man invention, but a work of God, it re 


* MING Flory. 22 


ans of the firſt Church of Jeruſalem, that 
Ve muſt look for a. model. of the moſt per 


Ae 2 Ter. * c. Xii. ee 11. n 2. | 


22 1 we M ANNER; 8. 4. 5.1. |; 
dined its l at WE very firſt, Uke the ; 


5 Univerſe itſelf. A man muſt have loſt his 


© reaſon,” fays Tertullian, « to imagine that 
cc the Apoſtles were ignorant of any truth 
© uſeful to ſalvation; and that, in after 


ec ages, any thing, hath been diſcovered, 


: & with regard to morals and conduct of ba. | 


. © morg-wiſe, or more ſublime, than what 
"6 r taught them.” * 


But this Doctrine, ſo excellent in itſelf, has 
produced different effects, according to the 


aiferent diſpoſitions of thoſe who received 
it; and the different meaſures of grace with | 
which. God accompanied it. The true 


Iſraelites, already inſtructed by the Tradi- 
tion of their Fathers, and by reading the 


holy Seriptures, brought up from the eradle 
in the knowledge of the true God, and the 
obſervation of his law, were diſpôſed to prae- 
tiſe it in its utmoſt perfection, as ſoon as 
ever this perfection was diſcovered to them; 
aid as ſoon as they underſtood what the ſal- 
vation was, which the Meſſias was to pro- 
cure them, and what was to be the nature of 
his kingdom. - There was a much greater 


0 difficulty in leading to perfect 


tiles, who had hitherto lived without God, : 


and without .law;+ accuſtomed to ſuffer 
. themſelves to be led, like brute beaſts, before 


dumb idols, and, to.plynge in all ſorts of 


Chriſti- 


crimes.f It is therefore among the 


ekt 
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fect life, and: conſequently, the kappiet 5 


that can be 0 d on earth. | 
We ruſt begin with the life of Irsee 75 


CHRkITSTFT himſelf: He is the model, as Well as ; 
the ſource of all perfection. He has ſet us 


the example, that we may do as he has donéè:“ 
And this is one of the great bleſfings of 


— Incarnation, chat the WORB :thers- 


by became viſible, to the end that he miglit 

not only be the object of our adniirition; 

bus 18 the rule by which we were td - | 

form our manners. I am ſenſible; ſo di 2 
alife could not be written, as it eee : 
* 


except by thoſe, who had ſeen, with 


own eyes, the WorD* or LI Ez had 
heard him with their own ears, and fek 
kim with their own hands; and were ant - 
mated by his ſpirit. Yet every one may 
take notice, at leaſt, according to his abi- 
lities, of what appears to him the fitteſt to 
be imitated by man; leaving others to diſeo- 
ver therein infinitely more, in proportion as 


they arè advanced in prayer, and the Joan 


tice of the Chriſtian virtues. - 
PFirſt of all; we ſee in Nos ena T the : 
virtues of TwRncy. He was tractable and 
ſubmiffive to his parents: He gained the love 
of every body; for it is ſaid of him, that as 


he increaſed in age, he increaſed likeavife ix 


viſdomy and in grace, or favour, before God 


and man} Of all the reſt of his youth, to 


age of thirty, we know nothing, except 


chat he lived i n the fmall FOWn of Nazareth, 
* * Jobai xiil. 15. 12 nr 1. I. 4 Luke ii. 40. 


paſ- 


war MANNERS: | VEN. 


. 

| paſkag for the "700 of a Carpenter, and fol-. b 

lowing himſelf the buſineſs of a Carpenter. 2 

This "re of hiſtory expreſſes, better than t 

words could. do, 4 Rte. of retirement A 

and obſcurity, in which Ixsus-CRHAIST was 2 

. v to ſpend the greateſt part of his life; e 
1 r than to be | 

the light of the world. He allotted thirty f. 

| years to a private life, and only three 9 e 

| £0 his. preaching and public miniſtry; in or=. t 

der to thew that the general duty of all men. ti 

3s to labour id filence, and that there is only. m 

a ſmall number who ought to enter on any at 

Public functions; and that for. the ſpace of n 

time only, which the order of God and cha- 7 

_ Nity for their, neighbour, may: oblige. them, a0 

10 do ſo. EP A 

| + The Trade he choſe, deferves ſome. atten-. pe 

»Þ Von. To live by the labour of ones own. gc 

| hands, is a poorer ſtate of life, than to have - fo 

lands to cultivate, or cattle. to f&ed. Whe- m 


ider he followed the buſineſs. of a houſe-. re 
' , carpenter, , or made ploughs and other- « 
- inſtruments of huſbandry, accor wy ap. 
_ ancient Tradition z it is certain, 
| buſineſs he followed, was hardþnd © aa h 
Diut at the ſame time, uſeful, and even neceſ-. 
= hep: to ſociety: And, conſequently, more. 4 
Honourable than thoſe trades, which admi- fei 
niſter wy to luxury, and pleaſure. Thus he. 41 
ſpent his youth; continuing with his fami- 
V, and ſtaying in the place where he. hag: 


? 
| * Man i $5,oMark vi 3 8 4.Jut. in Dial, mY "| 
| En \- 6 


* 


* 
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ke 3 
been broug ht up; Kading a free and honour- 


able life, but ſcrious and employed; bearing 


the puniſhment impoſed on all mankind in 
the perſon. of Adam; and conſtantly ſetting 
an example of the two virtues he. chiefly re. 
commended, viz. meekneſs and humility.* 
Before he entered on the work of his miſ- _ 
ſion, he prepared. himfelf by ba ptiſm, pray- 
er, and fafting.+:. He. ſtood. not in need of 
theſe preparations: He did ſo,; as he himſelf 
tells us, 1 fuls! all - rightequſneſt,t and to 
ſet us an example... His faſt of forty. days 
and: forty nights is generally looked upon as 
miraculous. as well. as thote: of Moſes and 


Elias. But I know not if we be ſufficiently. 
- acquainted: with the ſtrength' of nature. 8 


Auguſtine aſſures us, that he: had it from 
people of credit, that a certain perſon had: 
gone 7722 days and forty nights without an 

2 l And Abe err teſtifies. that St Si: 


meon Stylites had, at the time he. wrote, al- 4 


ready paſled twent y-eight Lents im that man- 
ner; after having brought himſelf; by 72 
r to that prodigious abſtinence . 5 
ce, even at this day, many idolatrous In- 


dians pas twenty. rer or more, without. 
reful de- = 


N food. 2 
During this falk; and in 
ſert, how did 3 employ him 
MK, otherwiſe than- in praper s Let us me- 
Se, in a Piri of humility, von what: 


* 


1 
os 


, Matt. xi. . PR Take 111. 21. 4 Mate; i iii. 975 
Aug. Ep. 36. ad Caſul. A. * | 1 _ N 


rr 7 Wo +, | b 5 
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e 'the "MENT ſays with en to this ſub- 
ject; and, amongſt other things, upon the 


' adorable prayer we read in St John:“ And P 

let us loſe no. part of What is told us con- *t 
cerning his manner of praying. He pray: 4 

ed in the night-time, and ſometimes E 
ſpent whole nights. in prayer. f. He prayed C 

in the open air, in a garden, on the moun- t1 
"ns; in the deferts, alone and retired: He fi 
kraiſed his eyes and hands towards heaven. E 
le fell down on his knees; he proſtrated n 
himſelf on the ground; fhewing, on every F 
occaſion, the profound. reſpeck he had for s p 
His Father. : e 
He allows: himſelf to. be mera to en- . ce 
Loprage us, by Ris example, to fight againſt of 

© the devil;z*ang.defends tymſelf againſt his at- tc 

2 _ racks, only y by paffages of Scripture; in order tc 
to teach us, among other things, to con- pe 

_ Aantly meditate: thereon, and ſeek: therein m 
rules for our. gyn conduct, and to deter- be 
mine us how we ought to aft on eyery oe R 81 
*cafion. , + 1 
After this he begins to appear in N F 
and to lead a life which is a model of that of 55 
Prieſts, Biſhops, and all public: characters. : w 

_ His chief employment is inſtructing and con- w 
verting. He came, as he fays himſelf; z 7 al 

Fo feet and to fave that which awas Ig. © He 8 W 
Tfacds the èyes and hearts of all, by curin bg he NH 
ſick and performing other miracles ;- which;” : th 


moteover, were neceffary to prove: his Miſ- 
ion. This! 18 what teveral holy. Bi Hops hate. fe 


52 IIS t — ar To. * 0 


— 


8 


'vy 
= 


rnlitared,; even without thi ft of miracles; 2 


in gaining the reſpect and love. of their peo- = 


ple by their abundant alms, by the protection 
the affordefl tlie oppteſſed, "by" reconciling 
differences, and other ſenſible benefits: © But 
even the miricles themſelyes'which'J SsUs- 
CHRIST . affbrded himian "oppor- ; 
tunity 'of dif laying, many imitable viftues, 
fuch as ſimplicity, humility, and patience. ; 
He performed his miracles- Without eäger- 
neſs, without pride, witheut oſtentation. 
He ſeldom allowed himſelf to be entreated to- 


5 any; and then only to ſhew the 


ith of thoſe, who fequeſted them. He. 


concealed His miracles with as much care as 


zur * 1. o Ab CHRISTIANS.” *- 


other men concęal their crimes. He. feems . 


to attribute the cures he performed, rather 8 
to. the faith of the. ſick, than to Ris own 


power: and therefore performed very. fe- 
miracles at Nazareth, on account of the 1 un- 


believing diſpoſition. of the people.“ He 
gives the whole glory of Seng to:his F whe: _ 


1 can do nothing” of. myſelf; +. Hayy he j the... 
Father ho Wl in me, he doth the works. 
What patience did it not require to. bear 
with that incredible multitude of ſick, WhO 
were, for the moſt part, a ſet of, poor e 5 
able wretches; that followed him continually, ; 
were eager to touch him, and kept preſſing 
upon him * This we ſee, when he cured 
the woman afflited: wil" A bloody flax; *. 


tak vi, 6. ＋ Toba *. 30 ". ie IO. : 
| + hu * ly. Wigs 8 "BE 2 | 


* - . 


\ 


\ 4 . 
= - 
1 
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| and when be told his, diſciples to get: him a. 
| hoes, leſt.the multitude ſhould throng. about. 
him too much... If he went into a houſe, the 

whole town gathered about the door; * he. 
was there. bett et on all ſides, and. was not al- 

lowed even time to eat. : e Was obliged, at 


vate manner zt and, very often, to ſtay out in 


gathered about him in crouds, as appears 
per the five thouſand he fed there. „ 


mountains to .pray.z ſpent. the nights there 

in prayer; and got a little ſieep When ha 

N . as, he did in ache boat dating che 
rm. 

His 5m Was then more toilſome, than when | 
he worked at his trade, which he had not 
time now. ta do; ſince he allowed ſame wo- 
men ta follow him, who ſupplied him with 

neceffaries out of what they had; I and kept 


ſome money by him, which he intruſted witn 


Judas: uch was the value Ixs us ſet upon 
money i. Out of the little he had he gave 
alms: but he had nothing, when he was 
obliged to make St Peter find,. by a miracle, 
the tribute-maney for the firſtborn, which 
was only half a ficle, or about eight-pence - 
ſterling. ++ 


the deſerts.. Here, however, the people 


laſt, to enter the towns only in the moſt pri- 


7-3 to avoid theſe crouds that he.went upon the 


In fact, he conſtintly lived in great pover-— 


t5-.. He i that · he had not Arier 


ark i 32. +-Ibid. i lit. 20: 4 Idid. i; 45. 
9 vill. 24-—Luke viii. 23. „ | Mark xv. 41. 
1 7 kts wid. zii. AU 29. 


* 


— * 


x” 
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to reſt his head * that i is to ſay, that he OY 
ed wherever peaple were kind enough to re- 
 ceive him inta their houſes. At his death, 
we do not: find that he had any thing, but his 
clothes. He ſays, he came not to be ſerved, 

but to ſerve- f He travelled on foot and! 

when he got upon an Aſs; to make his entry 
into Jeruſalem, that is eaſily ſeen. to have 


VVV 7 
ths , 1 "> " # * F 22 | 


3 


For, though he was maſter 
not find that he performed: any miracle for 
his own convenience, ox: to fave himſelf any 
trouble, . It. is ſaid, and that only once, that 
Angels came down and miniſſered ta N 
to ſhew what was due to him, if ke had been : 
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been an extraordinary 3 He traxelled: 


in the heat of the day. When he met the Sa- 


maritan woman, it is ſaid, that it was about 


mid-day; and that he was reſting kimſelf a- 


gainſt the well, being tired with walking. + 
„ we do: 


pleaſed to maketuſe of it.  - | 
In this ſame: meeting with the Samaritan. 


woman, we ſee lis extreme modeſty; ſince 
it is ſaid, that bis diſciples. were ſurprized 


that he talked with a Woman ;{—and, indeed, 
his enemies never dared to invent any Fe 


ny to impeach His chaſtity. This — of. 
his was not; however, a conſtrained modes >. 
nothing was feigned, nothing affected in += 
who was the —.— enemy of all hypocrily ; - 
and was truth itſelf. . His behaviour Was 
plain, eaſy, natural, and lively. He looked 


people in the * 28 he did the young anz, 
» Mot. wii. 20. +4 Mirk's. ys . r i 


I. Mar, i iv, 41. 9 lohn iv. 27. 5 
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Gr whom he book an eren? on account 
of the good difpoſitions he. ſhewed.“ It is of- 
ten ſaid; that he ſtretched forth his hand, or 
uſed ſomsbther expreſſive geſture. He ſome- 
times, in his looks and words, ſne wed furprize, 
indignation, and anger; as alſo a difficulty in 
bearing with the incredulity of men. At o- 
ther times he exhibited a tenderneſs of affec- 
tion; as whem he ordered little children to be 
brought to him; when he laid his hands on 
them, and embraced themgF, to recommend 
"innocence and humility. y. 
There was nothi ing fi ingular i in his exterior, | 
nothing that could outwardly diſtinguiſh him 
from the Teſt of the Jews, from any other 
private man, or one of the common people, 
as he calls himſelf; for that is the meaning 
of ths expreſſion, The ſon of man His life 
Was hard and laborious, but without any par- 
ticular practices of auſterity; He eat as o- 
thers did; he drank. wine, and made no dif- 
Fculty of; going to grand entertainments, ſuch 
ds the marriage feaſts of Cana, and the en- 
tainment St Matthew made for him. |f © He - 
| Was, however, ſo little concerned about eat- look 
ing, that his diſeiples preſſing him to eat on to h. 
a particular occafion, when he evidently ſtood A 
in need öf food, he anſwered them: I have con 
| be food, FINE you Enow not 225 "ny ford i is fo vate. 
. the bill of my Father. * to ex 
With this fo fimple and 15 an erterdes, gogo 
| 1250 s-CHRIST preferved a wonderful. dig- 


Mark z. 21, / Mark i iz. M- 13 4 AE 


1 Zehn il. 1. Luke v. 29. F John iv. 32. 34. 
3 | $45 nity. - 
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nity. He had a very: ſerious: and grave look, + 


* 


* 
* 


He was ſeen, on two occaſions, to weep: 
bit St. Chry ſoſtome remarks, that it is not 
ſaid that” 0 ever laughed or Tiled." * He- 
aſked no body for any ching as he rather 
choſe to perform rate than, to borrow , 


27 ſmall. piece. of money -which' he Wanted to 


pay away. \ Nevertheleſs, when he * 


the Aﬀs to make his entry on, and t. to beſ; peak 
the room, where he was to celebrate his Pale 1 
over, he ſpeaks then, as one knowin very 
well, that nothing would be kale 2 
He acted, in 1 according, to his on 
maxim: that it is a a greater Bappindſe 70 giv be 
than to receive g ſince, While he was. conti- 2 


him. 


nually diffuſing o many benefits, he received 
ſo little. Every body ſought him and ran 
after him; z and he ſought no one in particu- 


lar: but going from town to town, and ex- 
horting all to repentance, he was of eaſy ac- - 


ceſs to the ſick, and to ſinners who were wil- ” 


ling to be converted,” He was condeſcend- 


ent to the latter, ſo far as to eat and lodge 
with them; and even to allow a woman to 


touch him, and tg per ume his feet z which 
: looked like a piece of delicacy, very oppoſite, 


to his poor and mortified tre. + +1 

As he came to inſtruct all mankind, he 
conſtantly taught both in pubſic and in pri- 
vate. He Was accuſtomed, on the Sabbaths, 


to explain the ſacred ſcriptures in the ſyna- | k 
gogue, 9 as the Jewiſh ] odors” did: and 


* In Mat. Hom. 6. Mor. 1 Mat. xvii 8 
1 Acts xx. 5. 2 Luke, vii. 52. 8 Ibid. ip. 16. 
| -hence | 


a _ 
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Tiles! the name "of Maftor or Rabbi Wa 


A 

given ; him. Rut he had an air of authority, W +4 

| which quite diſtinguiſhed” him from them. 1 
He ab” like one having power, and they 2 
5 £ 
His diſcourſe i is plain and clear, unadorned " 
with any figures, but ſuch as are lively and N 
natural, and which are never wanting to a per- W t! 
ſon, whois perſuaded himſelf of the truths he n 
utters, and are the moſt effectual towards per- e 
ſuading others. * His Difcourſes, ſays St Juſ- MW- £ 
4c tin, were ſhort and conciſe, becauſe he was i 
cc not a Sophiſt, but the Virtue and Word of b 
<c God. f He ſometimes anſwers more by 
actions than by words, as when he ſaid to ſu 
| the 'Diſciples- of John the Baptiſt: Go, tell fe 
n what you haue heard, und what you hive te 

| ern. He laid down great principles, with- up 
out being at the trouble of proving them, or te: 
of drawing the neceſſary conſequences from go 
them. Theſe Princ * carry with them So 
a light of truth, which cannot be oppoſed, bei 
ur by a voluntary blindneſs; and it is to it 
puniſh that bad diſpoſition of heart, that he ci) 
ſometimes ſpeaks in parables and enigmati- "EX? 


Caually. . If he makes uſe of proefs, they are the 
forcible reaſoning, and familiar compariſons. low 
His Miracles and Virtues were ſtronger hin 
proofs in themſelves, and more adapted to a c 
ee very capacity, than all the ſyllogiſms of the He 
25 Philoſophers. The learned, fuch a8 Ow the! 


„Nat. vii. 29 | + Luke iv. 22. 4 apo. - 
I Mat. ai. 4.) 3 5 * To 
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| ems d the ignorant, ſuch as the man 
born blind, felt equally the force of theſe 


rities of the Law and-the-Prophets,:ſhewing 
that his doctrine :proceeded from the ſame 
wiſdom, and his -miracles from the ſame 
power: and that the old and new Teſta- 


makes uſe of the old ſcriptures, either by 


d 

1 

1e 

1 

f. W- fions to them, which are eafily diſcovered by 
28 ſuch as are converſant oe. thoſe facred 
of books. 

Yy He Saris Hd DiſcplesI in nth Tune ſpicit & 
to {ſubmiſſion tothe Divine authority: Quite dif- 
ell ferent from that ſpirit of diſpute and con- 
ve tention, in which the Philoſophers brought 
h- up their followers, under pretence:of going in 
or ſearch of truth with them. IESUS-CHRIST 
m 

m 

d, 

to 

ne 

He 

re 

8. 

er 

to 

he 

0 


goes not in ſearch of it; he doubts not like 
Socrates; he ſpeaks . confidence; and 
being fully pofleſſed of the truth, he unfolds 
it in the manner he. pleaſes. That his Di- 
ſciples might beneſit by his converſation and 
example, he lived in common with them, 
they all making only one family. They fol- 
lowed him wherever he went; "hep eat with 
him; they lodged with him; and thus had 


à continua! opportunity of ſtudying him. 


He made them imitate his poverty; he ſent 
them without 2 or proviſions; and even, 


awhile they were with him, hunger ſometimes 


proofs. f He often joins thereto the autho- 


ment are grounded on the ſame Divine au- 
thority. It is for this reaſon he ſo often 


expreſsly quoting them, or by frequent allu- 


” 
- 
2 * 
1 — — — — —— — — 
— : - q - — "IC — — ooo * * * — — 
>_> - — 
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forced them to * what they could aud i in 


the fields, as the ears of corn, which they 


plucked on the ſabbath-day. 
He took. great care, to iltrüst them. 


What they had not underſtood in his public 


4 diſcourſes, he explained to them. in private, 
treating them as his friends and cntimates, 
and telling them every thing he had heard 


from his F Naber as far as they were able to 


bear it.. He, howevery never indulges their 


curioſity; he ſometimes expreſsly checks it, 


as upon their aſking him-when.the world was 
to end, both before and after his reſurrec- 
tion 3+ and when St Peter wanted to know 
what was to become of St John. x At other 
times he contents hamſelf with giving them 

no anſwer, as when St Jude aſks him, why 
he did not manifeſt himſelf to the world ? 
He bore, with the greateſt patience, their dul- 
neſs, their ignorance, their vanity, and all 
their faults, of which he Jaboured, without 
. to correct them. 

By his Diſciples T here mean hs Teles he 
Ad ofen to be conſtantly with him ;{$ but 
the ſcripture calls all thoſe likewiſe his Diſci- 
| ples, who followed his doctrine, and had re- 

ceived his baptiſm. The number of them 
Was large, ſince there were a hundred and 
twenty of them ſhut up with the Apoſtles at 
the election of St Matthias; and above 


ve hundred of them „ all together, ſaw. 


* Mat. xiii. 17——xv. 16. John xv. 15. | 

J Mat. xxiv. 36. Ads i. 7. John xxi. 22. 
9 Joby xiv. Iz S Mark iii. 114. Acts i. 15. 
8 1 5 Ixsvs- 


% 


beſides his Apoſtles. 6 
his two ſiſters: he himſelf calls the former 
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JESU s- CHRIST after TEM refurrection;® 2 


The Church therefore then was compoſed of 


two parts, that is, of the Faithful people, 


who are ſimply. called Diſciples, or Breibren; 
and thoſe whom: : JESUS-CHRIST had choſen 
for the public Miniſtry, viz. the 'Twelve ” 


poſtles, and the ſeventy-two Diſciples, whom 
he ſent, two and two, before him to the ae 
whither he was: goi 
We ſee in theſe ditinQions different Pa 
ees of charity worthy of our attention. 
pI teaches. us that every man 
is that neighbour, whom we ought to love as 


ourſelves: and, in fact, he laid down his life 
for all mankind. But he had a particular 


affection for his Diſciples and for his 


Apoſtles among all others; and amongſt 
them, for St Peter, and the two brothers, 


the ſons of Zebedee; ; and, above all, for 1 
Jehn : 

I examine not into the: e e we 
cannot know, of theſe diſtinctions, and the 
particular marks he gave of his affection for 
St Peter and St John. It is ſufficient to ob- 
ſerve that, by his example, he has autho-. 
rized and: ſanCtified the natural affections, 
and the particular connections from inclina- 


tion and fendſhip, which may be formed 
among individuals, without prejudice to u- 


He had alſo other friends 
He loved Lazarus and 


niverſal charity. 


bis Friend and he ſufficiently teſtified his 
Cor. xv. 6. f Luke x. 1.  Thid. x. 19. 
4 ſen- 


1 
—— © 
% 
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| fenſbbility by n ber: bis death, when, 


he was going to raiſe him to life.“ 
Who can doubt of the tender affection hes 
had for his holy Mother, ſeeing tlie care he 
took of her at his death? He, nevertheleſs, 
feems to ſpeak harſhly to her, wen ſne found 
Him amidſt the Doctors, and when ſhe told 
kim of the wine running ſhort at the mar- 
riage-ſeaſt of Cana. He reprimands the 
woman who commended her barely for be- 
ing his Mother, and declares that he conſi-. 
ders as his mother or relations, only ſuch as 


do the will of his Father. t The reaſon. 7 
was; he knew how to treat that great ſoul; I 
and: wanted to-ſhew, that fleth and 9 853 f 
Had no ſhare. in his affections. | d 

- His charity extended to all. Come to , | 
ſays: he, all ye who ſuffer, and are heavy laden, ls 
and I will af yo. ||, He had .compathon on. 6 
the -multitudes that followed him, ſeęing pe 
them in diſtreſs, and abandoned like ſheep 2 
without a ſhepherd. 5 It was compaſſion 5 
that twice made him multiply the loaves of . 
hread: It was compaſſion that made him 4, 
raiſe to life the ſon of the widow of Naim. 2 
Like a good citizen, he loved his- country, 2 
the people of Iſrael, and the city of Jeru- = 
ſalem. f He wept over it, in the midſt of his 2 
triumphant entry; ſeeing the misfortunes it oy 
Was going to draw was” on itſelf by its en 
* John xi. 315 35. | live 

3 4 Luke ii. | 49—John i it. 4—Luke xi. 28. | anc 
A. Mat. xii. 48, &c. | Ibid ix. 36. $ Ibid. xiy. 19. Aue 


Luke vii. 13. on lbid, ix. 41. 
5 crimes. . 


crimes. 


— 
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of the Law, how much ſoever they were 


corrupted: And he himſelf obſerved, with 


the greateſt exactneſs, the laws and cere- 


monies of Religion, though he came to abo- 


liſh theſe ceremonies, and was maſter of the 
Sabbath, and of all the laws.“ He never 
would aſſume to himſelf any authority i in 


temporal matters; not fo much as. to become 
umpire between two brothers. /“ When he 
was interrogated judicially, he anſwered his 


judges according ta their reſpective compe- 


tency; the High Prieſt on his quality of the 


Chriſt and the Son of God; and Pilate as to 
that of. King.. 


ly his doctrine changed nothing in the eſta- 
blithed order of human affairs. 
too great a piece of raſhneſs to aim at point- 
ing out all his virtues: The conſideration of 
them all would be infinite; and thoſe pious 


ſouls, who. attentively read and meditate on 


the Goſpel, difcover, every day, new won- 


ders. Let. us add only one word on his Paſ- 


Gon, wherein he gave the greateſt and moſt 
uſeful. example,  fince there is nothing ſo 


common in life as ſufferings. 
The diſtreſsful condition to which Jesvs- T 


CHrIsT was reduced in the Garden of O- 
lives, ſhews.that. he was ſuſceptible of fear 
and ſorrow like other men; and that conſe- 


quently, it was by a gra? een of virtue, 


* Matt. xii, 8. t Luke xii. 14. 


B 3 ; that 
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ks: taught obedience. to Prin 
and reſpect to the Prieſts and Doctors 


. 
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He declafed his kingdom 
was not of this world; and that conſequent- | 


It would be 


— — — 


* f 
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that he ſuffered ſo much afterwards. As he 
was like us in every thing, ſin alone except- 
ed, he experienced every inconvenience of 
life, ſuch as hunger, thirſt, laſſitude, and 
pain. We do not indeed read that he was 
ever ſick: But this might be, becauſe ſick- 
neſs is commonly the effect of ſome exceſs, | \ 
at leaſt in labour; and nothing could be ir- 1 
regular in a body directed by Wiſdom itſelf. } 
In his Paſſion, he ſuffers with an in- 1 
vincible conſtancy, without making any de- t 
fence or reſiſtance; and without refuſing to 
undergo the tortures inflited on him. He is 
as immoveable as a rock. amidſt blows and 
inſults. His filenee, above all, is aſtoniſn- 
ing. He opens not his mouth, though with 
2 ſingle word he could confound his accu- 
ſers, the falſe witneſſes and the udges them- . 
ſelves; becauſe he knew them incapable of 
Hearing any thing in his juſtification... Laſt- . 
1y, on the Croſs itſelf, and in the midſt of 
all the agonies of his ſufferings, he preſerves : 
an entire liberty, and even tranquillity of 
mind. He prays: for his executioners; he 
rewards the faith of the good thief; he pro- 
vides for the ſolace of his Mother; he com- 
pletely fulfits the Frophecigs, and Tecom- . 
mends his ſoul to God-. 
The Apoſtles having received the Holy 
Ghoſt, became, as it were, living images of 
Insvs-CnRIST, on whoſe model all the 
Faithful ought to form themſelves. They 
are not afraid to ſay: - Be followers of me, . 
war © St _ as am of * 


8 2 - 4; a 
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And ie, *And. of thoſe Wee accord — 4 
ing to the form of life 1 have ſet you,* | | 


And, indeed, though they took great 
pains in. teaching, they did more by. their 
example than by their diſcourſes... From a- 
mong the Faithful. they, choſe. Diſcip 


whom they inſtructed in a. more particular - 


manner than the reſt, as IESsUS-CHRISTH 
had done to them. Theſe ſtuck cloſe to 
their perſons, living with them, eating with . 
them, and lying in the ſame room. It is 
thus at leaſt, that the Author of the 1 ; 


nitions repreſents St Peter living with his 


Diſeiples: And this work is ancient, though 
not, authentic. Theſe Piſciples accompa- 


nied the Apoſtles i in their journies, and ſtay-. 
ed to govern the-CHurches, in proportion as 


they. were formed... 
Thus we ſee St Peter accompanied by St: 


Mark, whom he ealls his ſon;+ by. St. Cle- 
ment, ſo, famous throughout the whole 
Chirchs. by St. Evodius, who. ſucceeded him. 
at Antioch; by St Linus and St Cletus, who . 


| ſucceeded 3 at Rome. With St Paul we 


ſee St Luke, St Titus, St Timothy, and the 
ſame St Clements. With St John the Apo- 
{tle, we. lee St. Polycarp; and- St Papias. 
Fheſe Saints ſtudied to retain the doctrine of 
the Apoſtles in their memories, rather than 
commit it to writing, f and taught it more by 


. their practice than by their diſcourſes.|| Thus. . 


® 7, Cor. xi. I.— Phil. i. 17. f Pet. v. 13. 


. EA. 4. Hit. c. 3. I. . Tim. iv. 12. 


ä 


inſtructing and: training others. 
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Paul ſays, ſo many examples to the Faith- 


Charity, Chaſtity, Gravity, and the whole 
conduct of their byes. They did more; they 
themſelves. brought up Diſciples. capable of 
This is 
_what St Paul recommends to Timothy: . 
| What ye have heard from me before many wit-. 
nefſes, intruſt to faithful men, who ſhall be ca- 
fable alſo of iuſtructiug others. | And here you- 
ſee Tradition is a more proper means for per- 
* petuating a doctrine than writing, even by 
the confeſſion of the Oe Tr: who wrote: 


$ II. P. H. 
Indeating their maſters, they became, as St 


fl, by the word and good works;* by Faith, 
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'UT let us return to thoſe who were in 
ſtructed and immediately governed by 

the Apoities, and particularly to that Church 

to build with his on hands upon che a 
dation of the Synagogue, and which was not 
only the model, but the origin and ſource of 
all the others. Let us ſee the account the 
Scripture gives us of theſe Firſt Believers. 
They perſevered in the doftrine of the Apoſtles, 

and i in the communion of breaking of bread, and 
in prayer. And a little after: And all they 
that believed Were together, and had all things: 


Bm. * 7 + 2. Tim. ii. 2. 1 Plato in Fhædro. 
h CO Ro.” 


"2 Corn. 


1 


own, but all things 


| «vrought' among the people. 


Or THE 


em: I. 


ee [They fold: their poſſeſſions. 1 a 
and divided them to all, according as every. man 
had need. And they continued daily avith one 
accord in the Temple and breaking bread from: 
houſe to houſe; they took thein meat with: gladneſs 
and ſimplicity of Ane fraifing God, and 
ing favour” 225 all the people. 
ther place: And the multitude of Behevers had” 


but one heart ami ame foul Neither: did any one 


ay that ought of the things he. poſſeſſed were hit 
s; were common is them. 
Neither was her any one among them that 
wanted. Hor an many as were. owners of lande 
or houſes fold them. ans brought the: price of the 
things they" ſald, and laid it down: before the feet 


of the. Alen And diftribution war made to 


every man acconding as he: had nced. t And 


farther in another- place: And by tbe hands 3 


the: Apoſtles "were. many 2 gus and wonders: 


with one accord in Solomon's porch;-but of the refs 


no man durft join them, but the people extolled tbem | 


men and women that 


much. And the multitude r 
believed in the Lord, was mor encreaſed. U 
The ſummary of this deſcription is In- 


And in ano - 


And they were all* 


Aructions, Prayer, Gommumon,, Union of hearts, 


a Communication of temporal goods, and Foy. 


in themſelves; and from without, the Reſpect, 
Efteem, and Love of the people. This Church 
conſiſted of both ſexes, of every age and con- 
dition, and became very numerous in a ſhort 
time. Three thouſand were converted by 
the firſt ſermon! of St Peter; and five thou- 


Adds ii. 44. 47. + Ibid. 34. 


1.1 Ibid. ü. 41. 's — 4. 


4 Ibid. v. I's; 13, 15 125 
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fand by the Send. And it ie more 2 


once ſaid, that the number of Believers in- 


ereaſed every day: And St James, ſpeaking 
to St Paul about the year 38, gives him to. 
underſtand; according to the Greek text, 
that there were many ten thouſands. The 
greateſt part of them were married; for per- 
fect continency had been very rare to that 
time. They lodged in ſeparate houſes, ſince 


it is ſaid, that they went from houſe to houſe 


to break bread; that is to ſay, to conſecrate 
and diſtribute the Euchariſt. Fhey however 


lived in common, reducing their effects into 


money, which the Apoſtles firſt, and after· 
wards the ſeven Deacons, diſtributed to eve- 


one according to his wants, with ſuch fi- 
delity and prudence, that there were no dae 


Ong them. 
Here then is a ſenſible. and 1 ie 


of that equality of goods, and having every 
thing in common, which the Legiſlators and 


_ Philoſophers of antiquity had conſidered as 


the (moſt proper means of rendering man- 


kind happy, but“ without ever being able to 


accompliſh it. This, in the earlieſt ages of 


Greece, was what Minos aimed at, when 


he eſtabliſned common tables in Crete: 


And it was with the ſame view, that Lycur- 
gus had taken-fo- many preeautions to baniſh 
luxury and riches: from Lacedemon. The 
Diſciples of Pythagoras put all they had in a 


common ſtock, and formed an inſeparable 


ſociety, called in Greek, Coinobion, (from 


Acts iv. 4. f. Ibid. xxi. 30. Arilt, Polit. L. 2. 


* 85 Jv; 9. 


whence. 


bourhood of Alexandria. They were great- 


* a 


hence comes the name of Caenobites. 
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1. aſt ly, Plato carried this 1 idea ? of having 4 


ing to take away even the diſtinction of fa- 
milies. They clearly ſaw, that to render a ſo- 
ciety perfect, mine and thine, and all private in- 
tereſts muſt be removed out of the way: But 
they had nothing but penalties to conſtrain 
men to this, or reaſoning to perſuade them. 
But the grace of JESUS CHRIST alone, can 
change the hearts of men, and heal the cor- 


ruption of nature. 


As the Jews had been better inſtructed by 


perfect examples of a common life among 


them. Theſe were the Eſſenians and Te- . | 


every ching in common to an exceſs, wiſh- 


means of the law of God, ſo had they more 


rapeuts. The Eſfenians were found no where 


bout four thouſand.* They lived in the 
country, employed thentſelves in huſbandry, 


and other innocent trades; Iiving in common, 
and after a poor manner. Phe greateſt part 


of them renounced marriage. They ap- 
plied themſelves to prayer, and. to the ſtudy 


but in Paleſtine, and their number was a- 


of the Law; eſpecially on the Sahbath- days. 


But they held deſtiny, and believed in di- 


vination, and were the moſt ſuperſtitious of 


all the Jews. The Therapeuts were ſcatter- 


ed about in ſeveral places; but the greateſt 


part of them lived in Egypt, in the neigh- 


** 


+ Philo, Quod oranis probus liber, p. $76. 1dem de Vit, 


-Contempl. + Joſ. Ant. I. 13, c. 9. I. 18, c. 2. f Idem 
2. Bell. c. 2. N . 1 
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erifolitaries, 4s gave ** to Þli 
contemplation than the Eflenians, employ- BW 'tu 
ing themſclves' wholly in prayer, in reading WW me 
and meditating on the Law. They uſually ha 
eat nothing but ſome bread in ale evening. the 
hey aſſembled on the Sabbath-day, and at 
F ecen, to pray and eat together. More 
partieulars may be found in Philo and in Jo- 
- Tephus relating to the manner of life of both 
the one and hs: other of theſe ſets; - Now 
if men could live thus under the law which 
brought nothing to perfection, we are not to 
be ſurpriſed that the ſame virtues were prac- 
tiſed, and with greater purity, under the 
ſtate of grace; and this is What we ſee in 
this Church of Jeruſalem, and afterwards, 
throughout all the other Churches, in the 
Monaſteries and other 8 Commu- 
ien r e 
The ſouroe of: this communication or 
n. among the Chriftiatis of Jeruſalem 
was Charity, which made them all brethren, 
and united them together like one family, 
where all the children are maintained out of 
the ſame ſtock by the care of the Father, 
Who; as he loves them all equally, ſuffers 
them to want for nothing. They had per- 
petually before their eyes the commandment 
had given; to love one an- 
other, and which he had often inculcated, e- 
ſpecially on the night before his Paſſion, — 
as to declare his Diſciples ſhould be known 
Sous: one others by! that mark. * But what 0- 
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ment of our Saviour 2d renounce all thef 
had. This they reſolved to do, not only in 

the difpolition-of heart, which'is all that this 
precept obliges us to Uo, but really and actu- 

ally to do ſs, according to that evangelical 
counſel: I thou auilt. he paect, go ſell what thor 
haft, and come follow me.. For a perſon ts 
more certain that lie has to attachment to 


fill keeps: They knew,'moreover, that our 
Saviour had foretold the deſtruction of Je- 
ruſalem; and that he had ꝓeinted out the 
time of it to be, before that generation 
ſhould paſs away.t They reſolved, there- 
fore, to have nothing that : could attach them 

to that devoted city, nor to that land which 
was toche laid waſte. . 
The having therefore every thing in com- 
mon amongſt- all the Faithful, was a practice 
peculiar to the Church of Jerufalem, ſuit- 
y, able to the members thereof, and the reum- 
of Ii ſtances of the times. For it feems difficult 
r, I to conceive, humanly fpeaking, how ſo.name- 
rs rous a Church could ſubſiſt any long time 


turn all-into-rxeady money, wasthe command- 


what he has really forſaken, than to what he IJ 


r- WU withboutfixt funds or revenues: Andweſece, 


nt y the Acts of the Apoſtles, and St Paul's E- 
„ piſtles, that it ſtood in need df aſſiſtance 
e- from the other Churches and that conſider- 
ſo able ſums were remitted from all the pro- 
n vinces to the Saints of Jeruſalem. t Chry- | 
- * Mate. xix. ar. + Aug. de Catech. ned. e. 23. f Matt. 

II. 3. Acts xriv. 17.1. Cox. vi. 3. 


c ; bd 
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at the ninth hour of prayer, makes it pro- 
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i; nevervheteds, ! ſo long after, was 
not afraid to propoſe this way of life, as an 
example which might be followed even in his 
a time, and which would be a means of con- 
verting all the Infidels. It is probable that 
theſe Saints of Jeruſalem followed ſome ma- 
nual labour, after the example of JesUs- 
CHRIS F and the Apoſtles: For we can attri- 
bute nothing to them which is too perfect; 
and this, beſides, would have been a conſider- 
able means of ſupplying the want of a ſettled 
income. 

It is ſaid; that they porſevered i in the doc- 
trine of the Apoſtles, — they are often cal- 
— Diſciples ; the meaning of which is, that 

applied themſelves to the ſtudy of the 
ine of ſalvation, either by attending 
| — the Apoſtles, who often ſpoke to them in 
public and in private, and taught them what- 
ever they themſelves had dead from the 

Lord; or by reading the holy Scriptures, 
or by diſcourſing thereon one with another. 
It is ſaid alſo, that they perſevered in prayer, 

and went every day to the Temple, to meet 

— ether in the porch of Solomon, and to 

there with one mind.“ The inſtance of 

St e and St John going to the Temple 


bable, that they, even then, obſerved the 
ſame hours of prayer, which the Church has 
ever fince obſerved} Outwardly, they lived 
like the reſt of the Jews, practiſing all the 
ceremonies of the Law, and even offering 


| * AQs il. hom. 13. in Acts. f Baron. An. 34. .. $50- 
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facrifices# MED they continued to do while 

the Temple ſtood: And this is what the Fa- 

thers call burying the Synagogue with honour-+_ 
Next to prayer, the ſcripture takes notice 

of the breaking. of bread, which means the 

Euchariſt, as it does in feveral other paſſages _ 

This Myſtery was 


of the new Teſtament. 
not celebrated-in the 'Femple, where, as the 
Chriſtians and the Jews were mixed together, 


re. was not an opportunity of doing it; 
but it was celebrated in private houſes, where 
none but the Faithful were preſent : and it 
was followed, like the peace - offerings, by an 


ordinary repaſt, the uſe of which continued, 


for a long time, among the Chriſtians, under 
the name of Agape, which ſignifies Charity, 
or charity-feaſts. ,. It is ſaid theſe meals were 
taken with gladneſs. and fimplicity of heart.. 
And, in fact, all theſe Faithful, were children 

by their humility, purity, and diſfintereſted= 
poſſeſſions and all 


neſs. By renouncing their 
worldly hopes, they had retrenched the fuel 


af the paſſions, and the ſource of all the vex- 


ations of life; and were entirely taken up with 


the hopes of heaven, and the feign of IESUSs- 


CHRIST, which they looked upon as near. 
But if we cannot read, without admiration, 


the little the ſeripture tells us of this Firſt 


Church, we muſt not be ſurprized that it 
ſhould be ſo much beloved and reverenced by 


the ſpectators of the virtues of its members. þ 


It ſubliſted at Jeruſalem near forty years under 
the government of the Apoſtles, and particu- 


2 Ads xxi, 26. _ + Aug. Ep. 19. 


larly” 
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birly of 81 Nes, the Biſhop thereof, till the. 
Faithful, ſeeing the puniſhment of that 
wretched. city approaching, according to the 
predictions. of our Saviour,“ they r 


from the unbelieving Jewa, and withdrew: to 


the city of Pella, where they: ease. 1 
during the fiege.+ [ 
This holy tradition bop be Garnes Aathifur= 
ther, that is. to fay, t final deſtruction: 
of Jeruſalem under- "te Emperor: Adrian, 
| ſince: we ſee, even to that time, that this 
Ghurch, the mother of all the reſt, had cir- 
| cumciſed Biſhops, and ſuch. as were Jews by 
ace from whence we may judge that the: 
part of the- people were Tack ſtill, 
; end the legal obſervations. But, from 
chen aße time, we find no longer any diſtinction, 
as the Jews were not permitted to dwell in 
the new 2 0 (EIS, * Adrian built i in 
NF" of 1 it. 
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N the mean time other Cliurches, were 
every where forming, cempoſed of Jews... 


and Gentiles, who, although they fell ſhort _ 


of that ſovereign perfection aboye- mentioned, 


ty; conſidering the ſtate. of the. Gentiles be- 
fore their converſion... 

Such as are unacquainted with Hiſtory, 
ſuppoſe that fixteen or ſeventeen kandred © 


years ago people, were more. limple and plain, 


in their manners, more ignocent in their 
lives, and: of a more docile and tractable diſ- 
poſition than, at preſent, hecauſe they haye: 

been told: that the world grows more and 


more corrupted, and. becauſe. they fill ſee 


remaining ſome marks of the openneſs. and. 


fincerity, of our anceftors., But thoſe. who. 


; FAY 3 I N 2 Soap 8 KB 2 
have read, with. attention, the books ſtill 


5 — * 3 1 1 IP er 124 
remaining of the Greets and Remans, ſee. _ 


clearly, the. contrary... The preaching of the 


Golpel. began. under che Lmpire, of Cu. 
dius and; Nero.. We may ſee in Tacitus, 


what the Court: of theſe, Emperors, was, and 
what vices reigned therein. The manners of 
che ſame, age are likewiſe; feen in Horace, 
Juvenal, Martiah and Petronius. The filth. 
and obſcenities with which theſe: authors a- 
bound, were ſpoken and written in publie, 
becauſe people did not ſeek privacy to practiſe: 


* 


were, however, prodigies of virtue and ſancti- 


' how far 


Tur MANNERS g. P. n. 


and 11 eems as if Providence had pre- 


5 ow. all theſe books, in other reſpects fo 


pernicious, - to: ſhew from what an abyſs of 
corruption Jesvs-CnrisT- has withdrawn 
mankind.* The fame abominations are to 

be ſeen in Suetonius, in the Authors of the 


Hiſtory of Auguſtus, who deſcribe the two 
following ages; in Lucian, Apuleius, Athe- 


neus; in a word, in all the authors, Who 
enter into any detail of manners. Even 
the Fathers of the Church have been oblig- 


ed to _ pretty openly on this ff ubject; 


among others, St Auguſtine, Tertullian, and 
St Clement of Alexandria. After this we 


muſt not be aſtoniſhed at the frightful liſt of 
the vices of the age which St Paul gives us 
in the beginning of his Epiſtle to . Ro- 


* . 


maffs. 
The © corrup tion of manners Gig th Roos 


through Greece, Egypt, and the Eaſt. We 


need ch peep into Ariſtophanes, to ſee 
e diffoluteneſs of Ne Greeks was 


Carried in his time: and, it is but too cer- 


* 


tain, that they did not mend afterwards ; and 


that, from the conqueſts of Alexander, luxu- 


ry and effeminacy made great progreſs a- 


mongſt them. The hiſtory of the Macedo- 


nian Kings, and of thoſe of Egypt and Syria, 
furniſhes us with frequent examples of . 


ſpecies of vice, and the moſt monſtrous de- 
* Every body knows what. a name g 
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Alexandria, Antioch, and bad nr 


took birth zit was in theſd. VERY. cities oy 
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is it leſs known bow. famgus the cities. of,, | 
Jonia and Aſia Minor were for their voluptu- Fr 
ouſneſs and effeminacy. It was, however, in 
the midſt of this corruption that Chriſtianity 


Difloluteyoſcofm manners was — only univer- 
ſal throughout the whole Roman Empire, 
but it was-alfo. public, barefaced, authoriſed, 
and conſecrated by religion. The ceremo- 
ney of Bacchus and Cybele are known. to; 
learned. A — an Adonis, a Gany- 

—— and all the tricks of Jupiter, in diſ- 
guiſe were every where ſeen. There was 
not a garden, which had not the Idol of the 
ridiculous God who preſided, over them all. 
The moſt common ſongs amongſt the women 

were the amours of the Gods, as may be 
ſeen in Virgil, and in Ovid;“ and not: of 
. public ow were bod e a 
cruel. ' F e 5 

The ordinary, n 91 Ro! 
people were to ſee men laughter one — 
or torn to pieces by wildſbeaſts. Every day 
were ſlaves put to the torture for the ſliglueſt 
reaſons, and were made to ſuffer. — moſt... 
horrible, torments. The Governors of the. 
provinces often exerciſed great cruelties on 
ſuch as were not Romans. The Emperors x 
put to death whomſoever they pleaſed, with- 
out any form of trial. Hence wieked Princes 
ſhed ſo much blood, even of the moſt iner | 
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was ,Gquia) 8 There; was 8 fec 
but fraud, perjury, - falſchood, calumnies, mo 
violence, and oppreſſion found every where. ſide 


Cicero's Oratious alone ſufficiently prove this. WM tru 
If Verres, in the time of the Republic, com- in 
mitted ſo many cximes,. in. the-fpate- of three 
years, in one ſingle province, what muſt the 
Governors: have done under Caligula and 
\Nero,when.they-had no apprehenſion of being 
called to an account, and were authoriſed by 
the example of the Prince ?*- And, in fact, 
what did not Albinus and Florus do in Judea, 
and Flaccus at Alexandria? But I fear to. 
d well any longer on what, is but too clear. 
Zuch were thofe, wha became the Chriſ- | 
tians, whoſe manners I ſhall endeavour to 
deſeribe. When they were once waſhed and + 
1 2#8ified, there was nothing ſeen of what. they 
ad been. before. But I muſt not paſs over 
. eee the good diſpoſitions: of e 2— 
ong the Greeks and Romans. | 
"ah the firſt place, they were extremely ks 
lite; and-pokteneſs. neceffarily ineludes- ma- 
ny good qualities, which may be called a=. 
WD toes or outward: virtues; ſuch as gravity. 
)atience,. mildneſs in converſation, com- 
plaiſance, cheerfulneſs, lively expreſſions: of 
reſpect and affection; and a taſte for what 
was becoming! in all things; which indeed was: 
exquiſite in the Greeks. & man, however, 
may have all this without ſolid virtue; and: 
ke may want it all, without being a bad or- 
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true Philoſophers, that is to ſay, men, who: 


that they ſtill retained ſomething of that 


theſe happy natural. diſpoſitions, could not: 


this g 


* 
; « 3 = * 
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vicious man. Virtue, however FFI per- 
fect without this exterior, which render it 

more pleaſing and more inſinuating-. Be- 
ces, there were among the Greeks feverab _ 


in earneſt, and with every effort of their 
reaſon, fought what could make them happy; 
and who applied their minds ſeriouſly to the 
knowledge of truth, and the — of vi- 
tue, renouneing, for the fake of this ſtudy, 

all ſorts of huſineſs, and every other view, 
and rudged neither expence, labour, o - 

travelling, to accompliſh their end.“ The: / 
Romans were not ſo generally corrupted, but; 


greatneſs of ſoul, refolution, and thoſe other: 
virtues which ſhone forth with ſuch __— - 


in their anceſtors. - 
The Grace of the Ga eben pn 


fail of producing-very great effects. St Cor-. 
nelius, the firſt of the Gentiles who received 
race, was an officer in the Roman ar- 
my. The Roman mee ity appears in 
ſeveral: illuſtrious uch as St Law 
rence, St Vinvout, a St Sebaſtian: And 
in ſeveral great Biſhops, ſuch as St Cyprian, 
St Ambroſe, and St Leo. With reſpect to 
the gravity. of the Greek Philoſophiers, it 
may be ſeen in the Acts of St Polycarp, in 
choſe of St Pionius, Prieſt of Smyrna, and 
the writings of St Juſtin, and thoſe of St | 
. Alexandria: And in all theſe we 


bean Dink can. Trap. b. 
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| finda moſt — e joined with 
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1 — a of the Philoſophe 
e 


the moſt exquiſite politeneſs of ſtyle and 
manners. "When Chriſtian humility had 
corrected: the haughtineſs of the -e. and 


fixed their 


ſo able and ſo ſubtle, when once become 


chaſte and difintereſted, became likewiſe calm 


and fimple, with that noble ſimplicity which 
deſpiſes all artifice and difguiſe. + 
Thus was the Chriſtian Religion eſtabliſh- 


<d in the heart of the Roman Empire, and 
in he heart of Rome itſelf, when in its moſt 


r ſtate, and in the moſt enlighten- 
ed age that ever was; and, at the ſame time, 


the moſt corrupted. The Divinity of the 


Goſpel could never ſhine out with 
luſtre, than, when it triumphed over 


eater 
e two 


diſpoſitions of human nature the moſt oppo- 


Science and elevation of mind 
of the Chriſtian dor 


ſite to it. 
poſed the ſimplicity 


trine, and the humility of Faith. Depra- 


ſuch as were eaſily perſuaded.“ 
knew how to make the Heathets take notice 
ils: 1 nen eee ” . akon wor 


1 


vity of heart and corruption of manners were 


averſe to its purity and ſeverity of morals. 


This reflection muſt be attended to, that no- 
body may imagine the Apoſtles had to 


deal with only a ſet of ignorant people, and 


Tertullian 


= 1 Ep. 35. ad Volus. n. "a6, i 138. ad Mar- 
192 n. 17.— 22. Civ. c. 1 Gen. i. ü. 15. 


** 


act 


— And when they — once learned 
the goal they were to make for, they 
eyes on nothing elſe. 'Theſe men, 
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« act like Numa, wha. in- — 
« gree, a ſet of rough and ſavage people, 
« by confounding. — with a multiplicity 


of Deities, whom he propoſed as beings 


ce they were to render propitious: But, find= 
« ing them already inſtructed and corrupted 
« by their own poliſhed ſtate, he ae 
« alen Gann to es {ae wth”, oft ATE 


3 V. Pann, "Ma: 
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"HE method. 9 3 in preaching ke | 

Goſpel was different, according to the 
diceren diſpoſitions of thoſe to whom it was 
preached, The Jews were convinced by the 
Prophecies, by other proofs drawn from 
Scripture, and their own Traditions. The 
Gentiles were perſuaded by reaſoning more 
ſimple and plain, or more ſubtle and acute, 
according to their capacities; and by the au- 
thority of their Poets and their Philoſo- 
phers- t Miracles rouſed the attention of 
both. The Acts of the Apoſtles furniſh 
us with inſtances of all theſe ways of in- 
ſtructing.t They never ſpoke on divine 
jeſs, but to ſuch as hearkened to them 


Tert. nn e. 2. boy Ambr. in Lue. i ix. 21. I. 6. c. ult. 
4 Acts ii. * Ar 3, 25. Xiii. 16. ziv. 14. xvüü. 28. 
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} xrofanation of what was holy, \ 
or giving any occafion- to blaſphemy.“ In 
time, ſome writings were publiſhed to ſhew 
the Heathens how grotindlefs their religion 
was, and to remove their prejudices agninſt 
che Chriſtian Religion. Of this nature was 
Clement of Alexandria's Adrnonition to the 
"Gentiles ; the three beoks of Autqlychus; 
the Treatiſe of Tatian againſt the Greeks. 
But what brought the greateft number over, | 

were the Miracles, which were ſtill frequent, 
the holy lives of the Chriſtians, and their 
conſtancy © in ſuffering martyrdom. 
When any one requeſted to become a 
Chriſtian, he was brought to the Bifhop, or 
to ſome one of the Prieſts, who firſt exa- 
mined if his vocation was ſolid and fincere; 
for they were afraid ef profaning the myſte- 
Ties of Religion, by intruſting them to ſuch 
as were unworthy; and of loading the Church 
with weak and tickle members, capable of 
diſhonouring it by their fall in the very firſt 
perſecution that mo break out. When, 
therefore, any one preſented himſelf, he was 
examined about the motives of his conver- 
fion, his tate and condition of life, if he 
were a freeman or a ſlave, or if he had for- 
merly been a ſlave? What was his preſent 
eonduct, and what had been his paſt life? 
- Such as were engaged in any criminal pro- 
feſſion, or any other habit of fin, were not 
admitted, till they had effectually renounced 
* profelion, and quitted their VICIOUS 
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habits:# Thus they re 


ftage-players, gladiators, runners ir the cir- 


cus, ſuch as enthrtained the people with cheir 
dancing and finging giv 2 mofd, an ſuch as | 


hed 4 2 
een ae enthanters;"fortune-tellers: ? 


had any thing todo with. the 
mere them. 5 tef They rej 


Suchaas gave characters :to cure or preve 
certain diſeaſes, or who made 4 tra- 0 


anp other kind of ſuperſtition: © Neener of 


cheſe were received till they had laid afde 
their evil Do nor did they truſt chem, 


without tr them for ſome time Neal 
for the a pe ion of ſoulg did not make the 


Chriſtianis more edſy in * — 
wanted to iin them. 7,7 1970935 
He who was judged: Ares becbme 4 Qhriſ. 


tian, was made a Catechumen by the impo- 
ſition of: the hands of the Biſhop, orπ⁹ fa 
nted by him, >who + marked him 
Te the forehead wich the ſign of the Oroſsz 
praying to God at tlie ſame time, tliat the 
perſon mightbenefit by the inſtructions he was 


Prieſt appc Di 


going to rebeive, and render hiimſelt wertky 


£0-arfive at holy baptiſm.” He afiſte# at tre 
public ſermons, to which even the Infidels 

were udmitted: But, befides this, there 
were Catechiſts, who watched over the on- 


duct-of the Catechumenis y and't them; 
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An e mean yet capable. Fa 
The chief inſtructions given them regarded pr: 
their moral duties, that they might know feet 
what their life was to be, after their baptiſm. MM we 
Theſe inſtructions, with regard to morals, are Ml the 
the ſubject of the Pædagagus of Clement, who BW pa: 
ſucceeded the Philoſopher Pantznus in the of 
ſehool of Alexandria; that is, in the em- to. 
ployment of inſtructing ſuch as were deſi- WM Ex 
rous of becoming Chriſtians. Origen ſuc- pre 
'ceeded him, and afterwards procured the af. Ml the 
ſiiſtance of St Heraclas, allotting to him im- fer 
mediately the charge of giving the Grid in- litt! 
 RruRions,? foo 
The Catechumentte uſually. laſted two MW tier 


years; but it was lengthened, or ſhortened 
according to the progreſs the Catechumen 
made. t Attention was paid not only to his 
learning the doctrine tau Ge him, but to the 
— of his e And he conti- 
nued in this ſtate, until his converſion was 
rendered complete.: Hence many put off 
their baptiſm — their death: for it was never 
iven to any but to ſuch as deſired it, and aſked 
. though all others were often exhort- 
ed to aſk for it. Thoſe who aſked for bap- 
tiſm, and were judged worthy to receive it, 
gave in their names at the beg Bonk, 
to be written down in the liſt of 
tente, or Eulightened. ll. Thus there were wo 
orders of Catechumens; the Hearers and the 
Cumpetentt. Theſe latter faſted Lent like the 
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Faithful, and joined with their faſts frequent 


efhion of their ſins. During this time, they 
were more thoroughly inſtructed, by having 
the Symbol or Creed explained to them, and : 
particularly the myſteries of the Trinity and 
of the Incarnation. They were often brought 
to the Church to be examined, and to have 
Exorciſms and prayers ſaid over them, in the 
preſence of the Faithful. This was called 
the Scrutiny, | which continued to be ob- 
ſerved for ſeveral ages, even with regard to 
little children; and there ſtill remain ſome 
footſteps of it in the Church-ſervice, par- 
ticularly in the Maſs of Wedneſday in the 
fourth week of Lent, in which is read the p 
Goſpel of the man born blind. a 
At the end of Lent they were taught the 
Lord's Prayer, and inſtructed, in a ſuecinct 
manner, concerning the f acraments they were 
going to receive, and which were to 
plained, more at large, afterwards. This or- 
der of inſtruction is clearly ſeen in the Ca- 
a of St Cyril of Jeruſalem, in the Let- 
ter of the Deacon Ferrandus to St Fulgen- 
tins, relating to the baptiſm of the Ethio= 
pian.# Thoſe who, after all theſe trials, 
with found worthy of baptiſm, were called 
Ele, and were baptized on Eaſter-Eve, that 
they. might riſe again with Jes us-CnrIsT: - 
Or on Whitſun-Eve, that they might receive 
the holy Ghoſt with the Apoſtles; for Con- | 


Tert. de Bapt. c. 79, 20. t Ap. Fulg. Ep. xx. P- 214 
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prayer, genuflexions, watching, and the con- 
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| en fat given them at the ſame time. 
Regularly ſpeaking, baptiſm was adminiſter- 


ed only on theſe two ſolemnities. St Leo 
condemns the practice of the Biſhops of Sici- 


ly, who baptized at the Epiphany:“ — And 
this rule continued to be obſerved as lowdown 
as the tenth century. But thoſe who were 


in danger, as on the breaking out of a per- 


fecution, were baptized at any time. 


; The day appointed for baptiſm being come, | 
ttme Catechumen was led to the Baptiſtery: 


There he was made to renounce the Devil 
and his pomps. T. He was queſtioned about 
the Faith, and he anfwered by repeating the 
Apoſt les Creed. Baptiſm was ufually ad- 
miniſtered by immerſionziſ the perſon to be 


baptized was dipped over head three times; 


and, at each time, one of the three perſons of 


the holy Trinity was named. Baptiſm by a- 


ſperſion or ſprinkling, was however judged ſuf- 


ficient in caſes of neceſſity, ſuch as that of the 


ſick: 9 But the common people gave the name 


of Clinics to ſuch as had been thus baptized in 
bed. The children of the Faithful were bap- 


tied as ſoon as their parents preſented them, 


without even waiting till they were eight 


days old; and the God- father and God- mo- 
ther anſwered for them. But all the new 
- baptized were called Children, whatever their 

age might be. With baptiſm was joined the 
I of oil bleſſed on the altar. The per- 


* Ep. © : + . Tibur. an. 895. c. 12. + Tert. | 


| Bapt. c. 19, 20. Id. de cor. 2, 3. Cap. Ep. 70. ad Jan 
le in Prax. c. 6, 26. § Cyp. Me 65 al. 76. 
gu. J Id. Ep. 64. ad Lay | , 
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ſons baptized, were preſented to tha Bit ö. 
and, by his prayers, and the laying omof hit 
hands, they received the holy(Ghoſly that ig 
to ſay, the Sacrament of Confimmation :* 
But ſuch as died without this facrament, 
were nevertheleſs confidered as true Be- 
lievers. . The new baptized had milk and 
honey given them, to ſignify: their entrance 
into the true land of promiſe, and their ſpi- 
ritual infancy. 1 It was the firſt food given 
to children when weaned. During. tha firſt 
week the Neophytes wore ithe whites robe 
they had received” at coming ifromthe font, 
to ſignify the innocency which they were to 
preſerve until death: And during ttus we 
they - refrained from the ordinary bath, 
aſe: every: day in hot countries. It 'doey 
not appear that the adults, or ſuch as were 
grown up, changed their names ;. ſince we 
ſee a great many Saints, whoſe names were 
taken from the falſe Gods: ſuch as Dianyſſur; 
Martinus, Demetrius. But asg to the chil- 
dren, they choſe to give them the name of 
the Apoſtles, or other pious names taken 
from ſome virtue, or point of Faith as 
in Greek, uſcbius, ' Euyftachius, -Hefychins; 
Gregoriits, * ＋ e In Latin, Pha, Vi. 
gilius, Fidus, 1s, and others, which 
became ſo common after the eſtabliſhment 
of Chriſtianity. The . en were aſ- 


5 Tert de Bapt. c. 18. + Cp. Ep. 70. . By; 
73- ad Jebaian,----Tert. de Reſur. corn. c. 8. f Corn. 
. pipe hær. ad Cyp.—Tert. de cor, c. 3 & 1 in 
Marc. c. 14. de cor. c. 3. I Dion. Alex. ap. Euf. ö. 
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. bited by thoſe who had preſented them to 

dDaptiſm, and by the DR who. kept a 
watchful eye over them for a long while after, 
ie. order $0 train * * in the Chriſtian 
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Tr be began 8 now to "ry anew 
interior and ſupernatural, 
„ that they oould now do with eaſe, 
what they before had thought impoſſible. 
Their firſt and chief occupation was prayer; 
which St Paul alſo recommends in the firſt 
place.“ And as he exhorts to pray without 
| cealing, according to the precept of Ixsvs- 
Ennis, they employed all forts of means 
| not to interrupt, unleſs the leaſt that was poſ- 
ſible, the application of their minds to God, 


and to heavenly 8. They met to pray 


in common, the ofteneſt they poſſibly could, 
being perſuaded, that the more there were 
joined together in begging the ſame favours 

of Cod, OM more. eftcacious would their 


| where there are two or 2 . aue 
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1 my name, there am I ia the midf of - 
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St Ignatius recommends to St Polycarp frei 


quently to aſſemble the Faithful, and ex- 
horts him to ſee that all be preſent, by call- 


ing upon each by his name. Moreover, 
the preſence of the Paſtor gives more au- 


thority to theſe prayers, and the people are 


rouſed to devotion by mutual examples of 

fervor and modeſty of behaviour. 
The public Prayers at which they moſt 

frequently aſſiſted, were thoſe of —. morn- 


and V ert. They were exhorted thus to 
conſecrate the beginning and cloſe of the 
day, and not to excuſe themſelves therefrom 
on account of their temporal concerns, 
which ought to be conſidered as only ſecon- 


. dary: to thoſe that are ſpiritual. The Morn- 


ing Prayer, which we call Lauds on account 
of he Ge of Praiſe we ſing therein, ſeems 
to have ſucceeded to thę morning facrifice of 
the old law. It is ſtill one of moſt ſo- 
lemn parts of the ſervice, as appears frdm 
the Commemorations, the lights and incenſe. 


Veſpers have ſucceeded to — evening ſa» 


crifice, and are appointed to ſanctify the 


beginning of the night. They were ſome- 


times called Lucernarium, or the Prayer at 
lamp- lighting, becauſe it was the hour at 


which people began to light their lamps; 


and we ſtill ſing * hymns, which men- 


tion the licht and the ſupper which l 


da. wi 19, a0. + Conſt, Apoſt, e. 59. , | 
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and evening, or what we now call Laude - 
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this prayer. * The kiſs of peace was uſual- 
Iy given after public Prayer. Such who 
could not be 3 as the ſick, the im- 
| priſoned, people on a journey, met in pri- 
vate, the moſt they re could; and 
though they were alone, they gory "tots 
pray at the appointed hours. ö 
Beſides Lauds and Veſpers, they priyed 
alſo at Terre, at Sext, at None, and in the 
Night. Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, 
and St Cyprian expreſsly mention all theſe 
prayers, and ground the uſe of them on ex- 
amples taken from the Old Teſtament, and 
alledge myſterious reaſons for them. Ori- 
requires that every one ſhould pray, at 
leaſt, thrice a day: In the morning, at noon, 
in the evening; and even in the night. 
They turned towards the Eaſt to pray; and 
their ordinary poſture was raiſing up their 
heads, and ſtretching out their Lade ben 
wards heaven. The hours of Prayer were 
reekoned after the Roman manner, who di- 
vided the day, from ſun-rifing to ſun- ſetting, 
into twelve hours, equal in each day, but 
une qual, according as the days were ſhorter 
or longer.] The night was likewiſe divided 
into twelve hours, and into four parts, which 
were ealled* Trees or Stations: Becauſe, 
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17 * Tert. de Orat. c. 13. f V. Baron. an, 34. n. 257. 
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the Ninth hour, at three in the a 
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in the time of war, the centinels were re- 
lieved only four times. Thus to regulate 
ourſelves by the Equinox, Prime, or the 


Finſt hour, was from fix to ſeven: Terce, or 


the Third hour, began at nine: Set, or the 
Sixth hour, at noon, or mid-day: Ne, or 


The 7 welfth hour, or the evening, at PIE in 
the afternoons So that, during! 22 rat _ | 
7 every three hours. 
They even roſe to pray at toidedplee, on 
the authority of the Pfalm, and after the ex- 
ample of St Paul, when in priſon, having 
been ſcourged wine Clement of Alex 
andria, Tertullian, and Origen, mention this 


midnight prayer; St Cyprian recommends 


it; and this cuſtom of getting up in the night 
to pray is recommended by all the Fathers, 
as of great uſe to mortify the body, and for 
raiſing the mind to God at a time the moſt 
quiet and free from diſturbance: It was even 
recommended to employ the intervals of ſleep 
in meditating on the Pſalms and the Lord's 
Prayer.“ They alſo recommended the re- 
peating of the Creed every Wr and on 
* occaſion of danger. 63; ACT 
In a word, to renew more Sevquomlpekeir | 
attention to the preſence of God, and to 
draw, as near as poſſible, to the pradtice of 
continual prayer; they ſaid ſome particular 


* Baron. an. 52. n. 68, &c.—Pſ. Iviii, & — xvi. 
25.— Clem. 7. Strom. 2. Pædag. c. 9.—Tert. ad Uxor. 
c. 4.—-Cyp. de Or. Chryſ. hom. 26. in Act. Xxx. 14. in 
Ep. ad Rom. 1 vous 42. Ambr. I. 3. de Virg. 


pray- 
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prayers before every thing they did, accord- | 
ing to the precept of St Paul: Whatſoever Ml V 
you do in word and in work, db all in the name _ 
of the Lord: Jsus-CRHRISr, giving thanks to V 
God and the Father through him. Thus all 12) 
their huſbandry labours, ſuch as ploughing, wh 
fowing their corn, harveſt, and gathering in er 
the fruits of the earth, began and ended with ll 
prayer. They prayed: when they began to- tall 
build a houſe, or to dwell in it; to make a 80 
new piece of ſtuff, . or any part of their fta 
clothes, or to wear them; and ſo of all the 
others, even the moſt ordinary tions. We the 
ſee inſtances of theſe papers in ſeveral of Ml **'* 
the benedictions ftill retained in the Rituals. P. 
The ſalutation at the beginning of a letter, Par 


and on other occaſions, was not an ex- N 

| of friendſſip, but alſo a Prayer F Wl © 
On occaſion of the leaſt thing they did, th tha 
made uſe of the in ofthe Oroſ, as of a ſil in Bok 

' ſhorter formulary of benediction. tho 
marked it on . foreheads, and LAY it al- 0 


moſt every moment; that is to ſay, when- 
ever came in, or went out, when they 
walked, when they fat down, when they 
roſe up, when they went to bed, when they 
dreſſed themſelves, or put on their ſhoes, 92 
when they eat or uy ec In times of * 
temptation, they addedyto it, the ſufflation, 
or a blowing with their mouth, to drive away 
the Devil. * 


| . Coloſſ. in. 17. + Chryf. hom! 5 in Ep. ad Theft. 
111 de Cor. c. 2.---Cyril. Hier, R & 
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VII. Study of the ſacred Scrir rungs. 


when pronounced ſlowly and diſtinctly, were 
very inſtructive, as they include and epito- 
mize whatever the other ſacred books, con- 
tain, and afford models of the ſentiments a 
good man ought to have in all the different 
{ates of life.. Some Leſſons out of the o- 
ther ſacred books were always joined with 
them, and from hence came the Litile Chaps. 
ters of the cahonical hours. As the midnight 
Prayers were the Jongeſt, they were accom- 
panied with more Leſſons: And as the Maſs 
was the moſt ſolemn part of the whole ſer- 
vice, ſo alſo more inſtruQtions were given in 
that part. They read nothing as ſcripture, - 
but what was in the Canon, that is to ſay, 
thoſe books only, which the conſtant Tra- 
dition of the. Charchea authorized; And 
they called Apocryphal, that is, hidden or ob- 
ſcure, ſuch as ſome. private-perſons wanted 
to add to them. f Leſt the. eccleſiaſtical. 
books ſhould be corrupted by the raſhneſs of 
tranſcribers, they ſometimes added a pro- 
teſtation, in which, whoever ſhould tran- 
ſeribe the book, was conjured by the judg- 
ment of God, to do it Faithfully. A 
næus did fo at the end of his Letter to Flo- 
rinus : And of the ſame nature is the threat 
* Athan. Ep. ad Marcel. + V. Orig. ad Afric. . 
Pi 219. & in Matt. 33. hom. 26. f Euſ. 20. hiſt. 
WS 
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we fee at the, end of the Revnlation of St 
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yer, but the ſchool of falvation. 
ſho 75 explained the Goſpel and the other 
| Fac bels, wh the aſſiduity of Profeffor 
or Mafter, though with more authority: 


From eube, in the Th of the ancients, - 


the name of Door or Macher, was rarely 
_given to any others than to the Biſhops, 
The e inſtructions both in public, when 
all t ae were aſſembled ee and 
om duſe to houſe; as St Paul he did: 
And they Ace mee li ful u dionete 
the people whom they had to inſtrüct, as 
St Paul obferves in is Epiſtles to Timothy: 
and Titus“ They made à profeffion of ſay- 
Ing nothing of 5155 own Loma of avoid- 


117 ig after the Goſpel, but faithfully to relate 
whiat they had learned from chert Fathers, 

that is, from the more ancient Biſtiops à and 
Prieſts, by a Pradition which went up ta, 
+ Aßoſties. They inſpired the Faithful 
ich an extreme horror of all ES 
| cially in dockrine; f9 that if an a 1910 000 che 
acc, Faithful heard anything 
trary to the faith they hat Bil oth 57 
did not amuſt themſelves with eöntraci ging 
it, leaving that to their Paſtors; but they 
8 ere ears and went away. + Hence 
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Apoc. xxii. 18. + Acts xx. 20. tow Ep. 
ad Polytarp.Tert. Preſcr. c. 8. Iren. ad Flor: ap Eul, 
v. hift. 20. Clem. Alex. 1. Strom. Pup. ap. Euf. hiſt. 
3. c. 38.----S, Iren. lib. 3. c. 4. & ap. Euſ. v. hift, 20, 
Ign. * ad. Trail. & al. 


The Ouch, was not only the _ of | 
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o many hereſies, bien aroſe, i in the firſt. 
ages, were, for the greateſt part, condemns. 
ed without aſſembling any Councils, or 5 
mal ſentences paſſed Forint them, at leaſt 
that we know of. The Cat! ö 
agreed in the common Tradimion, and the. | 
os continued involably ee their 
Ema . HN 
„be Faithful 3 ſtudied, each at 
home, the law of God; and meditated on 5 
t and day. They read over again in 
925 own — CEE ai: in the 
Church, and imprinted on their memories 
the explications of the Paſtor, by diſcourſing 
erco RU: an. der . Pet the. 


LI 


— as it t Wore — Paſtor,* © he pre- 
ſided at the family Pra ers and reading: He 
inſtructed his wife, 1 en, and his 
ſervants z. made them familiar exhorta- | 
tions, and brought, them,rup in the com- 
munion of the Church, by the perfect ſub- 
miſſion which he, himſelf — . to his 
Paſtor. | What I here ſay of Fathers, is alſo 

to be underſtood of Mothers. St Baſil and 
St Gregory of Nyſſa, his brother, gloried in 
preſerving the faith they had learnt from 
their Grand-mother, St {te who had 
been inſtructed by St Gregory Thaumatur- 
gus 3+ and there ſeem to apply to themſolxes 
the eulogium St Paul beſtows on the faith of 


N Conſt⸗ Apoſt, 4. c. 16. b Bu Ep. 64. 25 79. 
Greg. Vit. Mar Ge jun. 5 5 bl 


the 


2 Gps 
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comfort of ſtudying RAGE! and N55 as be- 
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che Mother and Critiddonhed: of \St'Timo- 
thy.“ One mark of the great care Fathers and 
Mothers took to" inftract their families is, 1 
that we do not ſee; in all antiquity, the leaſt 
preps of any Catechiſm for children, or 
ſort of public inſtruction for ſuch as had 
been' baptized before they came to the uſe of 

19 Every private houſe was TRE? 00 
St Chryſotome,h Church. “ | 
Many of the Chriſtians, even Amonge the 
Laity, knew the whole ſcripture by heart; 
with ſuch afſiduity did they read it. They 
commonly carried it about with them, and 
many Saints have been found buried with 
the Goſpel on their breaſts. St Chryſoſtomeſ 
affures us that, in his time, ſeveral women 
wore it hanging at their necks: that they 
waſhed their hands before they took up the 
| facred books to read: that each one com- 
poſed his exterior: that the men were bare- 
headed; and that the women, out of re- 
ſpect, Covered: themſelves: with their veils. 
For they read the ſcripture no'leſs'than-the 
men. We ſee ſome” holy women, Martyrs, 
who, 1 in the perſecution of Diocleſian, being 
obliged to abandon every thing, and retire 
into caverns, regretted only the loſs of the ſa- 
cred books, which they had not then the 


fore. [a 
ng Chriſtian reads alſo the wang: of the 


bs 2 Tim. i. 8 n 36. in Ep. ad Cor. | 
ji In Matt. hom. 72.—in Joan. hom. 53. Mor. 
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Biſhops and other Eerleſiaſtical author: for 
there were a great many famous ones even 
in theſe firſt ages} Euſebius gives us the 
names of about forty; heſides thoſe who had 
not put their names to their works, or of 
whom he ſpeaks only in general terms. Ie ds 
true, we have loſt the greateſt part of: theſe 
works: and the greateſt; part of the Biſhops 
were hindered from [writing books, either 
ö through humility, a fear of div ulging the 
myſteries, their great occupations, and the 
perſecutions, which did not allow them to live 
long. But they had ſtill letters to write on 
different occaſions, and to defend the Chriſ— 
tian Religion againſt the heretics and the 
heathens. There were, moreover, ſo many 
learned men, both Philoſophers and Orators 
throughout the whole empirę, eſpecially in 
Greece and in the Eaſt, that there was al- 
ways a great number of good writers among 
It was recommended to the Faithful to re- 
frain from reading the books of the hea- 


thens, as they might overturn the faith of 


the weak, and were of no uſe. For what 
« is there wanting to you in the law of 
« God,” ſays an ancient writer? © If you 
« chooſe hiſtory, you have the book of Kings: 
e if you chooſe Philoſophy and Poetry, you 
“ have the Prophets, Job, and the Proverbs, 
« where you will find more ſenſe and wit 
« than in all the Poets and Philoſophers, 
cc ſince they are the words of God himſelf, 


* Ex. ſcript. elecks n. 27. Poſt. Clem. Alex. | 
7 E 1 2 who 
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0 TER REY is wiſe Aer love ſongs, 
FR the Pfalms — you are fond of 


1 

_ antiquities; you have Geneſis: in a word, ˖ 
the law of God furniſnes ꝓou with pre- ̃ 
4 cepts and ſ advice.” * The Biſhops, Il | 
however, and the Prieſts read profane books, 1 
and made uſe of them to attack the heathens 2 
bythe authority of their.own Pocts and Philo- j, 
ſoptiers: ' They openly profeſſed to embrace WF . 
every truth —— found it, as being . 7 
their own property, ſince they were the 5. 
Diſeiples of *ſz303-CrzsT, who is the . 
Word, Togo, chat is the ſupreme Reaſon. f w 
Origen, with advantage, made uſe of all ve 


the human ſciences ' to- o draw over ee a ph 
'y Tenſe to . Pt on Meg , 


© * — — Occvra- 
TIONS, PROFESSIONS, 1 


Tie was to \ the > in a 8 1 
that the conſtant reading of the ſcriptures 
was recommended, in order to keep them 
from idleneſs and curiofity. The others 
followed ſome trade to enable them to 
gain their bread, to pay their debts, and to 
give alms: 4 but they .choſe ſuch trades 3s 
Were the moſt innocent, and the moſt com- 
patible with their retired and n wa) 
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of life. Many, even among the rich, re- 
duced: themſelves to 2 voluntary poverty, 
by diſtributing what they had among the 
poor: and this they did, particular 4 in 
the time. of perſecution, to prepare them- 
ſelves : for, Martyrdom. The firſt diſciples 
of the Apoſtles, who laboured after them 
in the Propagation | of the Goſpel, did 
the ſame from a [ſtill more fublime motive. 
They ſold their poſſeſſions, and gave the 
price to the poor, that they might be more 
at liberty to go and pręach the Faith « W | 
where, in the-molt diſtant countries.“ Ser- 
veral of the Chriſtiane, vit. —— Tabour 
TR th avoid idleneſs; for TH was 5 as FO 
7 recommended to: em to ſhun this vi 
among en and choſe hich are the ma 
inſeparable from it, ſuch, as reſtleſsneſs, curi-- 
FEE ofity, . detraction, uſeleſs; ;yaſits, takin; the 
rar, and prying into che behavicur of Others 
On the contrary, every one was exhortefl to 
—_ remain, quiet and in tence, at home, em 
rute ployed in ſeme nſeful Work, principally. 3 
1 the acls of charity towards the fick, poor; 29 
es all others: who. Atqod in meed of help. 8 — 
m wil The life of 2, Chriſſian was a 5 
ra perpetusl: ſurceſHon of Hraver:” reading, and. 

work, at re guiar hours, which were 1 interrupt d 1 
* as little as e by, the neceſſaries of lite.. | 
cou But whatever employments they engaged i in, 

* Euſ. 3 „ kift. 37. 

F Theſ. iii. 6, Bic On de Spir. Acell. c. eng. 
 Apolt, 1. . 8. 2. A ler. N 8.6. 10. 
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rank in life, their only anſwer was: hu AM A 


ſuch as trade and commerce, following the 


tinued, however, in the employitſerits' in 


- ward: 
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conſidered them only as ſecondary con. 
cerns to Religion, which they looked upon 
as the principal and only bufineſs, which 


ought to take up their thoughts during their 


Whole life. What they profeſſed was to be 
purely and ſimply CHRISTIANS: they af- 
fumed to themſelves no other qualification: 

and, 'when interrogated by the Judges con- 
cerning their name, their country, their 


. 1 7 


CHRISTIAN.Y 
They liked not thoſe profeificn ions, - wh 


engage and diſſipate the mind too much; 
law, or public employments. They con- 
which pre engaged before their baptiſm, 


provided they had nothing in them inednfiſtent 
with piety and religion. Henee the mii: 


tary were not obliged to quit the N 


when they became Chriſtians; tf they were 
only obliged to obſerve the rule laid down 
For them in the Goſpel, to be content with 
their Pas „ and 2 no violence or fraud to- 
one.] The number of Chriſtian 
ſoldiers . great; 9 witneſs the'Thuntlering 
Legion in the time of Marcus Aurelius, and 


the Thehean Legion, the whole of which 


ſuffered — with their Tribune, 8t 


Mauritius, under Maximinus Hereulius. 7 


0. Conſt: Apoſt. 2 62 Fo + orig. in Celf. 8.—1 Cor. 


_ vil. 20. + Tert. de cor. c. 21. | Luke iii. 14. 
§ Tert. Apol. c. 37. 1 Act. Mart. Thebæor- ap. 
* an. 297. 
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The military diſeipline of the Romans, 
Which was ſtill kept u p; conſiſted chiefly in 
a frugal and labepichs' Way of living, and 
in obeckence And patience : virtues to the 
practice of which the Chriſtians were well 
accuſtomed.” They, however; ſometimes 
| ſhunned! the © ſervice; or even quĩtted it 
when engaged therein, that they mi Ki, take 
no ſhare in the ſuperſtitious practices of 
the heathens; ſuch as eating meats ſacrificed 
to idols, adoring their ſtandards, on which 
idols were repreſented; ſwearing by the ge- 
nius of the Emperor, and crowning thems- 
bers with ger in che en Wen 
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HE Christians ated more * quently 

than the Jews, but the manner 2 faſt⸗ 
wy was much the ſame, including the n- 
tural marks and ſigns of grief and Affliction- 
The eſſential point was to eat onlyonte i the 
day, and that towards che W 
ſay, to take only a ſupper zuto From 
wine and the more dainty and nouriſhing 
foods; and ſpend the 'day in 3 
and prayer. The book of Te Paſtor, ſo 
much reſpected by the ancients, ſays; that on 
that "gp peogye ought to Nein from the 
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that they ought 


morning to. fetire to pi 


to 38 nothing but -bread-; and Water, and 


give to the poor what they would otherways 

ſpend more than that. In fact, alms — 
Always joined with faſting z and fafting itſelf 
enabled them to-give alms, by retrenching a 


part of the ordinary expences of the table. 


Drinking out of meal-time was conſidered as 
Ne wrt of the faſt. St Fructuaſus, Haber 
of Taragona, as he was going to Ma 
dom, refuſed a ſtrengthening draught t 


as offered him, ſaying, that the hour for 
breaking his faſt was. not yet come. f This 


drag on a Friday, at ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing. In the fil ages none were conſidered 
as faſts of don under the new law, but 
thoſe that preceded Eaſter, that is to ſay, 
Lent.j The Church obſerve theſe faſts in 


memory of the paſhon of e eee 1 


thus applying What he had ſaid, that fire 
whold. faſt hen the, bridegroom Was taken 
away; There Were other faſts, but they 
wett unly faſtt df devotion 3 ſuch as Weds 
neſday ino cich week N. faſts- appointed by 
2 nm ex tfOrHinary neceſſities of 
5 ang ach as people impoſec on 
4 out of. ptivate devdtien- 

faftrof Wedneſday and Priddyþ:otherwride 
the forth and nb feria was called Station. 
ao name ep the ſoldiers: e 
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centinel, and often given t6 other. faſta of de- | 
yotion. | Iche faſt on theſb;two- days. was 
alſo grounded on the paſſiom of Es- 
C-1 RIS, becauſe on Wednefdapavcoutr- 
.cil was eld againſt him, and ommfridaꝶ de 
e et ;death;*.. 8 „oui 116 N 911 0 Tis 
Theſe: fafts were: diffickanns,- and they 
eee three ſorts of them. he faſis 
of Station, which laſted only until none, 10 


4 that they took their meal at three o'clock 

— * in the afternoon: theſe were alſo called B 
for faſts. The Faſt of Lent, which laſted un- 
This til Veſpers, that is about ſix Oclock in the 
ore afternoon and funſet. f The Double or 
ered MW increaſed faſt, ſuperpaſitio, in which the whole 

but day was paſſed without eating at all. + It 
ſay, was thus they faſted on holy Saturday ſome 
I 44 added the Friday thereto. Others (faſted 
131 thus three days together; othersfour; others 
the all the fix days of holy-week, without taking 
ken any food! w atever, each one | according to 
they his ſtrength] This double faſt was kept 
Fed in Spain every Saturday, and one day in eacli 
1 by month, except Juby and Auguſt.9 The 
s of reaſon for faſting until none was to honour 
Jon he hour of the death of I S-CHR1ST, _ 
by | until Veſpers to honour his burial:F 

yy The Nen, of abſtinence Were mer 
Fon; * Epacan. Pet, Ales“ a ka * eh 

ding + v. Valel. not. in Euſ. 5. bill. c. . 


I + Gang. Gloſſ. v. ſuperpoſ. 
ſ Ep. can. Dion. Alex. * 1. Conc p. — | 


| $1Coms, Elib. c. 23. 26. 2 Tert. de jejun. c. 406. 
different. 8 
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different. Some kept the :Homephagia, or eat 
nothing that had been dreſſed at the fire: 
others kept the Terophagia, that is to ſay, 

they contented themſelves with dried meats, 
Abſtaining not only from fleſh and wine, but 
alſo from all vinous or juicy fruits, eating, 
with their hread, only nuts, almonds, and fuck 
ke dry fruits: others contented themſelves 
With bread and water.“ The Aerophagra 
waz particularly recommended in the time 
a: of "perſecution," as a preparation for mar- 
tyrdom. f Some even, beſides chaly-week, 
1 ſpent ſeveral days without eating, and, ſome- 
| times, ten ſuns. together, as Lucian expreſſes 
it, who was an unexceptionable witneſs in 
1 : this point zi for; in theſe continual faſts, they ¶ ©: 
1 included even the Sundays, on which, re- ſer 
1 gularly ſpeaking, it was not lawful to faſt. ! ¶ leſ 
F? I know ſuch inſtances of ſo rigorous a an. 
LE fait make little impreſſion on us now-a-days. the 
People perſuade themſelves that theſe anci- me 
; bent auſterities are no longer | practicable. WM is 
it Human nature, ſay they, is became weaker Wl inf 
| -than it was ſo many ages ſince :: the life of ¶ col 
dàVman is ſhorter: his conſtitution is not ſo yes 
I: robuſt. But I could wiſh to ſee ſome proofs Ml rul 
of this alteration in man. For I am not tin 
here ſpeaking of the heroic times of Greece, 
nor of the lives of the Patriarchs, or of the 
AntediJuvians: but I ſpeak of the times of the 


W d. de jejun. e. 13% 
-* + Id. ib. c. 9.—Iren. ap. Euſ. e. 24. 
+ Laciag in Philopatr: Pet. Alexan. c. 15. 
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9. II. 
r eat firſt Roman Emperors, and of the beſt knowẽwn 
fire: Greek and Latin writers.” : Examine them as? 
ſay, much as-you pleaſe, you will not find in them, 
eats, Wl that the life of man How been any way: ſhort- 
„ but ened for theſe ſixteen or ſeventeen hundred 
Beſs years paſt. At that time, and long before, 
uc. the life of man was uſually- confined to 
elves Bl ſeventy or eighty years. In the firſt ages 
Bagia of Chriſtianity, though there Were ſtill ſome 
time BW Greeks and Romans who uſed the gymnaſtic 
mar- exerciſes to acquire health and ſtrength of 
veek, body, there was ſtill a greater number who 
ome- ¶ weakened their conſtitution by exceſs: of de- 
reſſes I bauchery, particularly of that kind which is 
{s in moſt deſtructive of health, and which cauſes 
they many of the Levantines to grow old at pre- 
„re. ſent, at fo early a period of life. Nexerthe - 
aſt. I leſs, from among theſe debauchees of Egypt 
us 2 and Syria came the" greateſt faſters, and 
days. theſe great faſters lived longer than other 
anci- men. In hot countries, it is true, N 
able. ¶ is leſs troubleſome; but we meet with 
eaker I inſtances of abſtinence in Gaul, and in Kin 
fe of ¶ colder countries; and this, above a thouſand 
ot 10 years after the Apoſtles 3 for the ancient 
roots rule of faſting continued to St Bernard's 
n not time, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, TroHit T9075 byes 
. e a * A1. 
the . The * of the Great Boftber' appedbation of this 
of the book is Feb. 28, 1782.—And the Newſpapers, almoſt 
every week, give us more inſtances of longevity than we 
meet with in the * of luſtory mentioned by the au- 
thor, - 
15. | + Pr Ixxxix, 10. 
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The Chuittiata,; a8 well asche Jews, con- 
fidexed faſting) ail a ſtate. of afiiction.. The 
Jews, it is true, | faſted; ſometimes, to in- 
dulge a natural grief occaſioned by the loſs 
of fome one--who was dear to * or. by 
ſome other misfortune purely temporal. 
Other nations did the ſame; and we find 

like marks: of mourning among the 
Grecks and Romans. But the Chriſtians, 
ho applied every thing to what was of a 
ſpiritual concern, employed theſe exterior 
marks of afffiction, to exeite in themſelves 
that ſorroẽw which worketh ſalvation, that is 
to fay, compunction for their ſins.“ St Cy. 
prian would have a Chriſtian weep for the 
death of his ſoul as much, at leaſt,. as he 
would for the loſs of a perſon dear to him: 
and St Chryſoſtome makes uſe of the Tame Ml © 
[= - compazifoi.} They conſidered faſting more- 
1 over as a means of preventing temptations, by 
; weaketing the body, and ſubjecting it to the 
ming, One conſequencè therefore of faſting, 8⁰ 
. was to withdraw from the enjoyment. of all $ 
ſorts. of; pleafures, even the moſt lawful, 95 
Married people lived in continency at thoſe Ken 
times: All lired more retired, : obſerved a bt 
ſtricter ſilence, aſſiſted with more afſiduity q i 
at ieren 5 prayed and read a great A 
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con- e 
3 NUT, to ſay nothing of their faſts, the 
\ Joſh | Meals of the Chriſtians were always ac- 
: Ts *companied with frugality and modeſty. 'The 
oral, principle recommended to them was, bt 10. 
ind e er the ſake of eating, but to eat for the 
the ſake of living. It is the principle laid down 
ians, by St Clement of Alexandria, who ſays that 
of x 2 Chriſtian ought to eat no more than is ne- 
erior i <<ffary for the ſupport of his health, and for 
elves keeping up thedegree of ſtrength neceſſary for 
dat is his labour.“ He fays he ought to renounce 
Cr. ul exquiſite diſhes, the ſetting out of grand 


entertainments, and whatever requires the 


Oy art of cookery. They took, in a literal ſenſe, 
im: and as a general rule, what St Paul ſays: Ir 


Refraining from wine was chiefly recom- 
mended to women and to young people: 


a as And ſuch as drank it at all, always mixed a 

(hi 1 good deal of water with it. If they eat any 
f al animal food, they preferred fiſh or fowl to 

4 the groſſer fleſh of four-footed beaſts, which 


they eſteemed too ſucculent and too nourith- 


— ing: But they conſtaittly refrained from 
Pres blood, and ſtrangled meats, according to the: 
—. deciſion of the Coundil of the Apoſtles, and 


which was obſerved for ſeveral ages. Many 
therefore lived enly on white-meats, fruit, 


dens and pulſe. Beſides this, they thought even. 
1 lome pulſe, ſuch as peaſe, beans, and lentils, 


8 Mao 2. c. i, + Rom. xiv. 21. : Hier, ad. Fu- 
am -Clem. 1. Pædag. 2. Ade xv. 29.—-Min. Fel. 
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too nouriſhing for thoſe who wiſhed entire! 
to tame their fleſh. They reduced even the 
pulſe they made uſe of to plain herbs, with 
bread and water,* taking again in a literal 
ſenſe this paſſage of St Paul: He that is weak, 
Tet him eat herbs.+ It is obſerved of St Mat- 
thew the Apoſtle, that he lived only on 
herbs, the tender buds of trees, and berries. 
It is true, this abſtemious way of life was 
not ſo extraordinary then, as it would appear 
tow. Though the luxury of the table had 
come to an exceſſive height, as may be ſeen 
in the Greek and Latin authors of this time, 
particularly in Athenzus, it was not arri- 
ved at the pitch it is at preſent with us. 
'The Egyptians and ſeveral other nations {till 
obſerved their ſuperſtitious abſtinences 'The 
abſtinence of the Pythagoreans was held in 
great eſteem, as appears from the inſtance 
of Appollonius of Tyana, and the writings 
of Porphyry. Horace, as great an Epicu- 
rean as he was, reckons pulſe and herbs his 
ordinary food; and promiſes his friend, 
when he invites him to ſupper, nothing 
more.} The Emperor Auguſtus moſt com- 
monly lived on brown-bread, cheeſe, figs, 
dates, or raiſins, aad ſmall fiſhes. A thou- 
ſand other like inſtances are to be found. It 
was uſual to make only one full meal a day, and 
that in the evening, when they had diſpatch- 
ed all their buſineſs, and every body was got 


Clem. Alex. 2 Pædag. c. r. + Rom. xiv. 2. 

+ Inde domum me ad porri et ciceris refero, laganique diem 
catinum. Lib. 1. ſat.—Nec modica cænare times olus 13 
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home. This was their ſupper, or Cæna. 
What they called Prandiumm, was rather a 
breakfaſt than a dinner, in our language; 
ſince it was only a flight refreſhment; to 
ſupport them during the day: And ſeveral 
did not even take that.“ It is reckoned a- 
mong the exceſſes of Vitellius, that he often 
made four meals a day, and always three. , 
The Chriſtians lived at leaſt like the wiſeſt 
and beſt among the Heathens; and conſe- 
quently uſed only a pion diet: And they 
preferred that food which required no @rck- 
ſing at the fire, to that which did. They 
made, at moſt, only two meals a da 7 abſo- 
lutely condemning, according to the doc- 
trine of the Apoſtles, thoſe collations after 
ſupper, called Commeſations, which occaſion- 
ed the nights to be ſpent in debauchery and 
exceſs.] The repaſt, however ſimple and 
plain, was preceded and followed by long 
prayers, of which we have till a formulary 
11 the Prayers of the Church before and af- 
ter meals. Prudentrus made two hr ymns for 
this purpoſe, in which the ſpirit of the firſt 
ages is well expreſſed. 

"It was an uiual practice in thoſe times to 
have reading during the meal. Pliny ne- 
ver failed to have it :T-and Jnvenal, inviting 
one of his friends to ſup with him, promiſes 
to have Homer and Virgil read.** 


* Pranfus.non avid, quantum interpellet i inani ventre 
+ Suet, in Vitellio. c. 

Gal. v. 27. 
$ Cathmer, 3, 4 
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diem durare. Hor. x. Sat. 6. 
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The Chriſtians Had the holy Scriptures 
read, and ſung ſpiritual canticles, and grave 
tunes, inſtead of the profane ſongs and-buf. 
ſooneries, with which the Heathens aceom- b 
panied their entertainments : For they did. Wl © 
not condemn either Muſic or Mirth, pro- P! 
vided it was holy; and had God for its ob- 
ject. They did not eat either with heretics 


with the Catechumens: But they ſometimes 
eat with the Heathens, * not. to break off al. 
* with them. Hp 


.A. M. de efty- 3 e Deportment of the u! 
br. Chriſtians. fur 

of 

HE Chriſtians behaved with the ſame hi 
modeſty and reſerve in every action of Ap 

life. They valued only interior greatneſs iſ thu 
and nobility; they. eſteemed only ſpiritual Ml tie: 
riches. They condemned whatever luxury Wl © 2 
had introduced amidſt the prodigious riches © !c 
of the Roman Empire; ſuch as expenſive “ L 
buildings and. coſtly furniture, viz..tabtes of L 
ivory, ſilver bed-ſteads, coverlets of purple , m 
ſtuffs and of gold, wrought plate of gold A 
and ſilver, ſet with precious ſtones. Here tend 
follows the furniture the Perſecutors found then 
in the chamber wherein St Domna, a very“ an 
rich Virgin of Nicomedia, lived, fhut up“ 2c 

with the Eunuch, St Indus: — A Croſs, the 

Acts of the Apoſtles, two mats on the floor, ap: 
an earthen lamp, a ſmall wooden box, in wack 
on{t, 

Ap. 


I Cre. v. N. Ib. X. 27. 22 Clem. Alex. 2 Pædag. c. 7. 
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which they kept the holy Sacrament to com- 


municate themſelves.“ 


The Chriſtians. rejected all clothes of too 


bricht a colour; but St Clement of Alexan- 


dria recommended White, as an emblem of 


purity:+ And it was the moſt uſual colour 
among 
Chriſtians alſo rejected ſtuffs that were too 
fine, and filk — all, which was then in- 
deed ſo ſcarce, as to he ſold for its weight 
in gold. They rejected alſo rings, jewels, 
curled hair, perfumes, the too frequent uſe 
of the bath, exceſhve cleanlineſs, in a word, 
whatever, could. excite {ſenſual love and legs 
fure.|| Prudentius reckons as the firſt mark 
of St Cyprian's conyerſion, the change in 
his. exterior, and his contempt of drefs. ) 
Apollonius, an ancient Eccleſiaſtical writer, 
thus reproaches the Montaniſts, ſpeaking of 
their pretended Prophets: „Tell. me, doth 
« Prophet dye his hair or beard?. Doth he 
love 252 dreſs? Doth he play at dice? 
« Doth he let out his. money at intereſt 2 
« Let them tell me, if, this be allowed, or 
« not; and I will ſhew that they do ſo.” 
A Martyr, to convinee the. Judges of. a pre- 
tended Chriſtian's impoſture, repreſented to: 
them, © that this. cheat wore, curled hair, 
© and was: fond: af barbers: that: he ga-\ 
© 2ed too much at. Women: that. be Was a 


Add. Martyr: Nicom. ap. Baron. An. 293. 
2 Pædag. c. 10. + Vopis. Aurel. p. 224. D. | Clem. 
Alex. x. dro c. 10, II, 12, Kc. &. 3. c. I, 2, 3.— 
e Sali. Hymn. 13. 
HAPs Euſ. 5 hiſt. c. 18. | 
ij great. 


the Greeks and: Romans. T The 
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ee great eater, and ſmelt of wine.“ The 
whole exterior of the Chriſtians was ſevete 
and negligent, or, at leaſt, plain and grave. 
Some laid aſide the common ares, to take 
that of the Phitoſophers, as did Pertullian, 
and St Heraclas, a diiciple of Origen. 
They took few diverſions; they. avoided 
all public ſhews, whether thoſe of the Thea. 
tre, the Amphitheatre, or the Circus. On 
the Theatre were acted 'Tragedies and Co- 
medies: In the Amphitheatre were exhi- 
bited combats of gladiators and wild beaſts: 
The Circus was deſtinated to the chariot WI v 
races. All theſe public ſhews were a part tu 
of the worſhip paid to the falſe Gods, and ©! 
of the pomps of the devil. This alone was 10 
ſufficient to drive the Chriſtians from them. vw 
But they confidered them as a great ſource Wl cc 
of the corruption of morals: We ought Wl g 
« not, (ſays Tertullian) to love the repre-M 
* ſentation of what we ought not to do. Wl m 
The Theatre was the ſchool of immodeſty; Cl; 
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1 the Amphitheatre that of cruelty: And this P. 
1 ; the Chriſtians held in ſuch abhorrence, that ab 
2 they would not even ſee the executions of Ml It 


eriminals. ) Every one of thefe public ſports cc 
fomented all ſorts of paſſions. Even thoſe ſl m. 
of the Circus, which appeared the moſt in- 

nocent, are deteited by the Fathers, on ac- *P 
eount of the factions that reigned therein, WM , ' 
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and which every day produced quarrels, fu- 
rious animoſities, and bloody frays.“ 
ly, they blamed the great expence of theſe 
ſhews, the idleneſs they encouraged, the 


meeting of both ſexes, who were there aſ- 
ſembled promiſcuouſly together, diſpoſed to 
gaze on one another with too much freedom 


and curioſity - 


The Chriſtians alſo condemned dice, and 


other ſedentary games, the leaſt evil of all 


which is, that they keep up idleneſs and 
ſloth. T They blamed loud laughter, and 


whatever excites it: Such as ridiculous geſ- 


tures and talk, merry ſtories, acts of buffoon- 


ery, and fooleries: And ſtill with more rea- 


ſon, all ſorts of immodeſt geſtures and 
words. 'They would admit of nothing unbe- 
coming in the life of Chriſtians, nothing vul- 
gar or unworthy of perſons of character: 
Nothing of that filly, uſeleſs talk, ſo com- 


mon among the lower claſs of people, eſpe- 


cially the women; but condemned by St 


Paul, when he ſays that our diſcourſe ought 
always to be ſeaſoned with the ſalt of grace. 
It was in order to retrench all theſe diſor- 


Fl 


ders, - that. filence was ſo much recom- 


mended. cs tf 11 
A diſcipline like this, will undoubtedly 


appear very ſevere now-a- days: But we ſhall 


* Aug. 6. Conf. c. 7. f Clem. 5. Pædag. 11. Cyp. 
de op. Eleem,—---Ovid. de Art. arand. jib. 1. V. 89. 
Clem. 3. Pædag. c. 11. Apollon. ap. Euſ. 5. Biſt. c. 18. 
len! Pa dag. II. c. 67.—Iren. 4. c. 47. Ambroſ. I. I. 
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be the leſs: ſurprized at it, if. we confider that 
eerers are often blamed and curſed in the 

- Holy Scripturesz* that the life of \JEsUs- 
CHRISH, and that of his Diſciples was very 
grave and ſerious; and that St Paul expreſs. 
ly and by name condemns what the Greeks 
called EAutrapelia, and of which Ariſtotle 
wanted to make a virtue. The Latin Inter: 
preter has rendered it by the word Scurrility, 
which has made our modern DoSors mif- 
take its meaning. And, indeed, the whole: 
kfe of a Chriſtian conſiſts in expiating paſt fins 
by the practices of penance, and in guarding 
Himſelf againſt future fins, by the morti-. 
fication of the paſſions. The Penitent, in 
order to puniſh himſelf for his paſt abuſe of Ch 
leaſures, ought to begin by depriving him: reſ 
felf even of thoſe that are allowable: And; N roſ. 
in order to extingutth. concupiſcence, or, the 
at leaſt, to weaken it, the feweſt poſſible: ¶ the 
mult be granted him. Thus a true Chriſ-. WM wa: 
tian ought not to ſeck after what pieaſes the if cip! 
fenſes, put only to take, as. it were, by the Bi wa: 
by, that pleaſure which is connected with {Mit b 
the neceſſary functions of. life, fuch as eat- Th. 
and ſleeping. If he take any diverſion, I con 

it ought to be really a diverſion, that is to ſay, Hanc 
a relaxation of the mind; a reſt: from labour, Ml ob!i 
to ſatisfy: the weakneſs. of nature, which 
would fink, if the body always laboured, and 
the mind were perpetually fixed on one cer- 
tain object. But to ſeek pleature merely for 
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Wor pleaſure's ſake, and for no other end, 
g certainly acting the moſt contrary to the 
obligation of renouncing ourſelves, which is 
he foul of all the Chriſtian virtues. Bodi- 
ly labour, or moderate exerciſe, is a relax 
ation to the mind; mere reſt, food, and 
fleep, are ſufficient to recruit the body: Se- 
Identary games are never neceſſary. This 
we ſee by the example of the poor, and of 
all the common people, who continually la- 
bour. They are the rich, and ſuch as have 
no employment, who ſeek after diverfions. 
to diminiſh the irkſomeneſs of their idle 
He... 
This ſerious and mortified turn of true 
Chriſtians is ſeen by the nature of the he- 
reſies of theſe firſt ages, moſt of which a- 
roſe from an exceſs of ſeverity and hatred of 
the body. The Marcionites, and afterwards 
the Manicheans, maintained that the fleſh- 
was evil, as being the work of the evil prin- 
ciple: From whence they concluded that it 
was not lawful to eat any, nor to multiply 
it by generation, or hope it would riſe again. 
This contempt of the body, this abſtinence and 
continence, had a ſpecious outward: appear- 
ance. The Montaniſts added ſeveral faſts of 
obligation to thoſe enjoined by the Church.“ 
They condemned ſecond marriages, and: 
would not admit of. the Sacrament of-repen= 
tance, thinking the Church had not the power 
of raiſing ſuch as had fallen into any great 
crimes after their baptiſm. Aman who ſhould. 


*. Greg. Naz, Or, 6. p. 140. * | 
| take. 


Art Chriſtians may appear to us, we muſt not all 
imagine that it was ſad and ſorrowful. St ly 
Paul required not what was impoſſible, when f 


Part of mankind, they were, at the ſame 
paſſions which torment them, ſince they 
| ſpent their lives void. of ambition and free 
little affected With the calamities thereof. 
faction ariſing from good actions, by which 


all, they enjoyed the hope of another life, 
.-which they looked upon as near at hand. 


quickly away, and the perſecutions appear- 


concern. f? They wiſhed their children the 
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take it into his hend to maintain ſuch errors 55 
now-a-days, would ſcarce find any followers. 1 
But, however ſevere this mode of life of the | 


he exhorts''them to rejoice.* If they de- WI 
prived themſelves of thoſe violent pleaſures, 3 


which are the general purſuit of the greater Tt 
time, exempt. from the vexations and other 
irom avarice.+ As they had no attachment 
to the good things of this life, they were 
They enjoyed peace of conſcience, the ſatis- 


they endeavoured to pleaſe. God: And above 


For they knew that this viſible world pailes 


ed to them as forerunners of the general 


judgment. 
Thus the care of W gave them no 


ſame happineſs they withed themſelves; 
viz.. ſpeedily to quit this world. If they 
left them orphans, which was often the caſe 
with the Martyrs, they knew the Church 
would be their mother, and that they would 


* Phil. iii. T. iv. 4. + Cyp. ad Demetr. þ Tert. 
F.. ad Uzpr. on 3+ & 
want 


% 


want for nothing. 
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lived from hand to mouth, by manual la- 
bour, or on their income, which they ſhared” 
with the poor. Thus they lived free from 


all anxiety, and diſembarraſſed of all worlds - 


ly concerns, ayerle- to all ſordid gain, and to 
whatever could in the leaſt degree be ſuf- 
pected of injuſtice; and, moreover, void of 


every deſire of amaſſing and of growing rich. 


The diſorder of which the Biſhops: moſtly. 


complained i in the intervals of the perſecu- 
tions, was that the Chriſtians purchaſed im- 


moveables, and ſought eſtabliſnments on 
earth. Men, who had thus weaned themi- - 


ſelves from zul temporal concerns, had no 
great reliſu for the pleaſures of ſenſe: And 
we ourſelves are not thoroughly Chriſtians, 


if we have not a ſincere deſire at leaſt. of re- 


ſembling them. What greater pleaſure,” 
ſays Tertullian, ce than to contemn the 
« world, than to enjoy true liberty and pu- 


© rity of conſcience, to be content with a 


« little, and not to fear death? You trample : 
« under foot the Gods of the Gentiles, you 
« drive out devils, you cure diſeaſes, you 
« alk for revelations, you live to God.— 


« Theſe are the pleaſures, theſe. are the 
ſhews of Chriſtians. “ 1 U. 


'* Text. de Spect. c. 9. oils 


Moſt of them, therefore, 
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. 1 
Wh ITH all this e "BI tempo- | 
' ral concerns, moſt of the Chriſtians f 
| were married. The celibacy of the Hea- . 
thens was hateful, as being founded only on 
licentiouſneſs and debauchery. Therefore 
the civil laws endeavoured to repreſs theſe b 
by different penalties, and: by beſtowing re- * 
wards on thoſe who increaſed che number of 
citizens by the fruits of lawful marriages.“ I, 
Thoſe who found themſelves overburden- ; 
ed with children, made no difficulty of ex- oy 
poſing them as ſoon as born. The Chriſti- 2 
ans deteſted this inhumanity. We marry,” Fa 
Jays St Juſtin, only to have children: Or 
cc totally renouncing Marriage, we obſerve WW pe 
*< perfect continency. f And St Clement 5 
of Alexandria ſays, A man either ought = 
'«:to marry, or totally refrain from the plea- 5 
cc. ſurèes of the married ſtate.“ t They there- : 6 
fore knew but theſe two ſtates of life, and wo 
gave the preference to the latter; the excel- Ws 
lence of which they knew from divine au- - © 
thority. * Many engaged themſelves to con- wal 
tinency immediately after their baptiſm :{ 7 4 
And among thoſe who had been Chriſtians = 
from their infancy, there were many, of both a 
ſexes, who had preſerved their purity to the — 


age of ſixty or ſeventy. T It is well known dar! 


* 'Tacit. Ann. 3. Cod. £4 infirm. pæn. cælib. V. Bar. bod) 

ron. an. 57. n. 44, &c. + 1. Apol. p. 91. f 2. Pad. 
c. 10. Id. 5. Strom. p. 459. Athenog. Apol. p. 38. 6 
5 5 Tert. ad Uxor. c. 5, I Juſtin, I. Apol. P. 61. Mone 
how E æda 
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how far Origen carried his indifcreet zcabfor 
contineney; and this abuſe of mutilating 
themſelves became ſo frequent, that it was 
found e to enact 8 o e. 
ie: 79 7 
The more Alen fort Thiel W this 
point much too far. Some of them condemn- 
ed ſecond marriages ＋ Others condemned all 
marriages in general, and looked upon every 
union of the ſexes as a crime. It is to theſe 
latter, St Clement of Alexandria applies the 
prediction of St Paul concerning thoſe, who 
were to come in the latter times, forbidding 
marriage. | This it was which made that 
Father and others extol the ſanctity of the 
married ſtate, and cite the ag; of St 
Peter and St Philip, who were both of them 
married, and had children. The Fathers 
conſidered. marriage in a noble light, as hav- 
ing for its end the production of rational 
creatures, who are to ſubſiſt for all eternity; 
and rendering man, in a particular manner, 
the image of God, by concurring with him 
in the production of a man.] They would 
not have us propoſe to ourſelves pleaſure a- 
lone in that dangerous, though lawful in- 
tercourſe, but to regulate it by reaſon and 
decency; with a continual attention to the 
preſence of God, who ſees, in the thickeſt 
darkneſs, and each a great reſpect for our 
bodies, which are his Temples. | 


Can. Apoſt. 21, 22, Can. Nic, 1. TO Tert. de 
Monogam. f 3. Strom. p. 446. Tc SIP Alex.” 2. 
Pædag. c. 10. 

G Among 
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Among the precepts regarding the-<dueca- 
tion of — e oy Fathers recom- 
mended the marrying them young, to pre- 
vent any i Sh courſe of Hife. Thoſe 
who were ſo charitable as to bring up poor 
orphans, were adviſed to marry them as ſoon 
as they came 'of age, and with their own 
children rather than with others: And this 
 ſhews how bittle temporal intereſt was con- 
fidered in the marriage of Chriſtians. The 
; Biſhop was conſulted on marriages, as well as 
on other concerns of importance, ( in order,” 
Jays St Ignatius, “ that they may be con- 
te tracted according to God, and not to gra- 
70 tify concupiſcence.*t. Whien the parties 
were agreed, the marriage was celebrated 
publicly and with ſolemnity in the Church; 
and was conſecrated by the bleſſing of the 
Paſtor, and confirmed by the-:dblation of 
the holy Sacgifioe. They joined hands, 
and hs wife received from the huſband x 
„King engraved with a Croſs, or fymbo- 
lic of fome virtue, as a dove, an 
Anchor, or a fiſh.5 Such were the ſeals com- 
-monly ufed by the'Chriſtians: And among 
WM the ancients, rings ſerved for ſcals. 
The Chriſtians vefrained from the woe of 
_ quarelag e on ſolemn feſtivais, and an faſting- 
_ days, Hence .the prohibition of marrying 
at certain tires of the year is ſtill continued 


And * generally ved: in enden; 
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when nn. apply PROT = 
with greater liberty, to prayers, according to if 
the advice of the Apoſtle: St Clement of 
Alexandria ſays, that the Gzofix,. or the per- 
fect Chriſtian, when he has had children by 
his wife, will conſider her as his ſiſter, fnce 
ſhe is. to be ſo one day, when they have quit- 
ted their bodies: And Tertullian eertiſies 
that ſeveral obſerved continengx, 1155 mutual 
conſent,. in the married ſtate. thus re- 
preſents the happineſs of a Gy iriſtian — 2 
riage: 4 Two of the Faithful — together 
et the ſame yoke. They make together only 
« one. body and one ſoul. They pray to- 
4 22 they proſtrate together; they faſt 
«ta 3 they inſtruct and exhort one an- 
= 1 They are together at Church, and 
„ e of God; in the times of per- 
© ſecution, and in the intervals of eaſe- They 
5 conceal nothing from eack other, nor do 
they give each other any uneaſinefs. They 
« viſit the ſick when they pleaſe; 2 be- 
t ſtow their alma without reſtraint; they aſ- 
MAY: at — facrifice * 5 uneaſmeſs. 
« pfalms an hymne together; 
Ko ng excite. each other to praiſe. God.“ 
The Faithful were not allowed to marry un- 
believers, but they might continue to live 
together, if they were married before.) Se- 
| . marriages, though permitted, were 
looked a a weakneſs, and, in ſome 


1. Cor. vii. 5. + 6. Strom. p. 664. I Ad. Uror. 
e. 5. de Refur. earn. c. N. ne 
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QUCH TO as. was echo e life of each. 

- Chriſtian». Let us now ſee how they be- 
rs when they met together in their aſ- 
ſemblies. The name of Ecelefia, ior Church, 
ſigniſies nothing but a meeting of people to- 
gether; and, among the Greek cities, was 
Taken for an aſſembly of all the people to 
treat on public buſineſs; and the place. 
ef meeting Was generally the Theatre. We 
have, in the Acts of the Apoſtles, an inſtance 
_ of one of theſe profane aſſemblies at- Ephe- 
ſus; and to diſtinguiſh the aſſemblies of the 
Faithful, they were called the Aſſembly or 
Church of God. Origen, in his anſwer to 
| Celſus, draws a compariſon between theſe 
two forts" of afcmblies or Churches, and 
maintains, as a certain fact, that the leaſt 
zealous among the Chriſtians, the number 
of whom was fmall in compariſon of the 
others, were ſo much above all other men, 
that the aſſemblies of the Chriſtians werę like 
ſtars in the firmament. . The Chriſtians 
therefore of each town, Ma a body of 
themſelves; and this was one of the chief 
pretexts for perſecuting them: For their 
meetings were treated as ille gal, not becauſe 
: authorized. by the! . of the ſtate. The 


2 ren. 2. ad Vxdr. ©. 2. Hier ad Subvin ini * 
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eden me Aste ed Gi: 
union, which charity formed among the 
—ͤ e e 
2 inſt the government.. 


; ar e Chriſtians of the an 
know other, were it © 
| wu of the aſſemblies they held. — by 
ers and other religious exerciſes, where. they 
met one another almoſt every day... "Fhey- 
were often together, and conformed to one 
another even in things indifferent. Their 
joys and afflictions were in common. If auy 
one had received ſome lar favour from 
God, all ſhared: therein. If any one did 
publie p penance, all fued for metcy:. They 
lived rogethes Kke relations, c one an- 
other Fathers, Children, Bretbert and e. 
| according ti their age and Ker. 6 HI | 
This union was kept up by 
of esch Father in his own family; 
the fubmiſſion they ſhewed:. to 8 
and the Biſhops, 10 much 5 5 
— letters of St Ignatius the Martyr. The: 
thops, above all, were perfoctiy united to- 
—— They did nothing of importancys, 
but by common conſent. Thoſe: a 4 
province often met together in council, 
when they had the liberty ta do ſo... The 
moſt diſtant knew: one another, at leaſt hy- 
name and reputation, and frequently corres- 
ſronded by lettero; which. was egſily dene, 
on account of the great extent of the Roman 
Empire, which God ſeemed oy haye formed. 
. Tert. Apol. e. 3 © 864 
8 2 9 8 
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— zof: the Goſpel. Theſe Letters 
were of a, particular form, both. to prevent 


their being falfiied, and to keep the ſecrecy | 


ſo neceſſary in matters of ſuch importance; 
eſpecially in:the times of perſecution. For 
greater ſafety, theſe letters . ſome 
bc the Clergy; and when theſe Hẽ,ãë wanting, 
they rather choſe to ordain one on pen 
than to fend their letters by another hand. 
But as the Church was extended: far beyond 
the bounds of the Empire, on every tide 


of it, the uniformity of belief and man- 


ners found among all Chriſtians, was ſtill 
more wonderful in this great diverſity of na- 


p tions, whert it was ſeen that the true Reli. 


had corrected, i in its followers, all bar- 
barous and irrational cuſtoms and practices. 


one body; whoſe: members were united, not 


only in theo ſame b but by a ſincere 


charity. 1 urn (0) een 2h 78 
8 Fre t ee : "1 
——As $EMBLIES LITURGY. 
ACH particular Church W et iN 
A aſſembled together on tlie Lord's-day, 
4 the Heathens called it, and we after t "ak 
 Sun-day;' and which the Chriſtians have al- 
ways honoured in memory of the kreation 
of light, and the reſurrection of Ixsus- 
CATS They aſſembled ao on Frida], 


- in Cel: 2.1 ' 79, 7 d ler. Rom. 
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as Origen ſays y5,%toffacilicate the 


In a word, the Univerſal — 
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| hich le Cirikians diu continned to call 
Paraſave The place of meeting was, 4 
private houſe, where they choſe one of thoſe 
large rooms to eat in, Which the Latins called 
Cenarula, o ſupper- rome, and which were 
always in the upper part of the houſe. Such 
was that from which the young man, Euty- 
l chus, fell, whom St Paul raiſed to life,? 
It was on the third ſtory, enlightened with 
ſeveral lamps: And the — allea: 
bled there un Sunday night for the breaking 
of bread; that is — the celebration 
of the myſteries, which was followed, by; a 
repaſt. Gften did |the- perſecutions: es 
them id conceal themſelves. in-the-Crypte, ps 
ſubterraneous caves out of the tœwus, like 
the Catacombs, which are ſtill ſeen at Roche, 
and of which we have a deſeription in the 
book called Rama Sorerraneast When they 
enjoyed greater liberty, they publicly = 
| bled-im-places-more known to every body ta 
be Chriſtian Churches: We ſese ary 
of this under the Emperor Alexander; and 
under Gordianus. When the N Gal 
lienus put an end to the perſecution, he or- 
dered their Cæmeteries to be reſtored to the 
Chhriſtians, which commonly had Churches 
| adjoining to them.] And when Paul of ga⸗ F 
moſata Was depoſed; the Emperor Aurelian 
commanded that the houſe belonging to the 


| Church, nende reſtored to thoſe, who 
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leere iu che cummaniem af the Biſhop 


of 
Rome. Some of theſe public Churches had 
been private houſes, 2 
of the ſenator, 8t Pudens, father of gt No- 
vatus and St Timothy, Prieſt, of all the holy 
Virgins, St Pudentiana and St Praxedes. + 
There were often alſo new buildings Qed: 
on purpoſe. A Rrele before the "3 
of "Dioclefian, Churches had — * 
ne from the foundations in all the cities 
ww greatly was the number of che Faithful 
inereaſed. And the perſecutiva degan by: 
pulling down theſe buildings. 6+ $3397 \ 
In theſe aſſemblies, — d 
ed above were faid at the different hours ef 1 
micht and day; and the facrifice was there t 
ald offered, which could not be done wirh- te 
out the Prieſts. Theſe aſſemblies were de- h 


* 
* Y | 
= Sd enim. a 4 "I 1 


 Hominate@either 3 the — — them 1 
h che ſcripture, as the Supper, Breaking e: 
bf Bread, che Gölamon Or from names the p. 
——— 4 gag (em ar 

ie, aſſembly; in Latin Cale, Buekar: = 
that is, Thankſgiving: Liturgy, "which de 


means public ſervice. It was ſometimes' co. i 4: 


cbrated- before #ay-break, during the times 0 
of perſecution; chat it might not be inter. I 
rupted by the Heathens.$ There was only. ji **: 
dne ſacrifice offered in each Church, that is fer 

to ſay, in each Dioceſe. It was the Bien vi 

| whooffercd it, and che Prieſts never did, en- hs, 
er hiſt. 8. c. Mart. Nom. 205 Euſ. WI ©! 
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either abſent or ſick: The Prieſts however 


aſſiſted at the altar, and all of them offered 
1 together with him. The order of the Li- 


turgy has undergone ſome: changes, accords 
ing to times and places, and ſome ceremo- 
nies, indifferent of themſelves, have been 


added to it, and others have been retrenched; 


but, what is eſſential, has always been che 
ſame. Here follows what as been written 
on it from the earlieſt ages. nE 
After ſome prayers, 4 ſacred * riprure 
were. read; felt Leflans, out * tg 4 
Teſtament, then out of the new. 


Leſſons were always concluded by 
terwards explained; adding thereto ſome 25 


the Goſpel, which the Biſhop or riet a 


hortation ſuitable to the wants of his 
Then all. ſtood up, and turnii 


towards the /- 


— — with hands lifted; up to heaven, they 
prayed for all ſorts of people; for Sufi 
ans, for levers, for the great and 


little, and particularly for ſuch as were un- 
iction, for; the ſick, and all in, bY : 

ſtate of. ſuffering. The Deacon exhorted all 

e FBiſhop or Prieſt pronounce 

the prayer, and the people 4575 their aſſent 


theręto by apkwering⸗ Ainen. Then were of- 


fered the, EEC 48. t 15 broad, ang | 


The. pegple | 
eace; the men 


wine mixed with Kaen 
the matter of the ſacrific qt; 
P 


gave one another the Klfs of 


to the men, the women tg de amchen a 


EJ 22 
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_  facrifice, the Euchariſt was ſent to them by 


with them, in order to take it every morn- 


TY eas pou P. * 


(lie ef pere on. Then esch on 
made Ne to the Prieſt, who ons 
Hem tb God in name of alls After that, 
began the after of the facrifice, when the 
Frieſt admonithedthe people to raiſe up their 
hearts to God, ' to give him thanks, and to 
adore him witkr profound” reverence,' toge- 
ther with the Angels and all tlie Powers of 
Heaven. . He then went on np, till 
| the inftitution of the fin yl by 
Jxsus-CnRISs r at his laſt ſupper, and 4 
peating his words, he performed the conſe- 
cratron. After which, he recited; with all 
the e the Lord's Prayer: And Having 
1 the communion. himſelf, he diftri- 
baren e b 3 Sa, we 2 to all 


fent:7 . fpeaking, all, who 
Th into the urch, were to eee | 


- cate, particularly the Miniſters of the altar. 
| 1 of the Lord with 
13 4 —— precaution, Teſt the leaſt parti- 
, eof ſhould fall to the ground. - 
As to thoſe who could not aſſiſt at the 


the Deacons or Acolyths.. A part was alſo 
reſerved for the Yiaticunmr of d perſons, 
that is, for their proviſion - for ing pe great 
Journey they bad to take: The Faithful 
were moreover allowed to carry it Home 


CCW 


| ing, before ay other food; or on occa- 


dem. 4. Prdag. e. 2:=Orig. in Rom. 16. Ub. 16 
+ Cyp. de Orat. ; Juft. 2. Apol. 1 Apoll. 
— 1 ** 
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Gons of dangers, as when, they were 

o Martyrdom; becauſe they had not 975 

y the libert 5 to celebrate be m cries," 
What was relerved for perſons in , ealth of 
in ſickneſs, was the ſpecies of bread alone; 5 
though, when aſſembled together, all gene- 
rally communicated under both Kinds, ex- 

cept the little children, to whom the Eu- 
chariſt was given under the ſpecies of wine | 
alone. The Agape, or charity - feaſts, wb | 
followed the communion in thoſe early a 


were repaſts of common meat, of w 
they partook all together in the ſame place. 

_ Afterwards this repaſt was given to the wi- 
dows-and to the poor. There was always a 
ſhare ſet apart for the Paſtor, though ahſent. 

The Prieſts and Deacons had a double ſhare: 
and one was 5 to each of the e 
* e eee 1 


was in 0 afemblies. ae or | 
4 ſacraments were adminiſtered, as far as 
nigh done; and it was on that .account 
that the dnfidels were fo carefully: excluded, - 
as the Chriftians inviolably obſerved the pre- 
cept of the Lord, nt 1 give what nas 
holy to dogs, nor caſt pearls before Kune. 


— 
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Hence the facraments were called 134 
that is to day, things. concealed, concerning 
3 Tert, Is; Us, —Clem. 1. Strom. p. + _Cyp. 


de Lapſis. 10 W Ap * = Tel 45 Tein. C. 17. , 
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e 8 e lecrecy was tobſettet | 
With regard to ſuch as were wot initiated. 
| therein. Theſe, e were therefore | 
concealed not only from unbelievers, but 
even” from the Catechumens themſelves. 
They were not only never celebrated in their 
pfeſence, but they were not even told what 
paſſed therein, nor were the ſacred words 1 
ever pronounced before them, or the nature 
' of the ſacrament ſpoken of: Much leſs were 

they committed to writting.* If in any 


— - 


rr eget 


| apprehenſion” of the moſt. dreadful curſes 
4 2 ; Orig. i in Jol. P. 4. + Acts ii Il, 42, 46, —Ib. XX, 1 


N 


public diſcourſe or Writing, which might * 
fall into profane hands, there were a neceſ- Ml + 
ty of "Gedking of the Eucharift, or any je 
other myſtery, it was always done in ob- pe 
ſcure and enigmatical terms, Thus, in the w 
New Teſtament, to break bread,+ ſignifies to MI th 
conſecrate and diſtribute the Euchariſt, of 
which the unbelievers could not underſtand, wi 
This diſcipline continued many years after BW m 
the Church enjoyed its liberty. We muſt me 
only except the Apologies, in which the Fa- WW cr 
thers explained the myſteries in order to by 
juſtify the Chriſtians againſt the ealunaguch, Re 
with which they were loaded. pre 
After all, it was nothing new to aha ly 
W to ſee ſecrets in religion. They Wl {ec 
| had the ſame in their profane ceremonies. WW Th 
Thoſe who were initiated in the myſteries of ¶ abc 
Oſiris, of Ceres, of Eleuſina, or of Cybele, Ml Cai 
of the Gods of 'Samothracia, &c. 9 1 
themſelves bound to conceal them, under the Apo 
Naz 
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falling on them, and paſſed: for impious 
wretches and vHlains, if they at any time 
revealed them. Apuleius furniſhes us wit 
an inſtance. much to the purpoſe z* and it is 
this that makes Herodotus often Tay, when 
ſpeaking of the different religious ceremonies 
among the Egyptians: * I know the mean- 


«Cz I the yy hat I dare not tel * 


Tus fecrecy, however, with regard to the 
* myſteries, failed not to become a ſub- 
ject of calumny againſt the Chriſtians. For 
people oftener conceal what is bad than 
what is good; and it was but too notorious - 
that, in other religions, the greateſt part 
of the myſteries, which were concealed 
with ſo much care, were nothing but infa- 
mous acts of debauchery; as in the cere- 
monies of Ceres and Cybele, and thoſe ſa- 
crifices of Bacchus, which were prohibited _ - 
by an order of the ſenate in the year of 
Rome 568. The general prejudice which 
prevailed againſt the Chriſtians, made it eaſi- 
ly preſumed, that what they kept ſo great a 
ſecret, was ſomething of the ſame nature. 
Theſe ſuſpicions were ſtrengthened by the 
abominable practices of the Gnoſtics, the 
Carpocratians, and other heretics in their 
De Aſino. lib. 11. + Orig. in Cell. lib. 1. Tert. 
Apol. 7.—Clem. Alex. Protrept.--Liv. 59."c. g.---Greg« 
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aſſemblies,* and which we can ſcarce be- 


lieve, though the account thereof is given 
us by the holy Fathers: For the heretics all 
| 5 the name of Chriſtians. T The Catho- 


lies themſelves had Heathen flaves, who, 
thro? the dread of torture, would fay againſt 
their maſters, whatever their enemies pleaſed. 


Thus was propagated the fable that the 
| Chriſtians, © in their nocturnal aſſemblies, kil- 
led a child, which they eat, after they had 
roaſted it and covered it with flour, dipping 
their bread in its blood; which evidently came 
from a miſrepreſentation of the myſtery of the 
Euchariſt. It was al ſo ſaid of the Chriſtians, 
that after their repaſt i in common, at which 
i they eat and drank to excels, a morſel was 


thrown, to a dog faſtened to a candleſtick o 


the chandelier: And that the dog, leaping 
at the morſe}, overturned the only light 3 in 


the room; and that afterwards, under favour 
of the darkneſs, all their men and women 
came promiſcuouſly together, like 155 | 


beaſts, as chance ordered it.] The 
were the. chief authors of theſe hee gt j 


and however abſurd they were, the commen 


people gave credit to them; and the Chriſ- 
tians were obliged to ſet about ſeriouſly re- 


futing them. 9 The example in the Baccha- 
nalian feaſts, in which, two hundred years 


* Caſt. ap. Euſ. 4 hiſt. c. 3. Baron. an. 120. n. 22. 
rich. hzr. 26, 27.—lren, lib. 1. „ Euſ. e. 
'hift. c. 7.—ſuſt. T. Apol. p. 50. f See the Author's 
Eccleſ. Hiſt. l. 3. c. 21.—-Euſ. 4. hilt c. 7.—Athenag. 
Juſt. 1. Apol. { Min. Felix, $ N Apol. c. 


be⸗ 
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before, ſuch horrid crimes bid. been diſeo⸗ | 
vered, made people generally believe, that | 
there was nothing ſo abominable, which 
might not be introduced cp the probent "8 
of religion. _—_— 
The Chriſtians were moreover accuſed of 
being enemies to all mankind, and 1 
larly to the Roman power; of repining at 
the proſperity of the Empire, and of wiſn- 
ing its deſtruction.“ All this was ground- 
ed on what the Chriſtians ſaid of the vanity 
of all temporal grandeur, of the end of the 
world, and of the day of judgment; and, i 
perhaps, on the indiſereet or malicious re- 
port of what is foretold in the Apocalypſe, . 
concerning the puniſhment of idolatrous 
Rome, and the vengeance God would one 
day take for the blood of the Martyrs... What fl 
confirmed this'calumny was, that they took 
no part in the public rejoicings, which con- 
ſiſted in ſacrifices, feaſts; and public ſhews, 
full of idolatrous practices and diſſolutions. 
On the contrary, they affected to paſs theſe 
days in affliction and penance on account of 
the numberleſs crimes committed on them: 
And they rather choſe thoſe days for days of 
rejoicing, which the Heathens conſidered as 
lugubrious and unlucky} They even avoid- 
ed fairs, on account of the publie games ex- 
Wen at them. ll If they went to them at 


- — 
- — —_—_—_—_—___ O_o Ac. 
n 3 8 = 


Lucian Philop. 1 rert. Apol. c. Sug ? 1 en. 
Apoſt. 5. c. 6, 9.—Clem. 1. Pædag. . in Pf. 98.— 
Serm. 7. in App. Ambr;-—Baron. in ee EF. * 
Conſt. 3 2. c. 26. 
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all, it was only to buy in haſte ſome of the 
| Heokuvies of life, or ſome flave in order to 


make a convert of him. 
In a word, the profeſſion. they ada of 
ane all the eſtabliſned religions, was 


ſuſſicient to render them odious to the com- 


mon people. In vain did they declare, that 
they adored in ſpirit that God who created 
heaven and earth, to whom they continual- 


ly offered the ſacriſice of their prayers. 'Fhe 


idolatrous common people underſtood not 


ſuch language: they aſked them the name of 
their God, and called them Atheists, becauſe 
they adored none of the Gods ſeen in any of 


the Temples; nor had any blazing altars, or 


bloody ſacriſices, or ſtatues known to the 


people ͤx The Prieſts of the idols, the Au- 


gurs, the Aruſpices, the Sooth-ſayers; in a 


word, all whoſe profeſſions were founded on 


heatheniſm, failed not to foment and keep 
up this hatred of the common people z and 


to mploy, for that purpoſe, the pretended 


3 and the public calamities which 


ned; ſuch as droughts, and peſtilences. 
46. T he Chriſtians,” ſaid they, „drew down 
<< the. wrath of the Gods on all who ann 


Le them to live. 


By theſe prejudices, herr very virtues 


were turned to a poiſon. The charity they 


had for one another, was an odious con- 
fpiracy. The names of brothers and ſiſters, 
which they gave one another, were inter- 


18 preted i in a bad ſenſe; becauſe, in fact, the, 
#8 Mia, Felix. ' 4 Tert. Apel. e. 40. Abhob. init. 
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abounded every where. 


Heathens uſed them for purpoſes of de. 
bauchery.* I heir alms paſſed for means of 
ſeducing the poor, and of g ther 
over to their party; or ad an ae 
greedineſs of the Biſhops; that they in 


amaſs great treafures in <9 rm Churches, to 


have themat their on diſpoſal- Their Mira. 
cles, they ſaid; were the effect of witeheraft 
and magical impoſtures-. And, in — 


impoſtors, WhO boaſted they could foretell 


what was to come, by different ſorts of di- 
vination, or that they could cure diſeaſes by 
certain | characters and .enchantments, by + 
ſome barbarous words or extravagant figures, 
They even per- 
formed ſurpriſing things to deceive the ſight, 
either by art, or the power of the devil? 
Apollonius of Tyana is an illuſtrious ex- 
ample of this. The Heathens, therefore, 


uvere not very much ſurprized at hearing of 


miracles, or even ſeeing them; Frue mi- 
racles were confounded with falſe ones; 


and all were equally held in contempt who 


paſſed for performers of any.t The coun- 
try the Apoſtles and firſt Chriſtians came 
from, moreover, helped forward this error; 


for the greateſt mor of habe i een came 


from the Eaſt. 


The very W neger were. 8 ä 


ſubject of hatred againſt the Chriſt x ns. 


They were ſuppoſed to be guilty, becauſe 
they were . here treated as if they add 


aol 
* Tert. A 61. e. C. 39. Prod, Hy D6LA. 
Pes in Cel, lib. * i Irma, 
e H 3 been 


0 


&* OS an 4 * 
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the enormity. of their crimes by the ſeverity 
of the puniſhments inflicted on them. They 


were looked upon as a ſet of people devoted 


to death, deſtined to the fire and the gibbet; 
and called by opprobrious names taken 
from the puniſhments inſlicted on them.“ 


This it was that rendered the | Chriſtians 


fach objects of hatred ro the common peo- 
ple and the ignorant: Such were the grounds 
of whatever Suetonius and Taritus ſay of 


the Chriſtians, being led away * the com. 


mon opinion, '--Quetonius ſays, „that the 
. « Emperor Claudius drove the Jews out of 
Rome for raifing contiqual diſturbances, 
cc at the inſtigation of CHRIST; as if 
CaRrIs's had fill been on earth, and had 
put himſelf at the head of a party among the 
Jews. He reckons the putting of the Chriſ- 
tians to death, among the gobod actions of 
Nero: A people,” adds he, «who were 
cc followers of: a new and miſchievous ſuper= 
1 action; ſpeaking of Nero's fenting Rome 
en-fixe-for his div: lion, ſays, & that: he ac- 
s cuſed; thereof a fet of men whom the 
common people. called Chriſtians.” He 
then adds, «* Name came from CunIsr, 


* Tert, Ak. e. r Gang an, 138. D. '3.—Rizothzy 


ati. Barmenticii. Rewaril. V. Baron: an. 384. n. 5. 


+ Judæes, impulſore Chriſto, aſſiduò tumultuantes, Ro- 


1 expulit., _ wy Suct, Nero. n. 16. affecti. ſuppliciis. 


| | = genus hominum ſuperſtitionis novæ ac ma- 
Ann. Qu welpe flagitia inviſos, vulgus Chrif- 

MEI pre in Journ exitiabilis ſuper- 

Frogs | 

* whom. 
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been guiky; and a judgment was formed of 
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„ whom Pontius Pilate. had e 0 


« executed under the empire of Tiberius. 


And this pernieious ſuperſtition, repreſſed 
, « for that time, roſe up 


afreſh, not enly i 1 
« Judea, from whence the miſchief came; 
« hut in Rome itfelf, where whatever is hor- 

„ rid and deteſtable in e whole world, is 

found and practiſed. Firſt, there were 
« — Who tonſtſics; ; then, on the 
« report of theſe, a great muktitude were 
« convicted, not ſo much of firing the city, | 
as of the hatred of mankind againſt them,” | 
He afterwards. treats them, «as guilty: _ 5 
« ron ans „ of. ö 


WS” 
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GENSI BLE monly and even ſuch as had 
examined ſomewhat into the Chriſtiane 
religion, had likewiſe their reaſons for diſ- 
king the Chriſtians. For theſe ſenſible 
people, were either Greeks or Romans, 
accuſtomed to defpiſe all other nations, 
whom 2 called Barbarians, and eſpeci- 


ally Jews, who had been, for a long 


dw, decried and looked upon as a ſet 
of people ridiculouſly. ſuperſtitious, and 
weakly credutous. % A Jew,” 2 45 orace, 


ſpeaking of a prodigy, “„ may believe it 
6 but 1 cannot.” + Wherefore when they 


VT. Quo omnia . atrocia & patenca confluant, | 
celebrauturque. 


1 vat. 5. | Credar Judzus Apills, non ego: | 1 28 
N were 


the ſon of God, a man who had been hangs 
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alive after his death, and if he was their true 
King. It is eafy to judge how abſurd ſuch 
diſputes muſt have appeared to them. They 
ſaw that this new ſect was hated and perſe- 
cuted by all the other Jews, fo as to excite 
frequent ſeditions: and they hence en. 
cluded that they muſt be the worſt of all. 

They were {order told, that theſe — 
employed neither argument nor eloquence to 
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the facts they advanced, and which they 

etended to confirm by miracles: that the 
greater part of them were a ſet of ignorant 
wretches, and ſtudied only the books of the 
Jews: that they profeſſed to inſtruct only 
. ſuch ignorant creatures as themſelves, wo- 
men, and the common people, becauſe they 
found them better diſpoſed to receive their 
doctrine, than thoſe of more enlightened 
minds. 1 This mode of proceeding. was: 
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of inſtruction whatever for the common 

ple. The Philoſophers alone ſpoke of mo- 
rality, and their diſputes had rn to => 
with the practices of rehigion. ||: Laſtly, a 

_ all the heretics went by the name of Chrif- 


other Viſionaries attacked by St Irenzus, 


Ads xxv. T9. 1 wia. xxviii. 22. 


Were 


were 00 that ſome of the Joy adored,” as 


ed; and that their chief diſpute with the reſt 
of the Jews, was whether this man was ſtill 


perſuade, but only exhorted others to believe 


quite new to the Heathens, who had no rr 


tians, the dreams of the Valentinians and 


8 I Auyg. de vera relig· init. 


1 
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ron ms Evang. 1 c. 2. 


NS. 9g. 
were attributed to the whole Church : * and 


the Heathens confounded all their wild no- 


tions with the Catholic doctrine; and Chriſ- 
tianity appeared to them nothing but the ef- 


fects of obſtinacy in a ſet of i en and | 


un creatures. T 5 

«© Why, faid they « ſhould you abandon | 
« religions ſo long ago inſtituted, with 
« ſuch fine ceremonies, by the authority of 
« ſo many kings and legiſlators, and by the 
« conſent of. all nations, both Greeks. and - 
« Barbarians, to embrace foreign manners 
« and cuſtoms, and to intereſt yourſelves in. 
« the ſupport of Jewiſh fables ? Were you 


« to become quite Jews, it might be allow- |. 
« ed you to do ſo; but what a madneſs is 
e it to ſerve the God of the Jews in ſpite 


« of the Jews, by a new worſhip rejected by 


c them, and to make uſe of laws, which are : 
« not proper for you !” t 84 „ 
Ihe morality of the Chriſtians, it is vhs 


was pure, and their lives correſponded with 
their doctrine. But there were every where 
Philoſophers, who made a profeſſion of 
practiſing virtue and of teaching it. | There 

were alſo many, in theſe firſt ages of the 
Church, who, perhaps, in imitation of the 
Chriſtians, went about, pretending. to re- 
form mankind, and, on that account, ſuffer- 
ed ſome ill uſage, as Apollonius of Lyana, 


Muſonius, Damis, Epictetus. The Philo- 


ſophers had been in repute for ſeveral ages: 


0 Orig. in Celf. + V. Baron. An. 179. n. 27928. 
| | Tert. Apol. c. 56. 
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people thought they had faid every thing; 


and could not conceive how any barbarians 


ſhould know more than Pythagoras, Plato, 
or Zeno They were rather inclined to 


believe, that, if theſe: people had any thing 


good amongſt them, they muſt have bor- 


rowed it from thoſe ſo famous ſages of 
old. Beſides, the Philoſophers-were more 
accommodating in their doctrine of morals 


than the Chriſtians. Moſt of them did not 


reject pleaſure, and ſome made it the ſu- 
preme good of man. They left every one 
to follow his own opinion, and to hve as he 
pleafed, content! with deſpiſing 
ſuch as were not ot Philoſophers, and making 


a jeit of them. The number of Philoſophers 


was very great. Theſe doubted of every 


thing, eſpecially of whatever regarded the 


Deity, a point fo poorly cleared up by 


them. They made it: a rule of prudence 


and We to ſuſpend their judgment; 


and took it very much amiſs, that a ſet 
of ignorant men, and of the common peo- 


ſuch as moſt of the Chriſtians were, 
ſhould have the preſumption to decide on ſo 
ſublime a ſubject. - For their part, they 


made a profeſhon-of reſpecting the eftabliſhs 
ed religions. Some believed in them, and 


gave myſterious explications of the moſt ri- 


| he ous fables; others, keeping to them- 
- ſelves the knowledge they had of the ſu- 


preme Being, the SS of nature, left the 
ſuperſtitions t to thoſe whom 77 Judge in 


782 o Nut Fells. 25 
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capa ble of 8 The W them- 


ſches, who declared the moſt openly againſt 
the popular opinions concerning the Gods, 


fallen not to aſſiſt at the ſacrifices, and took 
a part in the ceremonies of the religion of 
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the places where they chanced to be. * * 


Ahey all agreed not to attack cuſtoms and 
practices authorized by the laws and lengeh 
of time. 

The belief i in a e of Gods went ſo 
far as to imagine that every nation, every 
city, each family had their own, who took 
care of them, and required to be there hon- 
oured by ſome particular mode of worſhup. 
Thus they eſteemed all religions good with 
reſpect to thoſe nations, where they had 
been long eſtabliſhed- Women, and the 
ſickle, ignorant common people were ever 
much inclined to embrace new religions, 


thinking that the more Gods and Goddeſſes 


they worſhiped, and the more diligent and 
exact they were in obſerving the different 
ceremonies, the more religion they would 


have. Men of a graver turn of mind, and 
the Politicians, repreſſed, as far as poſſible, | 


_ thisreſtleſs diſpoſition, and would allow of no 
change in this point. They eſpecially con- 
demned the introduction of all foreign reli- 
gions, and the Romans made this a capital. 
point in their policy. + They perſuaded the 
people that Rome was . indebted to their 
tutelary Gods for the greatneſs of their em- 
Fire: and that chef e their Gods muſt be more 


1 Ale dvinis, Hor. 1 T. Liv. lib. 19. 
12 power 
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ru chan the others, OAT they. had F 
ſubdued all the nations of the whole world. 0 
And in fact, after the full eſtabliſhment of M ; 
_ Chriſtianity, the Heathens failed not to attri- f 
bute the fall of the empire, which followed 
ſoon after, to this change; and St Auguſtine 
was obliged to compoſe his great work of the 
Ci ry or Gop, to anſwer their calumnies. 
The contempt the Chriſtians expreſſed for 
death, did not much ſurpriſe the Heathens. 
They were accuſtomed to ſee volunteer-gla- 
diators, who, for a trifling reward, or even 
for nothing, expoſed themſelves to be mur- 
dered in 8 e theatre. They ſaw, 
every day, people of the beſt characters put an 
end to their lives for the ſlighteſt diſappoint- 
ment: and there were Philoſophers who did 
it for meer oſtentation, or jactation, as law- 
yers expreſs it. Witneſs Peregrinus, whoſe 
tragical end is related by Lucian. Thus ſee- 
ing the Chriſtians ſhun all the pleaſures of 
this life, and looking for happineſs only in a 
|  Iffe to come, they were aſtoniſhed that they 
did not make away with themſelves. It 
4 will be ſaid to us, fays St Juſtin, “ go 
cc all of you then, and kill. yourſelves, and 
«-you will immediately find God, without 
e giving us any furt trouble.” 't And 
Antoninus, the Proconſul of Afia, ſeeing 
the Chriſtians coming in crowds about his 
| tribunal, to preſent themſelves to martyr- 
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dem, on out: 4 Ah wretches! If vou- 
« wiſh to die, 1 have 4 TOPes. and prexipighs 


' Alwere ee againſt the Chrif lang, 


the common people, the —— the ig; 
norant and learned. They were hated. by 


ſome as impoſtors, villains, and men with- 
out religion; and deſpiſed by others as haters 
of mankind, a ſect of e and melan- 
cholic foals, hom an obſtinacy, to a degree 
of madneſs, made ruſh on to death. The 
general prejudice againſt them was ſuch, 
that they were condemned for the name 
alone of Chriſtian, without any further. e, 
amination. This name was ſufficient. to 
deſtroy; the 4 Merit of all the good, they were 
etherways ænovrn. tu doe and it * a com · 
mon ſaying aman ec the be ya . 
“one is an 3 worthy nd 
* 2 Garin . E 4571 
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TT is een chat this: public hatred 
ſhould draw down perfecutions on the 
Chriſtians, But, perhaps, ſome may be ſur- 
prized-that the 3 who, i in their laws, 
and in all other reſpects, appear to us men 
full of good ſenſe and equity, ſhould exerciſe 
towards other Romans, or even towards any 
men, the cruelties we read of in the hiſtories 
of the martyrs: that the judges ſhould cauſe 


* Tert. ad ſcapul. caulk... + Bonus vir C. es tantum 
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Ans accuſed ke wortdted'| in their preſence, in 
the open market- place, before all the people; 
and 7 5 they ſhould employ ſuch. a variety of 
fv. be ments, as to make them appear to have 
been arbitrary. Perhaps it may not be "uſeleſs 
.to ſee What I Appertained: to their laws and 
manners, and what a falſe. zeal and. Policy 
added thereto. mein 
All the Judiciary proceedings of the Ro- 
f mans were in à public audience. Criminal, 
as well as civil cauſes were tried, and deter- 
mined, and ſentence paſſed in the fotum or 
market- lace. The magiſtrate was ſeated 
on à high tribunal, under a covered | 
ſurrounded by bis officers, with Fro: | 
beating hatchets and bundles of rods; and 
_ ever ready to execute his orders: 
fox the Roman magiſtrates were military as 
Well as civil officers: # © The puniſhments of 
each crime were regulated by the laws; but 
they were different according to the differ- | 
ence of perſons ; and always more rigorous 
towards flaves, then towards freemen ; to- 
wards' ftrangers, than towards Romans. 
Hence St Paul was beheaded, as being 4 
Roman citizen, and St Peter ae crucified, 
as being a Jew. The croſs was the moſt 
dilgracetul of all puniſhments; and ſuch 
as were to be faſtened to it, were, com- 
monly, firſt beaten with rods, and had 
their ſides burnt with red-hot irons or light- 
* torches. The torture was alſo "_ in 


185 Cie. 4. in verrem 6. 40. . K. 
41. 6.33 depen, L. 9.9 xx; Ke. b. 
public; 


confeſs their real Crimes. 


and the 7 5 N were ee to | he 
the Chriſtians, as were, uſed to make others | 


AP he Tame way 
of torturing by the ſtretching of the limbs, 
by ſcourging, by iron and fire, continued | 
even under the Chriſtian Emperors. This 
is ſeen in the inſtances of St Eutropius 
and St Tigrius, who were tortured in this 
manner in hatred of St CENT though 
under other pretexts. 4 1 7 

It was an uſual thing to Tas dkmn the 
meaner ſort of criminals to work in the 
mines, t as the French now ſend. them to 
the gallies; 3 or to order them to be expoſed | 
to wild beaſts, in the Am hitheatre, for the 
diverſion of the people. There might liker 
viſe be different ſorts of puniſhments in 
different provinces: and it cannot be denied 
that the . C often invented new. 


nt 


ones a eg Chriſtians, particularly du- 
ring tl . erſecutions; when the ven- 
2tion at eine eir numbers increaſe, ook 


ed, to rage; and when the devil ſugge 
means of. rather killing the fouls, cha ro : 
bodies. Ido not believe that any inſtance | 
can be found of others, belßdes Chriſtian 
Virgin 5 being condemned to Frog tion. 


1. at. fl. de Hvaſt, Tert. Apel c. 2. 
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Chriſtians, . cauſed this kind of puniſhment 


to be invented; as alſo that of the Martyr, 
lentioned by St Jerome, who was tied down 


wich foft cords on a bed, in a delightful 
: garden, i in order to be tempted by. 4 150 
woman, when the Mart rer bit off his tous 
and ſpit it in her face.“ In a word, 


were very many Martyrs put t6 death or hot | 


tured ee any form of trial, either b 
the mutinous Pants or of their 081 
e 340 . 0 
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rende commonly. begari by fo 
"edict forbidding the aſſemblies of the 


Gods. The Biſhops gave notice thereof to 


one another, and exhorted one another to 
| 5 triph their pr . iy and to encourage the 


e Many then fled, aceording to the 

vice of Re en Even the Bi- 
225 s and Prieſts ſeparated; ſome withdrew, 
wht others remained with the eople, an 
carefully concealed themſelves, Nala the 
ſtricteſt ſearch was made after them, 28 the 
deſtruction of them might diſperſe the flock: 
Some changed their names, that they might 


* 25. 
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Chriſtians, and anden to certain pe- 
nalties all who refuſed to  aexifice. to the 


* Vit, 8. Pauls, hn. renn * * . 


Ne 


Conc. 4 Cyp. Ep. 52. ad A. | 


not he ſo dl m 5 Heat bought 
themſelves off from perſecution by money, 
hich: t gave not abe moleſted; Als 
ſuffering in their . prope 
ſhewing:how: much greater. a value b ſet 
on their ſouls than on riches. But if they, 
purchaſed bills of ſafety by money, which 
might make people beliey that they had 
obey ed the,edicts of the on He ep they 
were called Labellatict, and ranked with the 
Apoſtates, as having tacitly. eee, 7 
themſelves idolaters. T ROE, 
The Canons of the Church n any one 
expoſing himſelf voluntarily to martyrdom, 
or doing any thing that might irritate the 
Heathens, or draw on a perſecution; as to 
deſtroy their idols, to ſet fire to N Tape, 
ples, to abuſe their Gods, or publicly to at- 
tack, their ſuperſtitions. ] Not but theres 
were inſtances of ſome holy: Martyrs: WhO 
acted in ſomewhat like this manner; and of ; 
ſeveral; who, denounced themſelves. The. 
general maxim however was, not to tempt 
God, but to wait with patience: until they. 
were diſcoyered, and judicially interrogated, 
in order to give an account of their faith. 5 
There. were two oppoſite hereſies in this 
point to be avoided. The Gnoſtics and 
Valentinians decried Martyrdom, as of no 
mente, ince, JesUs-CyRIST, died, to 
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bie bs H heath, WAL Uſtinguiſhing 
from What death he Taves us.® They even 
lid that it was offering an affronk 0 Godz 
and that fince he Fefaſcs the blood of goats 
and bulls, chere is no appearance'that he de- 
fires the blood of men. The Marcionites, 
on the other hand, expoſed themfelres to 
Martyrdom out of hatred to the fleſh, and 
to him who created it, who, they ſaid; Was 
the evil principle. Such as died for che 
faith, were examined by this rule, to ſee 5 
they ought to be honoured as Ma 
This Re to have been the "ofigit or io 
nonizatio ney © ac | 
When any "Chriſtians were" ajipteended; 
they were Broke ht before the Magiſtrate, 
who, "ſeated on is tribunal, Judicrally in- 
terrogated them. If they denied that _— 
were | Chriſtians, they generally were di 
miſſed on their word: For it was well 
known, that ſuch as were really ſo, either 
never denied it, or, if they did, ceaſed to be 
1 17 pooÞ Sometimes, for the greater 
they made them immediately do 
one Al > Tata or utter ſome abuſive 
_ expreſſions: agaireſt esvs-CKkIST.” If they 
confeſſed themfelves to be Chriſtians; en- 
deavours were uſed} to overcome their con- 
ſtancy, firſt by 1 and promiſes, 
then by threats; and laſt wid by torments. f 
Attempts were made to take them by 1 ſur- 
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Nine, and make them commit nd nc of 
impiety, though involuntarily, in order to 
fuade them that they could not now go 


D had done: As the trial 


was always in the publio market · place, there 
was always ſome idol or altar there. Vic- 


tims were offered in their -preſence, and 


force was uſed to make them taſte t 


ſo as to open their mouths-by violence, to y | 


put in a piece of meat, or, at leaſt,” a dro: 

of wine which had been offered to the falſe 
Gods.* Andalthough the Chriſtians knew, 
that it it nat ibat which © goeth into the mouth 
defileth a man; but what cometh out of the 
mouth, or the heart, this defileth | a; man: f 
they uſed every endeavour not to give the 
Jeaſt ſcandal to the weak. There were ſome 


. — ſuffered their, hands to de r 


ing thereon, for a long time, burning 


po wich at" — thy "might, ſeem. to 


offer incepſe b the coals, a8 St 
Barkany did, -W ie How) St Baſil made. t 
The ordi were ſtretching. 


inary x 
then, on the rack, with cords faſtened. to, 
their hands and feet, and drawn by pullies 
at both ende or hanging them by the hands 
vith great 


weights faſtened. to their feet; 
beating them — ſwitches or thick ſticks, 


or whips, armed with ſharpened, points of 
iron, called ſcorpions; or thongs of raw 


hide, and leaden bullets dakened. to their 


-"* Gam, 24; Pet. Alex, . x, Cone. b. 961. Af. 8. s. 
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ſtrokes. Other, when ſtretched ont, h 


 theiv-fides burnt, or torn with iron oombs or 


hocks; ſo that their ribs. were often laid 
bare, and cheir bowels ſeen, and the fire 
Sang into the body, ſuffocated the ſuffer- 
To render their wounds more painful, 


they were ſometimes rubbed with ſalt and 
vinegar, and were torn e gen when 
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F ER theſe rortures viheyreny alive 
W' mterrogated. ' Whatever was ſaid by 
the Judge or the Sufferers was taken down, 
word for word, by officers of the regiſter, 
and the whole trial was thus given in a much 
more exact manner than is done by any of 
our officers of juſtice-at preſent. For as: the 
ancients had the art of writing by ſhort 
notes, each of which expreſſed a word, they 
wrote as faſt as others could ſpeak, and put 
down the very words that were ſpoken, 
making the perſons ſpeak directly to one an- 
, whereas, in our verbal proceſſes, 
whatever is ſaid, is ſpoken in the third per- 


ſon; and put down in the . of che re- 


Kier eie. e % a JE 52 tete 
Theſe Trials taken len ee above, wins! 
called, As or Deeds, The Chriſtians took 


care to procure copies of theſe trials of their. 


* and * dear for them. From 
| theſe 


« had —— 3 e the 
+6 hiſtory of the ſufferings of the Martyrs, 
id | 2 progres 4 = 
re the Churches.“ It is ſaid; that St Clement, 
r Pope, appointed, at Rome, ſeven Notaries, 
ly; each of whom had this employment in two 
d quarters of the city : And St Cyprian, du- 
Al ring the perſecution, recommended the care- 
fully marking down the day-on which- each 
' one finiſhed his Martyrdom. Many of theſe 
ö Acts of the Martyrs were deſtroyed during 
dhe perſecution of Diocleſian; and although 
* Euſebius of Cxfarea had gathered together 
ys 2 great number, his collection has been loſt. 
WF In St Gregory the Great's time, there were 
ay none to be found at Rome: there were only 
r, catalogues of their names, with the dates of 
hh their happy death, that is to ſay, Martyrolo+ 
of gies. But in other places ſome Acts of the 
e Martyrs have been preſerved, which have 
rt been collected and publiſhed by the Bene- 
y MW dittine Monks in Latin, under the title of 
T4 the Pure and Genuine Acts of the Martyrt. 9 
17 In theſe trials, the Chriſtians were often 
—preſſed to denounce their aceomplices, that 
85 is to ſay; other Chriſtians, eſpecially the Bi- 
— thops and Prieſts who inſtructed: them; as 
0 alſo to give up the holy Seriptures. It was 
Wb chiefly in the perſecution of Dioclefian, that 
* AQ. 8. Tharac; &c, in fine. f Lib. Pontif. in 
mor have ine oem le, and poiſed Guo he 
| Syriac by the learned . at Rome. Ty 


theſe Acte, and from what they themſelves | 


6 
8 
4 


ſtroy the books of the Chriſtians, being per- 


means of deſtroying their religion. They 
ſought-after them with great diligence, and 


They ranſacked the Churches for them, and 
fons. © When queſtioned about things of 


about the myſteriey.* They never would 
name any perſon, but on ſaid; “ Gbd had 


4 holy Scriptures engraved on their hearts. , 
Fhoſe who were bal enough to deliver up 
the holy Ser 


brethren or paſtors, were called Traditores or 


Traitors.- If the Martyrs, under their ſuf- 
ferings, uttered any words, the) were gene- 
rally only to praiſe * and to 3 
. e RY) | ; CTY TAROT 
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priſon, to try themiilonger, and to torture 
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thoiflenſenodſet all Mari endeavours to de- | 
ſuaded that it would be the moſt effectual 


burnt all they could lay their hands upon. 
the houfes of the Readers and private per- 


this nature; the Chriſtians were as ſecret as 
- inſtructed them, and that they had the 


ares, or to diſcover © their 


fache Shes 
$i bode added in „N — of Chriſtia- 
nity, were ſometimes i ſent to execution: 
But more K they were ſent back to 


| them at different Fn rr But indeed the 
A4. Se e Sg A. 8. Fel bur. 5213} 


nes themſclves were anot] ee of tor- 


ture. The Confeſſors of Ins us- CHRIS 


were ſhut up in the darkeſt and moſt noiſome 


dͤungeons. They had. irons. on both hands 


and feet: inp pieces of -waod, were put a- 


bout their necks, or their legs were put into 


ſtocks. to keep them raiſed up, or to diſtend 


them, the ſufferer lying all this time on his 
back. Sometimes the dungeon was ſpread 


with potſherds or broken glaſs, and they 
were ſtretched thereon quite naked, and 
torn with ſtripes.“ Their wounds were ſome- 
times left to putrify, and they were ſuffered. 


to die of hunger and thirſt. At other times 
they were well fed, and their wounds care 
fully arefled;..but, this was only done to tor - 


FE: them, anew. f They were, not uſually 
uffered to ſpeak to any one, becauſe it was 


well known that, in this condition, they con- 
verted many unbelievers; even ſometimes . 
the very Jailors and ſoldiers, who guarded 


them. Sometimes orders were given to ad- 


wit ſuch as were likely to ſtagger their con- 
ſtaney; ſuch as a father, a mother, their 


children, whoſe tears and — were 


another ſort of temptation, and often more 
dangerous than. torments. ? If a female ; 


Martyr was pregnant, the execution was 


put off by the- laws, until ſhe was n 
And this was the caſe of St. Felicitas. 


v. Paulin. Mat. 4. Ni. Pn: ett 4 4. 
8. Vincent. & al. f Mart. 16. Apr. de 8. Encrat.—Ep. 
Luciani. ap. Cyp. Ep. 22.—A K. art. Abit. J. 
. 8. Perpet. & felicit. 
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Whatever they wanted to make their ſitua- 


And refreſhments: So that Tertullian com- 
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N care of theſe holy priſoners. The 
| often viſited them, to aſſiſt them, 
to carry their meſſages, and to afford them 
all neceſfary comforts.“ Others of the 
Faithful went likewiſe to comfort them, and 
to encourage them to ſuffer. They bleffed 
their ſufferings, and wiſhed to ſhare them - 
with them. They kiſſed their chains; they 
dreſfed their wounds, and brought them | 


tion more convenient; ſuch as beds, clothes, | 


plained that they lived too well in theſe pri- 
fons.t The Faithful ſpared nere on 
theſe occaſions. If admittanee was refuſed 
them, they endeavoured to bribe the guard 
and the jailors. They were never Arber 
ened at the ill treatment they met with: they 
put up with abuſive language and blows. 
They waited with patience àt the doors of 
the priſons, even to paſſing the whole night 
there, waiting for a favourable moment to 
gratify their charity. When they could get 
in, they conſidered theſe priſons, oonſecra- 
ted by che preſence of Saints, as Churches, 
They there ſaid prayers, and the Prieſts 
went chither to celebrate the Sacrifice, in 
order to afford the Confeſſors the conſola- 
tion of not quitting the world without the 


5 protection of the body and blood of Jes us. 


+ * Conſt. Apoſt. 5. c. I,——=Cyp. abi + AR. 8 8 
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Ep. 5 & 6. 


ten b. H. or xu « CHRISTIANS. ephogy 


-CuRIST), as 8t Cyprian expreſſes Nane * 
| If i it were a Biſhop. or a Prieſt that was in 
priſon, the Faithful met there not to loſe 
the opportunity of receiving the Euchariſt, 


and of taking ſome of it home with them. 
On theſe — ng every contrivance was 
made uſe of. Biſhops have been ſeen to con- 


ſecrate the Euchariſt on the hands of the 
Deacons for want of an altar; and the il- 
luſtrious Martyr, St Lucian of Antioch, con- 
| ſecrated it on his own breaſt, being faſten- 
ed down to the ground in ſack a manner as 


not to be able to ſtir. f. One may judge what 


weight the exhortations muſt have had, which 
The whole 
Church reverenced theſe holy priſoners, as 
almoſt 1 5 crowned Martyrs in heaven. 


accompanied theſe Maſſes. 


They had ſuch great credit with the Biſhops, 
as to obtain pardon for thoſe, who, through 
weakneſs, had fallen into idolatry : So that, 
at laſt, it became neceſſary to ſet bounds, ta 


the recommendations of ſome of Dos who : 
bal. more zeal than diſcretion. ie 
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_ Chriſtian s followed the Martyrs ani 


to the 4 Square, where they were 
tortured, _ to the place of execution. 
Theſe executions were generally performed 
without the towns; and the n yore of 
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the Martyrs; Aker having We their 
torments, either by a miracle, or by their 
natural ſtrength, finiſhed their courſe with 
Having their Reads ftruck off. The Faithful 
ran in crouds to admire them, and t 
ſtrengthen themſelves by their example, 
They took particular notice of their "ki 
on SE: which were generally a prayer, like 
that of St Polycarp, as related in the I. 
piſtle of the Church of Smyrna on his Mar. 
tyrdom:“ Or like the hymn of St Athen. 
agoras, an -ancltnt Theologian of the ſame 
century, which he ſang with joy, when he 
was juſt ready to go into the fire, and 
left in writing to his diſciples. Thoſe 
.-who were preſent often alſo encouraged the 
| Martyrs. * Origen frequently expoſed his lif 
on theſe occaſions: f And there are ſeveral in- 
ſtances of Martyrs, who actually ſuffered for 
_ Exhorting others to ſuffer, as thoſe men. 
tioned in the Epiſtle of St Dionyſius of fl. 
Alexandria, and in the Famous To 9 
the Church of Vienne. E r ll 

The Faithful feared not to fs near to 

the Martyrs, while on the rack, in order to gz 
ther up, with pieces of inen or ſponges, thi 
blood | which | flowed from their wounds, 2 and i 
Bn it in vials, which they pu it in ; thei 
ulchres. © Several women were put to 

| a for having thus gathered drops d 
St Blafius's blood: And when St  Cypria 
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was beheaded, the Faithful had ſpread lin- 15 
en cloths round about him to receive his 
way They were not leſs deſirous of car- . 

ing off the 1 50 of the Martyrs, or of . 
ting: the remains of them;+ for, . 
often, nothing remained but ſome bones or 
their aſhes, as when, they had been burnt or 
devoured by wild beaſts; and hence, came 
the name of Relics... They ſpared. no ex- 
pence to-purchaſe them of the executioners, 
and to beſtow on them an honpurable fune- 
ral. It even often coſt them their lives. 
Some ſuffered Martyrdom for having only kiſ-. 
ſed the-bodies-of the Martyrs; others for pre- 
venting any inſult being offered them after 
their death; or for having ſought for them o 
buried them: And Yome. were caſt, into the: - 
common ſewers, from whence they had taken. 
the ſacred bodies of the Martyrs. H St The- 
odotus, the Inn-keeper, was put to death 
for having taken out of a pond the bodies 
of ſeyen virgins, who had been drowned 
there.. The diſciples of St. Ignatius brought 
back his relies from Rome to Antioch. .. 

This care of the Relics was the cauſe of. 
that fury the Heathen, ſhewed in ſcattering. . 
the remains of the bodies of the Martyrs af- 
ter their deaths: Beſides, by ſo doing, they 
thought to leſſen in the Chriſtians the hopes 
of a reſurrection. Lou flatter wurſelves, 
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« (ſaid they), that your bodies will remain 
« to the day you expect to receive them a- 
ce gain; and you hope they willtbe embalm- 
cc ed and wrapped up in coſtly ſtuffs, by the 


« women you have infatuated with your idle 

cc dreams: But we ſhall take care to prevent 

cc that.”* They therefore gave them to be : 

eaten by the beaſts, mixed with the bodies 5 
of gladiators and other criminals: they WM 4 

threw tlem into the water, with large ſtones t 


faſtened to them: they burnt them, and MW 1 
* > ſcattered the aſhes in the wind.F But, in pi 
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ſpite of theſe precautions, the greateſt part q 
of the relics were preſerved, either by the ki 
ardent zeal of the Faithful, or by miracles c 
which Gad often wrought on theſe occa- pr 
- frons. The tombs of the Martyrs began to * 
be honoured as ſoon as their bodies m 
: were depofited therein. Several Saints ſuf- the 
10 fered Martyrdom for having been caught W 7x 
A watching and praying at the ſepulchres of WM 
: the Martyrs, or celebrating their feaſts, an 
| which the Chriſtians did every year, as Fer- * 


tullian and St Cyprian teſtify: ] And for oe 
this purpoſe, the day of their death was the 
carefully marked down. . REES wh 
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V. Roma. Soter. 1. I. e. 2. &c.---Ep. Eccles. Vienn. 
ap. Euſ.'s. hift.c. , 4+ Ad. 8. Tharac+-in fine. 
Prud. de S. Vincent. Mart. Rom. 17.—Jan. 14. 
Feb. 23. Jan. de S. Emerent. { De corou.—Ep. 34. 
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| quality; Deportation for peop 


placed in the rank of © Confeſſors: 


goon 29 oe Della did v not 1 
to put to death, were either ſimply rele- 
; or puniſhed: with that ſort of baniſh. 1 
ment which the Romans called de mr tation ; . 
and whick implied a civil death, Perſons: 
thus baniſhed, were carried to ſome ifland, | 
the leaſt ithobited, or into the countries of 
the Barbarians, - on the frontiers of the Ei- 
pire. Relegation was for perſons of great 

le of an infe- 
rior rank: And, as to thoſe of a ſtill lower 


claſs, they were condemned to labour at the 


public works, and particularly in the mines. 
Theſe were -flaves of the publie, commonly 
marked in the forehead with a hot iron, that 


they might be known again, if they fled. 


They. had always chains at their feet: they 
were poprly fed and cloathed, often beaten 
and uſed ill. In à word, their condition 
5:88 ba as galley-laves.+ The Chriſtians 
too gteat care to aſſiſt them, auch 10: fodhir 
their ſufferings, as far 4s they could-+ Al. 
who” died for the faith in this condition, 
were accounted Martyrs: And ſuch as re- 
Irned from their exile ot᷑ their flavery, were 
For this] 
name was given to all, who had ſuffered any 
. for the faith, and in r to 
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all who bad publicly 1 che faith be- 
fore the judges. They had great honours 
paid them during the remainder of their life; 
and were often promoted to order a 9270 
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0 
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[Hl Bur much as nad dans overcome in the 
1 perſecution, and had renounced the faith, 
1 either — or the violence of 
Wil their torments, were called in Latin Laph, 
Li! that is to ſay, fallen; and they were excom- 
0 municated, unleſs they would do public pe- | 
* nance. This excommunication conſiſted not } 
= — only in being deprived'of the ſacraments, but - 
nnn being alſo debarred the entrance of the g 
1 Church; and all intercourſe with the Faith- g 
i ful. No one would eat with them, or ſpeak de 
bi to them, but they were ſhunned like perſons 7 
1 ſtricken with foin peſtilential diſorder.-+.And_ tr 
S8 t Paul orders bad Chriſtians to be avoided to 
bi with more care than Heathens themſelves, in 
F whoſe company eould not be entirely avoid- H 
1 ed, without quitting the world and- life it- to 
30 ſelf. Thus were treated not only · Apoſ- to 
. tates, that is to ſay, ſuch as returned to wl 
* Idolatry, but alſo heretics, ſchiſmatics, and Tec 
all public ſmners: {| for there were bad a 
Chriftians i in tlie beſt ages of the A as W2 
| | o Epe 38..907%- ; + 4 Goal. Apoſt, 125.4 T 
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gt Paul vomaplalins: to che Corinthians of. . | 
veral, Who had not done penance. for their 


impurities * and to the, Fhilippians of ſe- 


veral, whom he calls enemies of Js us- 
CHRIST. + Theſe were all ſeparated from 
the Faithful! Scarce any but the Biſhops 1 
and Prieſts could eonverſe with them in or- 
der to excite them to repentance, While they 
ſaw any hopes thereof : and even when, they 
' ſaw none, they ceaſed not to pray for chem. 
Thus were thoſe treated who did not beg to 
e ee eu e d neg. b, Zo 
Hrn, 8 ki „ dos "I Mo 334.0 
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180 to hole hs: lefired & to e to 
do penance, they were received with 
mag charity, but, at the. ſame: time, with 
great diſcretion. They were given to un- 
derſtand, that it was a favour, not tg be eaſi- 
ly granted; and ſome delay was firſt uſed to 
try if their return was ſincere and pramiſed. 

to be laſting. It was the Biſhop's plact to - 
impoſe penance for mortal or deadly faults... 
He was the judge, whether the, ſinner ought 
to be admitted to penance ; how long it was. 
to laſt; if it was to be private or publigs 
whether or not the edification of the Church 
required that the confeſſion itſelf ſhould be 
made in public : || for, regularly ſpeaking, it 
was to be made only in e a Prieſt. 8 
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wWeuld have cauſed too great a ſedndal; al 
8 


_ common a thing to ſee Chriſtians faſt, pray, 


watch; lie on the ground; even out of pure 
devotion, that there Was no great reaſon for 


ference „ accbrding to the practices of the! 
different churches, and according to the 
times; for the more ancient the penitential 


Sr Buhl fes two years for 6 ſeven for 


| p 8 — 
_— | forni· 
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| Voung People were not eaſily admitted to 
penance, on account of the frailty of that a 
age, which gave reaſon to apprehend that their v 


converſion might not be ſolid and laſting. * E 
The comverſion likewiſe" of thôſe was held n 
ſuſpected, who waited to the laſt extremity. i 
of ſickneſs, before they deſired penance; pe 
and if they reęovered theit healthy they were al 
* to accbmpliſh a canonical penance. . ar 
Many performed publie penance, without | Wh 

is being known, in particular, for what ins G 


they did it: and many did penance in pri- th 
vate, even for great crimes: ſuch as married 
women for adulterſes unknown to their huſ- 
bands: f and others whoſe public penance 


the publication of whoſe-crimes might ma 
them forfeit” their lives.] But it was fo: 


Wang why they: dic ſo. The duration of 
the penance was regulated according tothe 
y of tlie crinies 5 but with ſome dif- 


canon dre, they ate; generally; more ſevere. 
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fornication ; eleven for perjury; fifteen for 
adultery z twenty for murder; and ones 
whole life for apoſtaſy.* 0 has, 
Such as were ordered to do public ew? | 
nance, came, the firſt day of Lent, and pre- 
ſented themſelves at the Church door, in a 
poor, dirty, and tattered dreſs 34 for fach, 
among the ancients, was the mourning-dreſs +1 
and this not only among the Jews, as I have 
ſhewn in another work, but alſo among the 
Greeks and Romans, even at the cloſe of 
the fourth century. When they had en- 
tered the Church, they received from the 
hands of the Biſhop,” aſhes on their heads, 
and ſackcloths to cover themſelves. They 
then remained proſtrate on the ground, while 
the Biſhop, the Clergy, and all the er 
offered up prayers for them on their knees. 
The Biſhop made them an exhortatian, let- 
ting them know, that he was going to drive 
them out of the Church for a time, as 3 *. 
drove Adam out of Paradiſe for his ſintz 
couraging them at the ſame time, 154 . Ye 
mating them to labour, in hopes of the mer- 
cy of God. He then actually turned them 
out of the Church, and the doors were im- 
mediately ſhut againſt them. The penitents, | 

_ uſually, remained ſhut- up at home, and em- 
ployed themſelves in various laborious exer- 
ciſes of e Nene were müde d to faſt 


Ep. 3. Gas ad Amphil. c. 86. 58. 59. 61. ER 73. 

1 Hier. Epitaph. Fabiol. Sozom. 7. hiſt. c. 16. Lib. 

acr. Rom. Eccleſ. - Tert. de Pznit. c. 11. — de Pudic. 
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every FO or, at leaſt very 8 on ERS 
and water; or to practiſe ſome-other ſort of 
abſtinence, according to the nature of their 
ſin, - cheir ſtrength and fervour- They were 
made to pray a long while together on their 
knees; or proſtrate on che ground; to watch, 
lie on che floor, and give alms, according to 
their abilities. Nuring the time of their pe- 
nance, they not only refrained from all di- 
verſions, but alſo from all company, buſineſs, 
and. from all intercourſe, even with the Faith- 
ful, without great neeſſity.“ They never 
went from home, but on holidays, or on 
days of ſtation, when they preſented them- 
ſelves at the Church door; which they con- 
tinued/to do for ſome: time. Afterwards: - 
they were admitted within the Church to- 


hear the Lefſons and the Sermons; but with-- 


a ſtrict charge to depart before the Prayers | 
degan. Then they were admitted: to-+pray- - 
with the Faithful, but proſtrate on the 
| ground; ; and; at laſt, thy. were e dene 5 
6 pray ſtanding, like the eſt of the Faithful: +- 
They were likewiſe diſtinguiſhed from theſe 
in another manner, by being placed on the 
left-hand in the Church. 1 There were 
therefore four orders of Penitents; the 
Weepers, the Hearers, the Proſtrate, the 
Conſiſtents, or ſuch as prayed; ſtanding 3 


and the whole time was diſtributed into theſe 5 


four . I 02 voy them wa marked 


©, ww” 


- 


* Lib. Wa 5 - Alvlavn 1. ae e. 20 Pænit 
Roi tit. I. c. 11. 1 1 Eüig: hom. 8. | Conc. Ancyr. 5 


. Fe, | 5 | : out 


4 1 


out Hama time of St Gregory) Thauma- 
turgus, ' about the year 2060.7 p07, hot. © 
For inſtance, he that had committed wil- 
ful murder, was four years among the 
Weepers, that is to ſay, that he came to 
the Church door at the hours of prayer, and 
ſtaid without, not under the porch, but in 
the ſquare, expofed to the injuries of the 
air. He was clothed with ſackeloth; he had 
aſhes. on his head, and let. his hair and beard 
grow. t In this condition he beſought the 
Faithful, as they went into the Church, to 
take pity on him, and to pray for him; and, 
indeed, the whole Church prayed for che 
penitents, as it ſtill does during Lent. f 
The five following. years, he was in the rank 
of Hearers. He came within the Church to 
hear the inſtructions; but remained under 
the- Porch with he: ' Catechumens: and 
a went out again, before the prayers began. 
He from thence paſſed: to the 3 rank, 
| and prayed with the Faithful; but in the | 
fame place as before, near the Church door, 4 
proſtrate on the pavement, and went out 
with the Catechumens. After he had been 
ſeven years in this ſtate, he paſſed to the 
laſt rank, in which he remained four years, 
aſſiſting at the prayers: of the Faithful, and 
praying ſtanding like them; but he was 
not allowed either to make his offering, 
| or go to communion. Laſtly,” the twenty 
years of his nn bein pen, he 
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was admitted to the participation of the 
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_ holy things, that is to ſay, of the Euchariſt. 


The fifteen, years for adultery were ſpent, 


- proportionately, in the ſame manner. The 


Adulterer was four years a Weeper, five | 
years a Hearer, four years a Proſtrate, two 
years a Conſiſtent; and from hence a judg- 


ment may be formed of the penance per- 


formed by other ſorts of ſinners. During 


the whole time of the penance, the Biſhop 


often viſited - the penitents, or ſent ſome 


Prieſt to examine them, and to treat them 


differently, according to their different diſ. 


- poſitions, which he carefully obſerved, * 
Some he. rouſed or intimidated ; others he 


comforted and encouraged: he proportioned 


the remedies to the perſons and their diſ- 
eaſes. For the Biſhops. conſidered the diſ- 


penſation of penance, as a ſpiritual medicine. 
They were perſuaded that the healing of 


ſouls demanded, at leaſt, as much knowledge 


ö as the healing of bodies ; and, that vicious 


2 


habits cannot be deſtroyed, but by length 
of time, and an exact regimen. + They 
took care not to diſhearten finners by an ex- 


ceſs of harſhneſs, which, throwing them in- 


— N 


to deſpair; might occaſion them to return to 
the world and a heathen life. But, on the 
other hand, they checked their impatience, 
3 how hurtful a haſty abſolution is. 


N They granted a perf ect xeconciliation only 


to tears, and an effective change of man- 


. Baſ. c. 84. 85. Conſt Apoſt, I. 2. c. 61, Kc. 
'+ Chryſ. 2. Sacerd,—Ambr, in Pſ. 37, & 3. Ep. 19. 
* Naz. Or. 2. * N 
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ners; 
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ners; but they never 8 it to impottuni- 


ties, and much leſs to threats. Biſhops, AC= 


euſtomed to reſiſt the perſecutions of the 


| Heathens, were not 1cably. intimidated. 
Their fundamental maxim was, to labour 


with all their mi ght i in the ſalvation of th. 
ſouls of others, be not to loſe their own wit! 


ſuch as were, incorrigible. * The pevitent, 


therefore, paſſed not from one ſtage of pe. 
nance to anotherʒ but by the Bithop' s orders: 


the length of time alone did ot. determine g 
his penance. But the time was abridged, Tt - 
there were any particular reafons for ſo do- 


ing, ſuch as the extraordinary fervour of 
the penitent, a mortal diſtemper that ſeized 
him, or a perſecution breaking out: f for, 
on all theſe occaſions, great care was taken 


to let none die without the ſacraments. t 
This diſpenſation, which abridged the regu- 


lar penance, was called an Indulgence; and, 


during the perſecutions, it was often grant- 


ed at the intreaties of the Confeſſors, either 
impriſoned, or in exile. If the penitent died 
during his penance, before he had received 
abſolution, good! hopes of his ſalvation were, 
nevertheleſs, entertained; he was prayed: for, 
and the holy facrifice was offered for him. 
When the Biſhop thought proper to put 
an end to the nance, he commonly dic it 
at the eloſe of 
penitent might | be,. u anew to partake, of the 
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| 4858 myſteries Th Falter! On Maundyz | 
Thurſday Fille penitents preſented themſelves 
at the Church door. The Biſhop, after having 
ſaid ſeveral prayers for them, ordered them. 
to be brought in, at che regueſt of the Arch. 
deacon, who "repreſented to him, that now 
was a Proper time to ſhew mercy; and that 
it was but Juſt. that the Church thould re- 
ceive the ſtrayed ſheep, at tue ſame time that 
The increaſed her flock by the new-baptized. 
Ta The Biſhop then made hem an'ethertation 
on the 18575 of God, and the change they 
ought then to ſhew in their lives, and oblig- 
ed them to hold up their hands as token of 
the promiſe they made to do o.“ At laſt, 
1elding to the prayers of the Church, and 
perſuaded of the fincerity of their converfion, 
he gaye them the folemn abſolution. They 
were then ſhaved, their hair was cut, they 
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live like the reſt of the faithful. + There 
vas undoubtedly 2 great diverſity in theſe 
outward ceremonies, according to times and 
places; z but they all tended to the ſame'end, 
and were very effectual towards ming 
people ſenſible of the enormity of ſin, and di 
the difficulty of ariſing from it; and towards 
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even fuch as had preferred their innocence. 
« If a adn” ſays St Auguſtine, „ could 
«6 « callly recsver the happineſs of his firſt 
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Haid afide their penitenti tial dreſs, and began to 


keeping, within the bounds of their duty, 
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ring Ml "i 1 penitent, Re the es & i 
wel penance, relapſed into, any freſh crime, he 
ch. lad to begin his penance again. If it appear- | 
10w ed that he profited nothing by his penance, 
that and changed not his courſe of life, he was con- 
re- tinued in the ſame ſtate, without : admitting 
that kim to the ſacraments. _ "ik after receivin 
zed. abſolution, he fell again into any capital 157 
tion there were ng more any ſacraments for him: 
hey for public. 1 was granted only once. 


herefore contented herfelf with 


lig⸗ | T he church 
and to exhort him to his 


1 01 praying for l 


aft, converſion, aud to bope in the mercy of 
ans MW God, which has. no, bounds.. In general, 
jon, where relapſes: | 7 frequent; the repent- | 
key ance was thought little worth. There were 
hey ſome crimes, 4 ich the penance e 
n te ed, though faithfully performed, continued 
ws | the whole life of the penitent, and the co . 
heſe munion was not granted, but at the hour of. 
ru death. +. Apoſtates were not. admitted to 


end, Faso af they delayed to aſk for it until © 
they found themfelyes in danger of death {4 _ 
4:55 and though it was granted to other finners, 


ard a repentance, the cauſe of which 2ppeared 
uty, do be only the dread of eternal punithment, | 
nee, was little thought of. Thoſe, who had once 


11d been i in the. rank of penitents, * they 


firſt -: 

| 5 Sem. 24. "4 rats, + es Ep. 54. 2d "Maced _ 
c. 7. Paſt, mund. 4. h. 3. + Cyp. Ep. 52. ad 
Anton. Cone. Aur fee 22. Clem. 2. Sicom. p. 385. 
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ſuch penance as I have mentioned, v 
rare, at that time, among the Chriſtiang. 
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ö . 
had been abſolved and reconciled, were not 
afterwards capable of receiving orders, or of 

being raiſed to any Eccleſiaſtical miniſtry: 
and if a Prieſt, or any Cleric, committed a ſin, 
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which deſerved a public penance, he only loſt 


his rank z that is to fay, be was for ever in 
terdicted the exerciſe of his functions, and 


reduced to the condition of the ſimple Laics:* 


but no other penance was enjoined him, not 
to puniſh him twiee, and out of reſpect for 


the ſacrament of holy orders. T“ 


If any one be ſurprized at this ancient diſ. 


ernte, Jet him reed, that Gn deſerving 
tioned, were 


As people of honour, who have had a good 


education, and are ſettled with repute in the 


world, ſeldom now commit thoſe crimes, 
which draw on them the vengeance of the 
Jaw, and the diſgrace of puniſhment; in like 


manner, it ſeldom happened, that Chrit-. 


tians, in the choice and admittance of whom 


ſuch care had been taken, and were ſo well 


inſtructed, ſhould commit adultery, murder, 
or other crimes, deſerving of death. The 


heathens themſelves acknowledged, that it 


was the Chriſtian profeſſion to renounce all 


criminal pleaſures. The Judge reproached 
St Afra with this; and Origen ſays, that theſe 


crimes were not to be found among Chrit- 
tians, P Tertullian maintains that the Ca- 


. Apoſt. „ ,. Aire. Orig. in Celli. p- 365. 
—_ 9 9 : tholics 
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tholies were eaſily nm e kk the 
heretics by the difference of their moral con- 
duct; and he boldly upbraids the Heathens, 
that the priſons: were full of only Heathens 


Ike themſelves, - or of Chriſtians. who were 5 | 


accuſed only of being Chriſtians, If they 
are aceuſed, adds he, „of any thing elſe, - 
0 3 are no longer Chriſtians. Innocence 
is for us a neceſſity. We are perfectly 
«acquainted with it, having learnt it from 


«God, who is a perfect Maſter, and we 


« preſerve. it We as commanded by 


406 * es er no one can 3 p 
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TY HERE wee one of the Crit, | 
who, without. any obligation to do fo, 
voluntarily praCtifed all *the- exerciſes 4 
penance, in imitation of the Prophets and o 

St John the Baptiſt, inuring themſelves to 
the practices of piety by chaſtiſing, as St 
Paul- ſays of himfelf, the body, and redu- 
eing it to ſubjection.. They were called 


Aſceler, that is to ſay, Exerciſers. They 


ufually ſhut themſelves up in houſes, where 
they lived in great retirement, obſerving 75 
continence,, and, adding to the ordinarx 


frugal and ſpare Jiet: of the Chriſtians, ex- 
ts 8 


De Praſe-. ©: 4 42. IG PEW c. 45 . 
4 2. Tan, Tee 2 Cor. iX. B. : 
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ractiſed Y erophagy, or lived on nothing 
ut dry food; they faſted for two or three 
days together; or even more. They accuſ- 
Seck themfelves to wear hair ſharts next 
their ſkin, to go bare-footed, to ſleep on the 
ground, to watch the greateſt part of the 
night, conſtantly to read the holy Scripture, 
and to pray the moſt continually gt # wp 
bly could. Many of theſe Aſcetes became 
great Biſhops and famous Doctors.“ Ori- 
gen led the ſame life, and makes it as a dif- 
tinct ſtate among Chriſtians. T 5 
There was a great number of young wo- 
men who conſecrated their virginity to God, 
either by the advice of their parents, or on a 
their own determination, © They led the — 
Aſoetic life; and the ſtate of 1 Was &: 
2ckoned as nothing, unlefs ſupported: by \ 
great mortification, by filence, retirement, 5 
poverty, labour, faſting, watching, and 
continual prayer. - Thoſe were not held to 
be true Virgins, who wiſhed ſtill to take 
any ſhare in even the moſt innocent l 4 
diverſions, who loved much company, a 
feed to talk im an agreeable manner, and, 
to ſhew- their wit: And much leſs thoſe, 
who acted the fine lady, were fond of dreſs, 
uſed perfumes, wore long trains, and walk- 
ed with an affected air. St Cyprian ſcarce 
recommends any thing elſe to Chriſtian 
Virgins, - than to. renounce all vain orna- 
ments of dreſs, and whatever tended to ſet- 
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ting off their Pr Ts He knew how much 


the younger part of the ſex was attached to 
theſe trifles, and he perfectly underſtood th 


dangerous conſequences of them.“ In theſe 
firſt ages, the Virgins conſecrated to God, 
lived, for the moſt part, with their parents; 
or they lived, two or three together, by 
themſelves. _ 
Church, where they. had a place ſeparated 

from that of the reſt of the women. If any 
of them violated their holy reſolution, in 


order to Au Were neces, to do 


N 


- $AXV—Wi0ws—Dracounries. 8 
W. IDOWS,. who renounced. ſecond. mar- 


riages, lived nearly like the Virgins; 


ſpending Weir time in faſting, praying, and 


other practices of the Aſcetic life. But 


they did not confine themſelves ſo much at 
home, becauſe) they applied themſelves to 
exterior works of, mercy, ſuch as viſiting * 


and comforting. the fick and the impriſoned, - 
particularly the Martyrs and Confeſſors; 

feeding the poor, receiving and entertaining 
ſtrangers, burying the dead, and, in. gene- 


ral, performing all other works of charity. i 
All the Chriſtian women, whether Widows 
or married, employed much of their time in 
this manner, and feldom went out but to 


* Cyp. de hab. Virg. 1 5. Amb, ad virg. laps 


1 


T hey never went out, but to 


Peper Tuch-like good Ane, or to go to 
Thurch.“ The Widows, being more at li- 
berty, gave thetnſelves up entirely to theſe 
e And, if they were rich, they 
large alms; if they were poor, the 
Ninth maintained them. The oldeſt, Wi. - 
dows, that is to ſay, ſuch as were turned of 
chreefeore, were choſen” for Diaconeſſes. 
This age was afterwards reduced to forty: 
\ But always the moſt (diſcreet and the beſt 
tried were choſen for performing theſe acts 
of charity. This employment was alſo ſome- 
times given to Virgins; and they then like. 
wiſe had the name of Widows given them. f 
The Diaconeſſes received the impoſition of 
bands, and were reckoned among the Cler- 
8)» rs they exerciſed, with regard to 
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Their charge was to viſit al thoſe of their 
ſex, whom either poverty, or ſickneſs, or 
other misfortunes,” rendered objects worthy | 
to be taken care of by the Church. They 
 mſtruced the Catechumens of their own 
fex, or rather repeated to them the Cateche- 
tical Inſtructions which had been given them 
before, They prefented them to baptiſm; 
helped them to undreſs and to dreſs them- 
ſelves. again, that the Prieſt's might not ſee 
them in an” e ſtate. They _ 
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women, a part or the functions of the 


{4 Or run CHRISTIANS! 23 
| afterwards: the direction 6 theſe: new bap- 


tized females for ſome time, in order to 
train them up to = Chriſtian life. In the 
Church they were the Door keepers on the 
women's ſicle, aid took care” that each one 
was placed in her prayer rank: and obſerved 
ſilence and ee. of behaviour. The 
Diaconeſſes gave the Biſhop an account of 
all their functions, and, by his orders, gave 
the Prieſts and | Deacons the fame. The 
chief uſe of them was to inform the latter 
of the wants of the other women, and to do 
towards them, what the Prieſts and Deacons 
could nat do ones o mah. nn 1 
ſelves. MEETS TIO LES or? 117 

It hiess great ee the Biſhops, | 
* great difeietion! to govern all theſe-wo- 
men; to the Diaconeſſes in the ſobriety 
and lactirity neceſſary for their functions, 
but difficult at their time of life; to prevent 
them from becoming either too eaſy or too 
credulous,. reſtleſs, curious, malicious, paſ- 
ſionate and ſevere to an:exceis.. Care was to 
be taken, leſt, underi the pretext of Cate- 
chizing, th ſhould affect to ſhew their 
learning and: wit; that they ſpake not in- 


diſereetly of the "Myſteries, vor fowed; the 


ſeeds of any errors or fables: that they were 
not great talkers or diſſipated. It requi- 
red, moreover, great charity to cure or bear 
with the defects of the other Widows and 
the . of the women, ſuch as ONT 
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= jealouſy, d enn and murs 
muring even againſt the Paſtors mſelves:“ ; 
In a, word, all the evils which commonly 
follow from the weakneſs. of the ſex, and 


from age, eſpecially when, it is joined with 


poverty, omg or; Any other Wanwme 
dity. «234! TH 5 Icy. ; Wt 180 41 „ 
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whatever age or ſex: But ſuch as wers 


able! to work, were not conſidered as poor; 
becauſe they had it in their power not to be 


burdenſome to any one; or even to aſſiſt 


others. For it Was then: thought that 2 
good Chriſtian ought not to content: himſeif 


with working for his on maintenance; but 


that he ou b. alſo to contribute to the maintes 
' mance of thoſe who could not work. f The 


civil law, moreover, had made e en a · 


gainſt luſty beggars and vagrants. ] For 
as ſlavery was -; ALY in uſe, if theſe begs 
gars were freemen; they were affixedd to cer- 
tain lands, as flaves to the public. 9 And if 
they were ſlaves, they were abandoned to 
any one who had a mind to lay hold ot 
them. Tlie ſame: was the caſe with regard 
to e r N f 4 25 ne * * 


3 Chryſ. l. 3 nn 10 0 Cond. Apoll. * 24; 
K, Ke. in Matt. tr. 31. S. Bal. 


Reg. fus. 445. [I.. 7. 1. de Mend. Valid. . ih. 
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:of life hind undertook to maintain 


them.“ Thus there were few other beggars 


beſides old ſlabes, whoſe: maſters Were inhu- 


man enough to abandon them, hen: they 
could no longer: be of any ſervice, as being 
blind, lame, or otherwifexmaimmneds nyt 
_ Theſe, therefore, were the Objects the: 

Church [took care of; and Hragentius,.. 
deſcribes - them, When he repreſents thoſe 
whom St Laurence ſhewed to the! Pr 
fect of Rome, as the treaſures of the 
Church. Theyrtaok likewiſe great care of 
the children; in the ſirſt place, of the orphan 
children of Chriſtians, and eſpecially of thoſe 
of the Martyrs. Next they took care of 
children expoſed, and of all they could be 
maſters of, in order te bring them up in the 


5 dme religion All this — -of the poor 


aimed atproc them ſpiritual good — 
by beſtowing' i thoſe that were tem- 
For this reaſon, a preference was 

always given to Chriſtians before Heathens; 
and among Chriſtians, to the moſt virtuous; 
but the incorrigible ver abandoned. Alms 
were not 1 received of all 
ſorts of le. Thoſe of perſons excom- 
municated, and of public ſinners, were refu- 
ſed; as were thoſe of Uſurers;z Adulterers, and 
bad women. f They rather choſe to expoſe 
the poor to the want of neceſſaries; or ra- 


cher d they truſted in divine Providence, 


* 


* Ae . 3. Cod. de mk. Erpel. + Perifteph, Ga. 
} Conſt, Apoſt. I. 4. C. 2. AR. S. S. Perp. & eien 
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which eould n provide 17 for dem 7 5 oe 


means. 1989 3 8515 = 
ach Church raifcl u confidlerible Fund 
for che maintenance of the poor, for hoſpi- 


kality, or the entertainment of ſtrangers, 
for burials and other common experices; 


ſuch as the ſupport of- the Clergy; the lights 
_ burtitoin'the Church; and the ſacred veſſels.* 


The N of Rome, under the Pope 8t 
Cornelius, about the! year two Hundred and 
fifty, — one hundred and fifty- four 
Oleries, and above fifteen hundred poor, 


And from its foundation, while the perſe | 


eutions laſted, dhe took care to make large 
remittances to ſuccour the poor Churches in 


the provinces, and to the Confeſſors con- 


demmed to the mines. f Thefe riches, which 
in eommon belonged to the Churches during 
the three firſt denturies, fearce conſiſted oł 
afly thing but moveables, eatables, clothes, 


ready money; which aroſe from the offer- 
ings of ile Faithful, every week, or every 


month {1 6f! whenever they were diſpoſed to 


- make their offeringsz for there was nathing 
either fixed or forced in theſe offerings. 3 Tt 


It -Was however recommended, as a duty 


ä of -veligion,."r0 to beſtow on the Church the 


firſt- fruits and the tithes of the produce of 


the earth and of the cattle, for the ſubfiſts 


ee r the e Oat of the poor. Ori- 
y01T i ni bolt on wort 


1 * Baron. no, 44. n. 68. Kc. Juſt, 1. Apol =Tert, 


| a r Euſ. 4.Diſt. c. 4g. Ep. Dion. Co- 


rinth. ap. Euſ. e 23. 3 Colon, Cake. * 
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| 44 "ith 
gen maintains. that the old law 1s ſtill obli- A 


4 Ia; de Mort. Perſec. n. 45. B 10 
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gatory in this point, being rather confirmed, 


than aboliſned by the Goſpel. Only We 


do not find that thoſe who failed herein, 
were then proceeded againſt by cen - 
ſures. Theſe offermgs. were carried home 

either to the Biſhop or to the Deacons; and 
it was forbidden to offer any thing on ahe. 


altar beſides the bread and wine, which were : 
to be the matter of the ſacrifice. - The 


Churches had immoveables even in the 1 | 


of the perſecutions; fince when they ceaſed,/ 
reſtitution was ordered to be made 55 them. 


This we ſee by the Edict of Conſtantine and 


Licinius. ? 

Such were tlie Wee of the Chureh, : 
of which the Heathens were ſo greedy, and 
which were among the cauſes of the perſe- 
cutions, as we fee in the inſtance of 86 Lau- 
rence. The care of them was intruſted to 
the Deacons. It was one part of their em- 
ployment to receive whatever was offered for 


> REESE TE” 


the common neceſſities of the Church; to 


lay by-theſe offerings, to keep them ſafely, 
and — diſtribute the according to the or- 
ders of the Biſhop, which he gave from the 
information he received of the wants of 
each particular perſon. | It was therefore 
mother part of their duty to inquire in- 
to theſe wants, to keep an exact regiſter. - 


doth of the Clergy, and of the re | 


, He 2. in Numb.—s. in Joſ. + Can. A ft. 3, 4. 
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Widows, - and poor maintained by the . 
Church. It was their duty to examine the 0! 
freſh” ones who preſented themſelves; to 0! 
watch over the conduct of ſuch as had been e 

already admitted; to ſee if they were worthy la 
to receive aſſiſtance. It was their duty to re 
provide lodgings for ſtrangers, and to know it 
by whom, and how the expences were to be 
paid.“ The Laity addreſſed themſelves to 
; oak Deacons, whenever they wanted to aſk 
ny thing of the Biſhop, or to give him any 
Teormatioti whom they did not ſo freely ap- 
— out of reſpect, or for fear of trou- 
bling him. Thus the life of the Deacons 
was a ſtirring, active life. They were o- 
bliged to go often up and down the town, 
and ſometimes even to go journies abroad; 
| and, for this reaſon, they did not wear 
either clokes or large garments, like the 
5 Prieſts ;' but only Tunics and mee to 
: de e e and e E 
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| Hosen was aſually practiſed. even. - 
mong the Heathens one towards another 


Among he. Greeks and-Romans, the better 
' ſort of people ſeldom went to public Inns. 
In the towns, whither their buſineſs might 
call them, they had friends who entertained | 
them, and who, in their turn, Jodged with 
them, when they came to tear town.“ This | 
Conſt. Apoſt, 1. 3. fot + Conſt e by 
2. C. 57» 15 7ER. Tha DONS 


* is ; 


law was norpetueted 4 in 1 it Was one 
of the bands of friendſhip among the cities 
of Greece and Italy 3 and was afterwards 
extended all over the Roman empire. This 
law was conſidered as appertaining to their 
teligion. Jupiter, ſaid they, preſided over ; 
it; the perſon of the gueſt, and the table 
where they eat with him, were ſacred. The 


Jews, on their ſide, conſidered. it as, a good . 


work, practiſed all along by the Saints; and 
they ſtill practiſe it towards one another. x 

We muſt not therefore be ſurpriſed, 
the Chriſtians practiſed hoſpitality towards 


one another, who conſidered themſelves all 


as friends and brethren; and knew that 
Jes us-CRHRISAH had recommended i its 


as one of the moſt. . meritorious. works. + 


Provided that a ſtranger could ſhe that 
he profeſſed the orthodox faith, and was 
in the communion of the Church, he was 


received with — ans. W hoever - bad 


thought of refuſing him his houſe, would 

have feared oe js had rej jected, . ESUS= 
Cyr1sT himſelf: but then - muſt make 
himſelf known to be ſuch. For this purpoſe, 
whenever any Chriſtian went from home, he 
took letters from his Biſhop, and theſe letters 
had certain marks, known only to the Chriſ- 

tians. They ſhewed the ſtate of life of the 


— 3 if he were a Cleric; it, after have. 


ing been a heretic, or -excommupicated, 


| he had been reconciled to the Church; if 
| he were a Catechumen or Tenitent 1 he | 


» QThomalt Teſſera . . Matt. Ix. 34. 
M 2 were 
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331 Biſhop travelled, he was every 


, "5. palin" Ap. 142. n. 7 


r 


were 2 Ckerie, e for even the 
- Clergy went not from home e dimiſ. 
ſiorial letters from their Biſhop. *- There 
were likewiſe letters of e een to 


diſtinguiſhed perſons of merit, ſuch as Con- 


feſſors, or Doctors, or ſuch as ſtood in _ 
1 aſbftance; rr 

The firſt act of hoſpitality was to waſh ah 
feet of the gueſts. We ſee 


comfort was necefſary, ſeeing the manner in 
which the feet of the ancients were covered. 
Hence in St Paul the action of waſhing the 
| feet; is joined with hoſpitality, f If the 
gueſt was in full communion the Church, 
they prayed with him, and the doing all the 
honours of the houſe was turned over to him; 


fuch as performing 4 wlad rs rm firſt 
ing 


ce at table, and family. 

It was thought a hap to "tow his com» 
| Pany : the meal of which he partook,' was 
eſteemed more holy. Clerics were honour- 
ed in proportion to their rank; and, ifa 
where in- 
to perform the ſervice and to preach, in 
order to ſhew the Unity 
Md of the church. It was thus St Anacetus 


T behiaved towards St Pol yearp.$ There have 


been Saints, to whom Hofpirality: exerciſed 
towards Clerics and others, who came to 


4 preac the . ap became the oceaſion of: 
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their martyrdom, as is related of the famoud 
— — * ndοf St Gentian 
at Amiens Fihe Ohtiſtians exerciſed;hoſk 
pitakey ever towards the Hrathens. Ns 

they executed with great charity; the orders 
of th Prins ie obliged: hem) to lodge 


— — of the tate; and-do 
furniſh them with proviſiom. 
having bsén engaged, when “very peung, i in_ 
company and was embarkeib with! ds 
dec in n tm i here h 
media fee the iĩnhalitùnts veces gg 
Sar week as muthlaſfeckion as if the) ad 
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He afced:who thaſe- prople: were, and his 


was 2oltthatrthey:were amzecople, who has. 
particular-religion-of -therrcown, and werd 
called: Chriſtians.. He, from that: | 


. ——ñ — — this: 


was the begining of:big.conrerfionyt, i, - 
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with cruel puſtilence, in the time of the: 

0 Valerian they tookfadbantage 0 

rtunity to ſhew their. charity to- 

ae *  pefetutors, anThey affiſted te- 
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they had>reveived the gift f miracles. f 
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Sometimes whichyburnt:before the 


e merely 
prived them of the good t 


believed what the Poets related Pf 


they [om:their! fide labouredjto:prolong tlie 
: — far as pofible. Li 
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dicke withifuchigoderobty; cht many, boch 
ofithe:Chitgy.abdathe Ilairy, died of dhe di. 
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he Prieſts attended the ſiole vans to 
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3 uſed for this 


or as an annihilation, which delivered them 
from all zheir evils.» Scarde- any now 
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5 maxim Was, that related by St Paul, afte 
Iaias ©; le un cat and. drinks for ta-morrow | 
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them up in very fine inen, or Alem fa 


which they called Agape, 


etitions.- cürioßth of the Vpyptians,/xwho 
_ them embal med; and: « epoſed. to- view 
n beds in their houſes; 6 toh 8 
from; which — * 
time . 2 £37 te vi al: E Au: 4 * ISHII ri 
pg ebe Sante the dead- Me the 
{ | After having waſhed them, they em- 
balchd them, and employed therein more 
es Tas Tefeellnn, than the Heathens. 

did An dier Fer 2 * They | 


Lometimes they * Hothed:;them- wih-ovitly 
garmente. 5 eit wenn erpoſed Jonas 
ESTES 
che tEby:them 
{bets them · 
and orches,. 
God; 
2 — 10 reſurredt ion. 
ne ech for chez the ſacrifice. 


poor; and other alme were alſo given. t The 


memory of themewagrenewed unt the end of 


the year, beſides the commemoration made 


ofithem evety day ih titholy: — 
880 Fhe hurch had o 
intermenta whom: they called Ha A | 
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honour- * defunct, ori to preſerve their 
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were: buried with the e to 


memory; ſuch as the marks of their digni- 


ty, the inſtruments of their martyrdom, vials. 


or ſpunges filled with their blood, the Acts of 
their martyrdom their epitaphy;-or-at leaft: 


their name, medals; leaves of:lautel; or fome> 
other ever=-green,: eroſſes, on hen Salpell | 


They obſerved: to lay the corps on the back, 


with the face turned ene Eaſt. 


The Heathens, in order to preſerve the aſnes 
of the dead, built mag 
on the ſides of the high- roads, and every 


where elſe in the country. The. Chriſtians, 
on the coĩtrary, concealed the bodies, ſimply 


interring them,; or ranging them in vaults, 
Pe- are, in the nei ann of 2 | 
the tombs ot catacombs.  ,-: -: 


Theſe were 2 places: cut a 
ina ſoft ſandy«ſtone, or contrived in the veins. 
of ſand, which the Chriſtians, made their 


cemeteries. - Stairs led down) into them, 


and there are long ſtreets, which, on each 
ſide, have two or wee. rows of deep niches, 

where the bodies were. depoſited: formerly 3: 
for now moſt of them have been: taken away. 
From - ſpace to: ſpace- are ſacious rooms, (i 
vaulted over and huilt with the ſame ſolidity, 
with ſeveral niches : in them like thoſe in the 
ſtreets. Moſt of theſe chambets are paititedꝰ 
with different hiſtories of the old: and news 
Teſtament, as the Churches were; and in 


ſome of theſe cemeterits there are -ſubter- 
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raneoub Churches. In ſeueral of them have 
been found cheſts vfimarble;adornet with fi. 
gures im reliefz repreſenting che ſame hiſtories 
as the 6. Theſe were tombs for per- 
ſons! of tlie, greateſt diſtinction. Each of 


theſe ccemeterigs ay like allargeſuburbander. 


ground, and ſome are two or three ſtories 


deep. And:indeed, the Chriſtiaus here found 


pretty ſecure retreats, in the times of perſe · 
cution, to preferve the retire — mar- 
tyrs, to meet together, and to celebrate the 
different parts of the divine ſervice. Theſe 


ccemeteries had remained unknown for ar 
long time, and the entrances into them had 


been ſhut up, and they were only diſcovered 
ſince the cloſe! of the fixteenth century. 
Theſe places are ſometimes called the Coun- 
eil of the Martyrs, beeauſe their bodies were 


there aſſembled together; and ſometimes 
Arenaria; ori account of the fandy ſbil. In 
Africa the cœmeterits were allo ſomeririies 
Called: Arey, or babn-Hdors Tk?“ 


OCnriſtians, at all . great 
devdtiongmitcuricd: near the Martyrs; and 
this introduced ſo many burying! places in 
the cuſtom of bury- 
mo where hat without the towns was 


long obſerxod. 5 The veneration for Bailey 


and adiſtuitdbelicf-of the reſurrection, had 


tdtally taken from the Chtiſtians the horror 


which the 'ancrents, e. even the trachites them. | 
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"EL K 6H. 5 17 18. Ode of if 129% 1 
” finiſhthe- pickt of theſe firſt ages, 
I muſt! yet ſay a word or WN of, the 
paſtors and. Miniſters of the Church. Ori- 
gen, comparing the towu- mestings to thoſo 
of the Chriſtians in their Churches, ſays, as 
of a thing that was evident, that thoſe h 


preſided in the Churches, have really that vir- 
tue and merit, of which the others lava only 


the name.“ And this he ſays in his wort 
againſt Celſus, diſputing with the Heathens, 
to 8 he: muſt have made himſelf ridi 


culous, if it had not been an evident truth? 


The great number of Biſhops, who ſudceed- 
ed one another, in the three firſt ages, at 

Rome and Jeruſalem, gives room to be- 
eve, that moſt of them ſuffered Martyr- 


dom; and, to the year nine hundred, there 


were not above three or four Popes, who 
are not reckoned among the Saints. 
Moſt of the Biſſiops, mentioned in hiſtory 
during the three firſt centuries, are remark- 


able for their virtue: And therefore the Em- 


peror Alexander. Severus ꝓropoſed the ex- 
ample of the Chriſtians, tozſhew withꝭ what: 
care public Officers ought to be examined. 
Thoſe were choſen among the Chriſtians, 


ſuch as J have endeavoured to deſcribe hems | 
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was the ordina 
ſors, who had 


Se. 7958 in Lev. hai; 6. Can: Niczn. 


2 PREY abity — oy matt: condi, 
and whoſe 5 had been moſt tried. 1: 
compentſe of the Confeſ. 

on the greateſt conſtancy . 
while tortured. Such were Aurelius wes [ 
Severinus, whom St Cyprian made Readers.“ 
The litter had ſeveral {cars on prey teh Aj 


ſides that his grand - mother and both his 


eles had been Muſtrious Martyrs. Such wi; 
the Prieſt Numidicus, who, after having 
: 2 2 ober Ferrer Bac: and 
 HigOown w gamong ra, d ben 
; left for dead. Ai dini! 1 


The Biſhops choſe thoſe who: were nods 


afociated to the Clergy often at the _ | 


of the people; or, at 2 their pa 


Arne and always by the alvice-ef. 5 
z and after having carefully exami - 
m with the moſt able of his Prieſts, 


to = if they had the qualifications requiſite. 


But little regard was paid to the will of thoſe 


_ who'were to be ordained.+ They not only 


did not wait until they deſired orders, they 


often ordained them againſt» their will, by 

force or by arti fice; ſo that there were e | 
who never could prevail on themſelves to ex- 
e exciſetheir functions. The Biſhop was chos-: 


fen, in the preſence of the people, by the 
Biſhops of the province, aſſembled in the 
vacant Church, to the number, at leaſt, of 
two'or' threezl| for it was diffcult, in thels 
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times 


e to hotd Dar ee een in 
the intervals of the ere + And ſome- | 

| times many of the Churches remained for a 

long time vacant. The prefence of the peo- 


ä ple was judged neceſſary, chat all being per- 


ſuaded of the merit of the elect, they might 
obey him more readily.“ For uſually they 
choſe only ſuch as had been baptized in the 
fame Church, and had exerciſed thefein, for 
ars, all the eccleſiaſtical functions. 
The Ordinations were always preceded by a 


ſeveral ye 


faſt, and accompanied with prayers. They 
were generally performed in the night be- 
tween Saturday and Sunday. 


Clergy, than thoſe he preciſely wanted for 
the 2 — of his own Church, that is, his 


Dioceſe. The number was not great, lince, 


in the time of St Cornelius, the year of 


Chriſt 250, the Roman Church had no more 
than ſixty-ſix Prieſts, and, in all, one hun- 
dred and fifty-four Clerics, although the 


multitude of the people was innumerable. 


The number of Biſhops was, in proportion, 


much greater: As there was one in ever 


town, where there was any reaſonable num- 
ber of Chriſtians. It was forbidden to or- 


Greg. Turon. 10 hiſl. c. 3. 
. n. 74. 


+ V. Baron. An, 
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Mr: damn 
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This night 5 ; 
was ſpent in watching; then Ordination was 
eiern the principal ceremony of which has 
always been the laying on of hands; and 
that was followed by the ſacrifice. ? 155 
The "Biſhop never ordained any more 
0 Prieſts: or Deacons, or any others of the 
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Matt. xx. 25. 


Gin in one province thoſe who had been 


- baptized in another, becauſe: their life was 
not there known: “ For they reckoned not 
the time before baptiſm. After Ordination 
the Clerics were obliged not only to ref. 
dence, but to remain in the ſame place for 
the reſt of their lives, unleſs their Biſhop 
gave them up to another: For they depend. 
ed entirely on him, as Diſciples — he 
took care to inſtruct, to train, and to pro- 
mote from one degree to another, to apply 
them to different functions, accordin 

their talents. The young Martyrs who ff 
fered with St Babilas, with St Blaſius, and 
other Saints, were probably ſome of thoſe 
- whom way es bringing up to be of the 
Clergy. f. None of the Clergy, therefore, 
- whom ny one Biſhop had ordained, could 


quit him without his leave, to go and ferve 


under another: And he who: received him, 
would have been nt as guilty of-a 
ort of theft. t? 

This authority of the Biſhops over Ger 
_ Clergy was far from being any kind of lord- 
ing it over them, or uſing a deſpotic power: 
It was a government of charity. The Cler- 
Ey ſhared in the Biſhop's power, ſince he did 


| ag of importance without their advice. 


Above all, he conſulted the Prizſts, who 
were, as it might be, the ſenate of the 


Church. They were 10 venerable, and the 


6 Conc. Elib. c. 24. g 7 Martyrol. 25. Jan. 3. Fel. 
50. Apr. 21. Maii de S. Valente. 4 Can. Apoſ. 
14. Can Nicæn. 1. Pet. v. 3. 3 * 1 
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been . Bimops ſo humble, that outwardly chere 


Was was little difference between them. The 
not Clergy had a ſort of authority over the Bi- 
tion ſhop "LinſelE, being the continual inſpectors 
reſi- of his dacteine — morals.* They aſſiſted 
for him in all public functions, like the officers 
ſhop of the Magiſtrates, or rather like Diſciples 
end- who follow their maſter; for they were as 
n he attached to him, as the Apoſtles were to 


pro- Jesvs-CarIsT +, If, HON the Biſhop . 
pply had attempted to teach. or do any thing 
> to contrary. to Apoſtolic tradition, the elder 
ſuf- Prieſts. and the. elder Deacons would. not. 
and have ſuffered it. They would charitably 
hoſe have., admoniſhed him of it; and if he 


the were no better for their advice, they would 
ore, have complained to the other Biſhops, and 
ould would laftly have accuſed. him in Council. 
erve . Moſt of the Clergy .led the Aicetic life, 
im, W uſing only pulſe and dry meats, often faſting . 
of a and practiſing other auſterities, as much as. 

£ the toil of their functions would allow them. 
heir Above all, Continence was ſtrongly recom- 
ord- mended to Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons. 
er: Not but that married men were often raiſed, 


to theſe orders: For where could not be found. 
among the Jews and Heathens, whowere con- 
rerted every day, men who had obſerved con- 
tinency to an age of maturity? It was very 
much to find any who had had but one wife, f 
conſidering the liberty the Jews and other 

Orientals had of having many at a times 


Feb. 
ow * Conſt. Apoll. Ub. 2. c. 28. .- 4.4 Ms lb. 8. [3 13. 
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Samoſata, it is ſaid that he kept in the ho 


and the univerfal cuſtom of diverce, which 


gave an opportunity of often changing. But 


when he, who was made Biſhop, had a wife 
ſtill living, he began from that time to look 


her as a ſiſter; and the Eatin Church 


has all along made Prieſts and Deacons ob- 
ſerve the ſame diſcipline. They were how= 

ever commanded to take care of their wives, 
and not to abandon them like ſtrangers; 
and they were ſometimes called Prieſteſſes, 


on account of the dignity of their huſbands. 

The Clergy were not allowed to have wo- 
men to lodge in the houſe with them. A- 
mong the accuſations brought againſt — 


with him two women, young and well m 


and that he made them follow him, whore. | 


ever he went; and that he ſuffered his Prieſts: 
and his Deacons to entertain in like manner 


thoſe ſort of women that were called Subin-- 


rroductæ. I The Biſhop Pomponius com- 


plained to St Cyprian of certain Virgins, 


Who pretended to preſerve their integrity, 
while they lived with men, and even with a 
Deacon, in ſo ſcandalous a familiarity as to- 
have the ſame bed. ] This abuſe had crept 
in under the pretext of charity; for thoſe 
who thus lived with Clergymen, were Vir- 
gins conſecrated to God, or others who 


4 made a Profeſſion 852 devotion, 2 — . 
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place of Fathers or Brothers, taking care of 


their concerns, and doing for them what de- 


cencydid not allow them to do for themſelves, 

eſpecially in countries where women ſeldom 
appeared in public. Theſe Devotees, on 
their part, rendered every domeſtic fervice 

to their brethren, which agreed with the 
character of their profeſſion: For they pre- 
tended not leſs to obſerve continency for 
living together; and when St Chryſoſtome 
attacks this abuſe, he ſuppoſes they obſerved 
it. He only accuſes them of a fondneſs for 


the pleaſure of ſeeing one another, and talk. 


ing with one another, which is more ſen- 
ſible between perſons of a different ſex, and 
of leading a ſcandalous and indecent life, 


and of expoſing themſelves rafhly to the 


danger of falling into ſin.“ To cut off this 
diſorder, the Clergy, who were not married, 
were forbidden all cohabitation with women 
who were not relations, f which the Coun- 
cil of Nice reduced to Siſters, Mothers, and- 
Aunts. Tf? rc: ür N . * eee 
The practice of the Church was not 
quite uniform in this article of Celibacy. 
St Jerome ſays, that the Churches of the 
Faſt, of Egypt, and of the Apoſtolie See, 
took for their Clergy either thoſe who were 
Virgins or were Continent; and that if they 


had wives, they ceaſed” to be huſbands. 


Here then are the three great Patriarchates, 
na p. Yo 


In eos qui tenent ſabintrod- + V. Tho 


bb. c. 4. n. 9. f Conc. Nican, c. 3. |} In Vigil. c. 2. 


* Rome, 
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" Bomay: Alexandria, and Antioch. St Epi. 

phanius fays, that it is a rule of the Chutck, 
exactly obſerved, not to ordain perſons who 
had been twice married, although they had 
not married the ſecond wife till after the 
death of the firſt: that ke, who had been 
married even but once, is not to be admit- 


leſs he keep from her, eſpecially where the 

canons are moſt exactly — For he 
acknowledges, that in fome places, there 
were Ptieſts, Deacons, and Subdeacons, 
who-uſed marriage. This practice,” ſays 
he, 4 ig not conformable: . rule, but to 
the weakneſs. of men, who grew flack, 
c here is an opportunity; and on account 


would be wanting.“ 


But in no part of; the: Catholic Church, was 

x Prieſt ever allowed to marry after his ordi- 
nation. If he did it, in puniſhment of his 
incontinency, he was reduced to the ſtate of 
a ſimple Laic. As to the inferior Clergy, 
ſuch as Readers and Door-keepers, - they- 
were commonly married, and cobabited 
with their wives. Many, therefore, paſſed 


remained therein many years, during which: 
5 ume, their wives might either die, or mo 


1 2g Cathar, n. 4. 
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ted to the order of Deacon, Prieſt, ' Biſhop, 
or Subdeacon, while his wife is living, un- 


«. of the multitude, for: wales! ſos 


In time, theſe rules of Samnimeneys were 
much relaxed; in Greece and in the Eaſt: 


their lives in theſe orders; or, at leaſt, they 
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might ſeparate by mutual conſent, in order 
tolead a more perfect lifſG. 
All the Clergy, even to the Riſliope, lived 
in poverty, or, at leaſt, in a plain, frugal 
manner, like conunon men, without any ex- 
terior diſtinction. The Judge, when he in- 
terrogated 8t Sabinus, Biſhop of Aſſiſium, 
aſked him whether he were a freeman or a 
ſlave?*, As they were the moſt ſought after 
in the times of perſecution, they took care 
not to diſtinguiſn themſelves by tlieir dreſs, 
or by any other mark of their profeſſion: 
they appeared, at moſt, like Philoſophers. 
Many had diſtributed to the poor their pa- 
trimony, before they were raiſed to orders. 
Many, following the example of St Paul, 
continued ta live by the hr of their 
hands, after their ordination. Not but that 
they might have lived at the expence of the 
Church. She furniſhed out of her treaſury, 
whatever was neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence 
of her Clergy; and each one. received, month- 
ly or weekly, a certain diſtribution in kind, 
or in money, according to his wants or rank: 
For the allowances to the Clergy, the high-- 
eſt in dignity, and conſequently. burdened 
with gre:er labour, were greater, agree-- 
able to the precept of St Paul.. There 
were ſome alſo who kept their patrimony. 
Qt Cyprian, at the time of his Martyrdom, 
had ſome gardens, and a houſe of his own. 
They were allowed to follow ſome Sales. 
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provided it did not engage am to travel 


out of the Province.“ 
The Biſhops and the Gunpey rendered 
themſelves no leſs amiable for their charity 


and their application to ſtudy, than vene- 
rable for their other virtues. The Biſhops 


never failed to prefide at the public prayers, 


to explain the holy Scriptures, to offer the 
Sacrifice every Sunday, or on the days of 


ſtation. He and his Prieſts were conſtantly 
employed in inſtructing the Catechumens, 


comforting the fick, exhorting the Penitents, 


reconciling enemies. They ſettled all differ- 


ences: For the Chriſtians were not allowed, 


what St Paul had forbidden, to carry their 
cauſes before the tribunals of Unbelievers; 
and ſuch as would not ſubmit to the decifion 
of the Biſhop, were . excommunicated, as 
impenitent and incorrigible ſinners. f But 


differences were rare among ſueh diſintereſt- 


ed, humble, and patient Chriſtians as they 
were. Monday was uſually the day the Bi- 


s choſe for examining into diſputes, to 


the end that, if the parties did not immedi- 


ately a acquieſce to the ſentence of the Bi- 


he might have time to pacify them, 


and to make them hear reaſon, before the 
following Sunday, when they were all to 


pray together, and receive the communion. 


The Biſhop was ſeated with his Prieſts, aſ- 
7 nn by ene and the parties ſtanding 


* + Conc: Elib. 5 18. 7 Cong. Apoſt. lib. 4. 45, 85 
1. Cor. vi.—V. Patres ap. Bar. an. 57. n. 37, 38, & 


in 
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in the middle. After 1 them, * did 


all in his power to make them agree amica-— 


bly, and to, reconcile them, before he pro- 
nouneed judgment. Complaints were alſo 
there received againſt thoſe who did not lead 
Chriſtian lives. The Biſhop did not judge 
alone, but in conjunction with his prieſts. x 
He had the ſovereign diſpofal of the whole 
treaſure of the Church, and there was no 
apprehenſion of his abuſing this power. If 
the leaſt ſuſpicion had been entertained of 
his honeſty, they never would have truſted 
him with the government of ſouls, which are, 
nd all compariſon, of more value than 

all the treaſures of the world. + All, there- 
fore, who wanted aſſiſtance, applied to him: 
he was the Father of all the poor, and the 
refuge of all in want. SS 
Who then, after this, can 8 at the 


affection the Faithful ſhewed the Biſhops ? 0 


It is obſerved of St Polycarp, that they 
ſtrove who ſhould be the firſt to take off his 
ſhoes. + It was a common thing to fall 
proſtrate before the Prieſts, when they ap- 
proached them, and to kiſs their feet, while 
they waited for their bleſſing. They looked 
upon it as a happineſs to lodge even a Dea- 
con, and to have him at table. No buſineſs 
of importance was undertaken without the. 
advice of. the Paſtor, who was the only Di- 
rector of all his flock. He was conſidered as 


the man of God, as he who held the Pry: 


„ Conſt, Apoft. lib. 12. Cyp. Ep. 28. 
1 Ep. my ſmyrn, 722 E 
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of 2 ſo that vanity or a con- 
tempt of others, was the temptation moſt to 
be feared by the Biſhops and Prieſts, as it 
was with regard to thoſe who had the 


gift of prophecy. or of miracles: for | theſe 


ces were {till frequent. It was this. re- 


ſpect; and this filial love, that made the 


whole power of the paſtors. For they had 


no way to procure obedience, but the way 


of perſuaſion, and fpiritual puniſhments. 
They. could uſe no other conſtraint than to 
intimidate the conſcience: and ſuch as were 


ſo impious as to deſpiſe their cenſures, un- 


e no ge er n * e 


XXII. —Pl river of the Cnrorran, 


SUCH nearly were the manners of the 
Chriſtians, while heatheniſm prevailed, 
and the perfecutions continued. "This ſtate 
obliged them, in general, to be extremely 
vigilant, and continually attentive to God, 
and their own conduct. For, as ſoon as the 


perſecution broke out, each one expected 


either to be denounced by his wife, or his 


neareſt relations, greedy of what he had, or 


paſſionately attached to idolatry. It was a 


certam method for thoſe ho were indebted 


to them, to cancel their debts, and for their 


| faves to obtain their freedom. + As ſoon as 


a Heathen fell in love with a young woman 
that was a Chriſtian, he could reduce her to 


Ce Hier. Vit. Paul. init. 
ROY — hiſt, lauſ. Co 3. 


* _ ont. 5- ins. : 
« the 


hes a Apol, 2. init. 7 Ep. Euſ. 4＋ hiſt C. 26. 
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ſelf to his luſt, or expoſing herſelf to tor- 
ments. St Juſtin relates that a wife was in- 


formed againſt by her huſband, becauſe ſne 
would no longer ſhare in his crimes; and 
that a man was puniſhed: with death, for 
having dared to aſk the Judge, why he put 


to death, for the bare name 5 Chriſtian, the 
man Ws had made a convert of this woman?“ 
When the Church had been ſome time in 
peace, there was reaſon, every day, to fear 


that war would break out again; and this 


ace was never ſo complete, but that ſeveral 


Chriſtians ſuffered in ſome popular emotions, 


or other ways : for we ſee a great number of 
martyrs under the Emperor Alexander, and 
underothers, ho never raiſed any perſecution 


againſt them. St Melito complains to the 


Emperor Antoninus, that the Chriſtians were 
plundered and robbed with impunity, both in 


the night, and in open day, under pretence of 
ſome ordinances, unknown to the Emperor. 


At leaſt, if torments and acts of violence 


ceaſed, .hatred and contempt never ceaſed. 
It was, at all times, allowed to abuſe the 
_ Chriſtians; to write againſt them, and to 
introduce them on the ſtage. All this was 
not only done with impunity, but was ap- 


proved of and authorized; and the paſſages 
alone in Celſus, trariferibed by Origen, ſhew 


us with what indignity they were treated. 
They could not avoid ſeeing, every day, the 


profane ceremonies of the Heathens ; ; meet- 


r 


the cruel neceſfity of either e her- 


ing 


ny 
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5 ing cy e the moſt bens ſtatues 
and public ſtews; hearing, on all ſides, im- 
pious and diſſolute diſcourſes. Strength and 
_ refolution of heart were requiſite to pre- 

ſerve, in the midſt of ſo many obſtacles, ſo 
lively a faith, and ſuch purity of manners. 
Thoſe Chriſtians, therefore, were treated as 
weak ones, whoſe faith was ſhaken by words, 
or the arguments of Philoſophers. “ 
They ſtood alſo in need of great diſcre- 
tion, to reſtrain, within juſt bounds, that 
liberty of the children of God, and that 
boldneſs grounded on the teſtimony of a 
good conſcience. + ' They knew how to de- 
ſpiſe ill- grounded contempt, and the moſt 
_ calumnies, without raiſing a mutiny 
inſt their calumniators, without murmur- 
= againſt them, without , hating them. 
They were extremely cautious of doing any 
thing that might draw. down, or increaſe. the 
violence of the perſecution. They en- 
deavoured, to the utmoſt of their power, to 
keep peace. with all men, and to lead ſuch 
good lives, as might ſtop the mouths of the 
indiſcreet, fooliſh and ignorant. || They re- 
trained from every thing that did not neceſ- 
ſarily appertain to piety, and which might 
_ -exaſperate the Heathens, and ſtudied, by 
every means, to gain their hearts. The 
'Chriſtians had a ſufficient number of prac- 
tices, which neceſſarily diſtinguiſhed them 
en others, without affecting any ſuper- 
Clem. 6. Strom. p. 655. Orig. in Cel, init. 


he i. 4 Cyp. Ep. $+ 36. 
J Rom. zi. 18. 1 Pet. 11, 15. 
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us 3 Gigoiritich. i They, Abi out- 
* wardly lived like other Romans, other 
ani i Greeks, and the inhabitants of the countries 5 


. were they were, in whatever was not 
885 N contrary to their religion and good mo- 
. rils.* They ſhewed no eagerneſs for diſ- 


3 puting with, or preaching to, Tuch as they 
rds found not diſpoſed to hear them. They 
I contented themſelves with praying for * 
. and with edifying them by their patience and 


hat MW good works, ever returning them good for 
hat evil. St Ignatius, ſpeaking of the foldiers 
£5 who guarded him: „ I am,” ſays he, 
91 «© chained to ten leopards, who become 
« worſe for doing them a kindneſs; but 
: « their wicked diſpoſition is my inſtruc= 
* 64 tion.“ "+ St Polycarp received, with 2 
cheerful countenance, thoſe who came to 
ny take him; he gave them a fupper and lodg- 
PL ings with great civility. + St Cyprian or- 
dered his executioner hve and twenty piece 


% of gold. St Maximilian gave his a new ſuit 5 4 
oh of clothes. Another ancient Martyr, ac- 


he WW cuſcd of being a Chriſtian, and put in pri- 
ſon, and then ſet at liberty, ſold Sf he had, 

. and gave the money partly to the poor, and 
bY partly to his accuſers, conſidering them as 
his benefactors.] Another, called Paul, be- 


vy ing condemned to Joſe his head, requeſted „ 
e- little time to pray ; and then prayed for his 
em 


3 n contra Fauſt. l. £0. c oo "Tort: Apol. e. ar. 
er- + Ep. ad Rim. + Ep. Eecleſ. ſmyrn. 

$ AR. 8. Cypr. Act. 8. 9 W 7. Sekr. 
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relations, for the Jews, for the Gentiles, | 

for all that were preſent; laſtly for the Judge th 

who had condemned him, and the execu- by 


tioner who was to put him to death. *.. - 
Their patience ſhone the brighteſt chiefly 
with: regard to the Princes 5 Magiſtrates 
of the age. They never were heard to com- 
Plain of wenne, or ſpeak with con- 
tempt of the powers in being. They ren- 
dered them all the honour and obedience, 
which did not engage them in any act of 
| olatry. They paid the taxes, not only 
without reſiſtance, but without murmuring: 
and rather than uſe any fraud to avoid pay- 
ing them, they gave what the * a by 
their labour, to ſupply their deficiency; F f. 
- + Far from exciting any ſeditions or rebel- 
7 Hemm, they never had any ſhare in all the 
conſpiracies that were formed againſt the 
Emperors for three centuries together, how- 
ever cruel the perſecutions were. The 
Chriſtians were the only people who did not 
ſeek to get rid of a Nero, a Domitian, a Com- 
modus, a Caracalla, and of ſo many other 
ants. Theſe people, driven to extremity 
by ſo many acts of violence, and unheard-of 
cruelties, never thought of taking up arms 
in their own defence, though their numbers 
were greater than any of the nations, who | 
made war with the Romans. What 1s more, 
_ fo many Chriſtian ſoldiers, who filled the 
Roman armies, never made uſe of the arms 


1 Ie * Eul. Martyr. Palæſt. c. 8. FX Teri. axel. c. 42. | 
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they badi in their hands, but cen to the 


orders of their Commanders; and entire 


| Legi ons were ſeen, like that of St Mauricius, 


10 fuſer themſelves to be maſſacred with- 
ben any reſiſtance, rather than be wanting i in 


| what they owed either to God or Cteſar. 


Searce could they prevail on themitives : 


to open their mouths in their own defence, 
and to publiſh ſome anſwers to the horrid 


calumnies with which they were loaded.+ 
For near a whole century, they contented 


themſelves with ſuffering, after the example 
of their divine maſter, I who made no an- 
ſwer and delivered himſelf up, without re- 


fiſtance, to him who judged him unjuſtly. 
Their good deeds were all their juſtification. 
They did not begin to write any apologies till 
the time of the Emperor Adrian ; and theſe 


were couched in the moſt reſpectful terms, 


though ſtrong and weighty, that it might be 
eaſily ſeen that they proceeded from no other 
motive, but 55 that of a ſincere zeal for 


truth. 


This tovincible- patience forced, at laſt, 


all the powers to ſubmit to the Goſpel. | 


The perſecutions ſtill continued, even when 
the Kander of Chriſtians were prodigious. 
« We are only of yeſterday, and we fill all 
« your cities, your towns, your houſes, your 
« eolonies, your fields, your tribes, your | 
40 Palace, your ſenate, your forums,” $ In 


1955 8. Maur. ex 8. Eucher. 1 Orig. in Cell. init, 
| I pet. 2511 \ | V. Euſ. 4. hiſt, c. 3. BE, £ 
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fact, E were Chriſtians of every rank 
and condition, and in the higheſt depart- 
ments. We ſee, in the Martrologe, Sena- 


\ 


tors, Prefects, Procenſuls, Tribunes, Queſ- 


tors, and even Conſuls. We find Chriſtians 
among the Domeſtic and Principal Officers 
of ns Emperors, of Nero, of Trajan, of 
Alexander, of Decius, of Valerian, and of 
. e 


The peòple, roniched; with the virtues and 


miracles of the Chriſtians, began to do them 
juſtice, and to publiſh aloud. that their God 
Was great, and that they wers innocent. It 
ſometimes happened, while the Martyrs 
were tormented, that the populace aſſembled 
at this ſight, took their part in ſpite of them, 
and drove the Magiſtrate from his tribunal 
with ſtones. Often thoſe who kept the Re- 
giſters, the Jailors, the Guards, the Soldiers, 
the Executioners, became converts, cried out, 
all of a ſudden, that they were Chriſtians; and, 
in conſequence, were the companions.of their 
ſufferings. + Even Comedians have been 
ſeen to be converted on the ſtage, where 
they were acting the ſacred Myſteries; and 
became illuſtrious Martyrs. + This was the 
. cauſe of the extreme cruelty of the laſt per- 
ſecution. The anden ſaw. that all the 
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world 


FP was become Chriſtian 3 wc that their 


cruelty only ſerved to extend and ſtrengthen 
Religion; fo that every thing was now be- 


ome Firomrphile'to it, when 1 I 
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Am now come to the third: part of this 
- Treatiſe, where I am to repreſent the 

manners of the Chriſtians from the time the 

Church enjoyed peace and liberty. They 

had, for the ſpace of three hundred years, 

ſighed after this peace, as a ſtate in which 
the Faithful might ſerve God without any 
obſtacle: but experience too plainly ſhews. 
that a ſtate of perſecution was of more ad- 
vantage to them. The ſame manners how- 
ever, which I have been deſeribing, ſtill 
continued for a long time: I have, there- 
fore, only here to take notice of the differ- 
ence in many refpects, which the free exer- 
ciſe of Religion introduced at firſt. 
In the firſt place, it was a new Wingels to 
ſee Chriſtian. Princes. In the preceding 
ages no one could believe that the great ones. 
would ever fubmit: to the ſeverity of the 
diſcipline of the Church; or conceive how 
humility and mortification could ſubſiſt with 
abſolute power and immenſe riches. This, 
undoubtedly, made 'Fertullian ſay, that the 

Cæſars would have been already converted, 

could they have been Cæſars and Chriſtians 

at the ſame time; and Origen uſed much 

the ſame language. + God, moreover, per- im 

formed this miracle in the light of the Uni- 1 


„ Apol.c.3k I In Cel. I. S. Ii 
. verſe 3 is 


images of the good Shepherd, or of Daniel 


_— 8. 
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verſe 3 and it is the-moſt cetmbderalile Mas 
that happened in the times I am ſ 8 — 
ſince it was the cauſe * the Hhexty of. 


; Church. 


" Immediately on * exidverſion of Con- 


Ant the name of Jes s- CHRIST and 


his Croſs were ſeen on oft Ns of the Ro- 
man troops; and that which had hitherto 
been the inſtrument of ah id infamous. 


| ee. became an ornament to crowns. 


he Emperor had an Oratory in his palace, 
where he ſhut himſelf up alone every day to: 


read the holy ſcripture, and to ſay appointed 


prayers at certain hours, particularly on Sun- 
day, the reſt of which day he made even 
the heathens themſelves obſerve. * In the 
army he ordered a tent to be carried in = 
of a Church, to ſing the divine offices. there- 
in, and to adminiſter the ſacraments to the 
Faithful. Some Prieſts and Deacons fol- 


lowed, and even ſome Biſhops, © whom the 


Emperor conſidered as the Guard of his 
foul. + He made Conſtantinople entirely 
Chriſtian: . The Eve of Eaſter was there 
kept with the moſt magnificent illumina- 
tions 3 not only in the Churches, but in the 
ſtreets; and throughout the whole city, 
torches, or rather columns of wax, were light- 
ed, which changed that facred night into 
noon-day. is the ſquares of this large 
eity 3 ſeen fountains adorned with the 
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he the den of 6 5 Ankers dhe, not any 
Idol, or any Temples of the falſe Gods in it. 
Who! is a ſtranger to the magnificence: with 
which Conſtantine treated the Fathers of 
the Council of Nicæa, and the honours he 
ſhewed them? He furnithed them with car- 
riages to. bring them from the moſt diſtant 
parts of that great Empire; he bore their 
expences while the council laſted, and ſent 
them home loaded with prefents.. He burnt 

the memorials which had been preſented a- 
gainſt any of the Biſhops :* he kifſed the 
ſcars of the Confeſſors, who ſtill bore the 
marks of the perſecutions... He entered, 
without guards, and with a modeſt and re- 
ſpectful air, where: the council was: ſitting, 
and fat not down himſelf, until the Bifhops 
had made hima fign-to-do- fo.: He laſtiy made 

a a grand entertainment for them in his pa- 
lace, and fat down to table with them. * 
Then was JesUs-CarisT ſeen to reign in 
a ſtriking manner even over 8 them. 
* n 

The Great Theodofius did ſtill more held. 

our to Religion, by the practice of Chrif-. 
tian virtues. He prayed: much, he had. re- 
.courſe to God in his. greateſt concerns, and 
attributed to him the good ſucceſs of his 
arms. He ſuffered himſelf to be carried by 
2 violent fit of 2 againſt the inhabitants 


. 


of Theſſalonica: fin was great; but the 
yepentance- was. proportionate; and he cf : 
teemed no Biſhop MY: with St Ambroſe, Saz 
. u. Vit, 4 c. 6. 7, &e 1 Soc, l. hiſt c. S & . 


becauſe 


with the 
their profeſſion. He ſhewed them great re- 
ſpect, and honoured all virtuous Chriſtians. 
He ordered the relics of many of the Saints 


Sezom. 9. c. Theod. 4: c. 36. 
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becauſe he found none Who 4 him 


leſs. The Empreſs, his ſpouſe, is likewiſe 
commended for her piety and charity to- 


. wards the poor. This ſame ſpirit continued 


in their family; but it ſhone forth principal- 
iy in St Puleheria, their grand-daughter, 
who conſecrated herfelf to God, at the age 
of fifteen, together with her two fiſters, by 
a vow of Virginity; and who, without quit- 
ting the palace, there led a life ſo retired, 


ſo well employed, ſo pious, that the con- 
temporary writers compare this palace to a 


Monaſtery, that i is to lay, to hat cher knew 


.moft holy. 5 * 


It was in this, * of virtue, that the | 
aulcd the young Emperor Theodoſius, her 
brother, to be brought up-. He practiſed 
the ſame exerciſes, he roſę early in the 
morning to ſing the praiſes of God with 
his ſiſters, he prayed much, he frequent- 
ed the Churches, and made great preſents 


to them. He often faſted, but chiefy on 
Wedneſdays and Fridays. He had a library 


of Eccleſiaſtical books, he knew the holy 
Scripture * heart, and converſed thereon 
iſhops, as; if he had been of 


to be tranſlated with great pomp, and found- 


ed ſeveral hoſpitals and monaſteries. 


* Theod. hi. Eecler 5. e. 17. + soe 7. c. 22: 
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His ſiſter not only trained him up in the 
practice of Religion, but alſo made him learn, 
with great care, whatever it was proper for 
him to know, as Emperor. Some excellent 
maſters taught him the ſciences, othen 
taught him to ride and fence. He was 
— to bear heat and cold, hunger and 
thirſt. His ſiſter herſelf inſtructed him in all 
the rules of decorum with regard to his 
dreſs, his geſture, and gait. She taught him 
to ſtiſſe burſts of laughter, to render himſelf 
amiable or terrible, as circumſtances re- 
quired, and to hear people with patience, 
He got the maſtery over his paſſionate tem- 
per; he was mild, Cops and compaſſion- 


ate. 
| ager Theodofus, born 


e the you 


in the purple, in the Eaſt, and in a very 
corrupted age. The Emperor Marcianus, 
-who ſucceeded him, after great ſervices ant 


long experience, ſhewed the ſame piety and 
zeal for Religion, with fill greater firmneſs 
and more capacity: And we need no other 
proof of his virtue, than the choice St Pal- 
cheria made of him, who married him, in 


order to affociate bim with her on the throne, 


but with this charge, as Was RY to re. 
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cations of Churches, and aſſemblies of Bi- 


ſhops., The Chriſtians joined together eye- 
ry where: they became more aſſiduous in 
ſinging . of pſalms, and the celebration of 
the Myſteries; All the ceremonies of Reli- 
gion were obſerved with more. ſolemnity.. 


This therefore is the place to ſpeak of the. 
exterior worſhip. . Let us begin with the de- 
ſeription of the Churches, according to 


what remains of them, both in books and 


the moſt ancient buildings. But let us firſt 
obſerve that even then it was not allowed to. 


meet in any Church to perform the divine 
ſervice, before it had been dedicated with 
the uſual. ceremonies, nor to celebrate the 
Myſteries any where, except in the Church, 


and with conſecrated veſſels. Both the one 6 
and the other plainly appear from the ca- 


lumnies raiſed againſt St Athanaſius.“ 
The Church was ſeparated, as much as 
might be, from all profane buildings; at a 


ery ſide with courts, gardens, or build- 
ings dependent on the Church itſelf, all 


which were ſhut up within an incloſure of 


valls. Firſt there was a gate or entrx 
? Athan, ap. 1. p. 684.—Apol. 2. p. 78x, Ke. 
5 which 
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L the perfecution, every where were ſeen, 


diſtance from noiſe, and ſurrounded on 
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Which led ; into a Periſtyle, that is to Ps 

ſquare Court, ſurrounded with covered gal. 
Jeview)? ſupported by columns, like the cloi. 
ſters of Monaſteries. The poor ſtaid under 
_ theſe galleries, and were allowed to beg at 
the Church. door. In the middle of the 
Court were one or more fountains to waſh 
the hands and face before pra the holy. 
water-pots have now taken N place. 15 


the farther end was a double Porch, which 


led into the Saloon or Baſilic, which was the 


body of the Church. I ſay this Porch waz 


double, becauſe one was without the Church 
and the other within, which the Greeks 
called Narthex. Near the Bafilic, on the 
out-ſide, were at leaſt two buildings, The 
Baptiſtery at the entrance; at the farther 


end the Sacriſty or T reaſury, called likewiſe 


Secretarium or Diaconicum; and ſometimes 


this was double. Often all along the ſides 


of the Church were chambers or cells+ for 
the conveniency of ſuch, who wiſhed to me- 


ditate or pray * e * would cal 
them Chapels. 

The Baſilic was divided into three alt 
-necording- to its breadth, by two rows of 
pillars, - which ſupported Galleries on each 
fide, and the middle of which was the Nave, 
as we ſee in all the old Churches. At the 
end, eaſtward, was the Altar, behind which 
was the Preſbytery or Sanctuary; that is to 


ſay, what was afterwards called the Bolſter 


» Paulin. Ef p. 12. & Natal 10.—8. Greg: 4. bu. c. 14. 
x, Cellæ. Erhedræ. 
| | of 
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which made the openi 


1 


of the Church. Its plan was 4 i en 
which incloſed the Altar behind: It was 
vaulted above, in form of a Niche, which 
covered it.. In Latin it was called Concha, 
that is to Tay, a ſhell; and the Arcade; 
ing of it, was called in 
Greek the Ager. The Chriſtians, perhaps 
at firſt, wanted to imĩtate the fitting of the 
danhedrim of the Jews, where the Judges 
were ſeated in à ſemicircle, the Prefident | 
being in the middle: The Biſhop held the 
ſame place in the Preſbytery. He was in the 
middle, having the Prieſts on each ſide of 


him; and his ſeat was called ” Thrones in 


Greek, and was more elevated than the o- 

ther ſeater” All the ſeats together were cal» 
kd in Greek, Synthronos,4 in Latin Conſeſſus. 
Sometimes it was called tribunal, in Greek 
Bema, becauſe it reſembled the — of 
the ſecular” Judges in the Baſilics. ] The 
Biſhop was, as it were, the Magiſtrate, the 
Prieſts his Counſellors. This Tribunal was 
raiſed, and the Biſhop came down from it to 
approach the Altar: 6 The Altar was in- 
cloſed before by an open baluſtrade; beyond 
which was another ſeparate place in the Nave, 
for the Chanters or Singers, which, on 
this account, was afterwards: called: the 
Choir, in Greek Choros, or Chancel, from 
the Latin word Cancel. The Chanters 


„v. Cang. Defeript. 8. Sophizec. f Cod Traim. 
ſanhedr. c. OY 4 1 ge Naz. 4 50 de Anaſt. 
ds Peri 417. v* 215. de 8. Ne $ Ordo 
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were 
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were only ſimple Cleries appointed to that 
3 At the entrance of the Choir was 
the Ambo, that is, a raiſed tribune, with 
ſteps up to it on both ſides, ſerving to read 
the public Leſſons, and ſince called the Pul. 

pit, Deſk, or Lobby. If there was but one 
Ambo,” it was in the idle but ſometimes 
there were two, not to hide the Altar. On 
the right-hand of the Biffiop, and on the 
left-hand of the people, was the Pulpit for 
the Goſpel; and on the other fide that for 
the Epiſtle. Sometimes hate was a third 
oy the Prophecies. 5 

The Altar was a table af Marble or Pop 

and; ſometimes of maſſy ſilver, or even 
of gold, enriched with precious ſtones; For 
no matter was thought too coſtly to beat 
the Holy of Holies: And the eeremonies {till 
uſed in the conſecration of Altars, ſufficient- 
ly expreſs this reſpect. They were ſometimes, 
however, only of wood; and was ſupported 
on fout feet or columns, rich in proportion; 
and it was placed, as far as could be done, 
over the tomb of ſome Martyr: For it was 
the cuſtom to aſſemble at their tombs, or 
huild Churches there: Or, at leaſt, their 


bodies were tranſlated to the places where 


the buildings were erected, And hence, at 


_ laſt it became a rule to conſecrate no Altar 
without placing ſome relies under it. Theſe. 


ſepulchres of the Martyrs were what they 
called their Memories or Confeſſions. They were 
under-ground, and the waydown to them was 
e the Altar. This remained — 

| eq, 


a» N s. 
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ed, except during the time of the 3 > 
or 'only covered with a carpet, and nothing 
was placed immediately on it.“ It was af- 
terwards ſurrounded by four pillars at the 
four corners, ſupporting a. kind of Taber- 
nacle which covered the whole Altar, and 
was called Ciborium on account of its ſhape, 
which was that of a cup reverſed: For the 
Ancients had cups which were called Ciboria, 
from the name of a certain fruit that came 


_— V 
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A this was moſt magnificently adorned. 
The Ciborium and the Pillars which 
ſupported it, were often all of ſilver; and 
ſome there were that weighed three thou- 
ſand Marks. Between theſe pillars hung 
curtains of coſtly ſtuffs, to incloſe the Altar 
on the four des. The Ciborium was de- 
corated with images, and other pieces of 
gold or ſilver, as, for inſtance, a croſs to 
terminate it at the top. . Doves alſo of gold 
or ſilver, to 3 the Holy Ghoſt, were 
hung over the Altar; and eee de the 
Euchariſt, which was reſerved for the ſick, 
was ſhut up in them, and ſometimes. it was 
kept in ſimple boxes, like our Ciboriums or 
Pyxes. 5 Sometimes the whole Abſis was co- 


'* Baron. in Martyr 
in Leon III. &. 
Conſtant. 5 30. Act. v. 

Ord. Rom. c. 20. 

P 2 


6 Juli. . Anat. in 'Silveſt.. 
J 1d, in Steph. . þ. Foge, 
§ V. Mabill. nenn in 


with 
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vera with fi wer, or, at cleaſt it was lined with Fa 
marble, as well as the Concha. The Pil. ch 
lars, which ſupported the Baſilic, were of of 
marble, with Chapiters of braſs gilt. The fu 
pavement was marble, and ſometimes. the „. 
whole l was incruſtated with it in the re 

inſide. — us 
| "Mfokaic; which is a ſort 66 Inlaie a 8. 
mode of little pieces of glaſs, ſtained of ri 
different colours, Was likewiſe employed, yy 
eſpecially in the following ages.“ All ſorts M to 
of figures are made of them, which never H. 
loſe their colour. Not but that the Churches of 
had other paintings in them beſides; the walls MW «© 
were generally adorned with fome. There «- 
were ſeen diverſe hiſtories of the Old Teſta- W «©&- 
ment, eſpecially ſuch as were figures of the 4 
New; ſuch as the Ark of Noah, the ſacrifice 16 

of Iſaac, the paſſage of the Red Sea, Daniel MW -« 1 
amongſt the lions. In ſeveral places was WW 46 
ſeen the figure of our Saviour, and ſome-of fo! 
his miracles; ſuch as the multiplication of pri 
the loaves, r the reſurrection of Lazarus. wh 
Euſebius aſſures us, that Conſtantine order- ſhe 
ed the good Paſtor, and Daniel among the 

lions, to be ſet up in the Squares of Conſtanti- W cor 
nople: And in another place he tells us, that MW In 

the pictures of St Peter, and of St Paul, nor 

and of JEsuUs-CHyrisT himſelf, painted in mir 

colours, had been kept from the earlieſt W Th. 
ages, as it was an inviolable cuſtom among 
the ancients thus to honour their benefac- 


* Opus Muſivum. Felib Princip. de Archit. Paul 


+1 Roma Sater. 1. 4. c. 67, &c. | Nov. 


' wrrans. Ih 


with tors. St Auguſtine however celnowledges 
F. WF that, in his time, they had no true portraits 
re of ef them, but only 3 images made from fancy, 
The W' fuch as we have now. T Laſtly, in each Church 
the W wasrepreſentedthehiſtory of the Martyngyhoſe 
1 the relics were depoſited there. Prudentiusf gives 
us two fine examples of this in the hiſtory of 
vork, St Caſſian and of St Hippolytus, and Aſte- 
d of nus in that of St Eup — Theſe paintings 
wyed, WM were made chiefly in favour of the ignorant, 
forts M to whom they ſerved as books, as Pope Greg. 
Lever H. ſays, bent, r to the Emperor Leo, author 15 
ches of Fox Jeonocla c The men and the women 
walls holding in their arths the new baptized 
here WF «infants, point out the hiſtories to them 
eſta- 4 wich the finger, as they do alſo to the 
the young people, or to- the entile ſtrangers. 
rifice 1 t is 5 they edify them, and raiſe their 
aniel „ minds and hearts to God. 1 The Church 
Was doors were adorned with ivory, ſilver, or 
ne- of gold, and furniſfred with” curtains. At the 
In of principal doors were placed ſome Relics, from 
arus: W- whence came the great: reſpect the Faithful | 
rder- ſhewed them, at enterihg in at the doors. 9 We 
the The Diaconicum, or the Sacri „ Was a 
ant conſiderable building, joining to the Church. 
that In it was the Treafury for the ſacred Veſſels; 
Paul, none therefore entered that place, but fuch 
d in miniſters as had a right to touch thoſe veſſels. 
rheſt The books alſo, the facerdotal "FIRE 


efac- * 3 Vit. Conſt. c. 49. & 8 hiſt. c. 18. + Lib. 8. 
ä Trin. c. 4. n. 7. Prud. Periſteph. 9, & 11. Greg. 
U. Ep. 1. in Conc. Nic. 11. 5 Hier. ad Demetr.— 
Paul. Nat. 3 & 6. Leo ill. —Beran. * Martyrol. 18. 

Nor. Conc. Agath. c. 66. 
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"Wl tien moveables, the offering Fr: the 
Faithful, and ſometimes the Euchariſt in a 
box, ſhut up in an ivory tower, were kept 
there. The Secretarium was a large cloſet, 
or rather a | faloon, in which the Biſhop af 
Tembled with his Clergy, to treat in private 
on Eceleſiaſtical affairs, or to prepare him, 
ſelf for the Sacrifice, like St Martin, who 
was accuſtomed to ſpend three hours there 
in prayer before the Maſs. Some were 
fpacious enough to.hold. Councils. m them.j 
They had a great number of Chalices and 
8 which, in the firſt ages, were frequent- 
ly only of. glaſs; but often alſo of ſilver or 
gold, even in the time of the perſecutions. |; 
In. Latin the word Calix figniftes a common 
0 drinking - cup, and Patina a plate to ſerve up 
meat upon. The Chalices of the Churches 
were moſtly of the weight of three Marks: 
dle Patens were large baſons or diſhes, to the 
| weight of forty-five, and commonly of thir- 
Marks. They uſed wax-tapers even at 
3 and great numbers of them were 
lighted even at noon- day, together with a 
great. number of lamps.“ This practice 
ad for a long time been a mark of reſpect 
and joy. Mention is made thereof in the 
books. of the Machabees. ff Fire was car- 
ried before the Roman Magiſtrates; and the 
Netitia Imperii repreſents, among other 


OM Paulin. Ep. 14. + Sever. de Vit..S. Mart. | | 
I Conc. Carthag. |. V, Perron, Euch. I. 3. c. 2. * 
S A Mark of Si ver is Il. 65. d. C Lip. Pont. in Ep 
Mar. & alibi paſſim. Lib, 3. & Lib. 20. V. Hier, bh, 
in e c. ä de 8. Laurent. * 2 Mac. iv. 22. A. 
marks 
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marks of the great Officers, a table with a 


the weight of forty- 
even perfumed tapers. in uſe, and that in the 


book on it, placed upon a cuſhion, ſome- 


times. uncovered, - at other. times. covered 
with a large Veil, accompanied with two 
Candleſticks with lighted tapers in them; 


which has a great reſemblance to our Altars. 
We find golden Candleſticks given to the 
Churches! in the earlieſt times, tothe weight 


of thirty-ſeven Marks each, and of ſilver to 


five . We find 


provinces, as at the Baptiſm of Clovis. 

The Bapriſtery was uſually built in a round 
form, having a place ſunk in the middle, 
into which they went down by ſome ſteps 


into the water; for it was properly a bath. 8 
They afterwards contented themſelves with 
a large veffel of marble or porphyry, like a 
bathing- tub: And at laſt reduced it to a 


vaſe, ſuch as the Fonts are at preſent. The 
e ONg8"h adorned with paintings ſuit- 
able to this ſacrament, and. furniſhed with 
ſeveral veſſels of gold and ſilver to keep the 
holy oils, and to pour the water. Theſe 


veſſels were often in the ſhape of lambs or 


ſtags, f to repreſent, the LAMB, in. whoſe 


blood we are waſhed, and to expreſs the 
longings of devout ſouls, after God, as the 


thirſty hart pants after a fountain of water, f 


according to the expreſhon of the pſalm,|þ 
There was ſeen the image of St Jo the 


* Anaſt, in Sylveſt. Greg. Turon, lib. 1. +- Paul. 
Ep. 12. + Lib. Pont. in Innocent. et al. I Pf. 
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Baptift, and a Dove of 
pended over the ſacred bath; the better to 
repreſent the whole hiſtory of the baptiſm 


en | 
gols or ſilver fu. 


of JesUs-CHrrsT, and the virtue of the 


holy Ghoſt, who deſcends on the baptiſmat 
water. Some even called the Fonts the 


Jordan.“ 


Such nearly were the ancient Churches, 


and the buldmgs adjoining to them, with. 


out ſpeaking of the Biſhop's houſe, and 


; rs ae for the Clergy; (to which ſucceeded, 


in the following ages, the: Cloiſters of the 


Prebends) and, to ſay nothing of the hoſpitals 


of different ſorts, which commonly wer 


near the . Church. 


$XXNVI—Diferee Steen Churches and 
- TRE 5 | 


Pur pho however reproached the 


Chriſtians. with having neither Temples 


nor Altars, nor any known images, nor ſa- 
- ertfhces, nor feſtivals; and the Chriſtians on- 


Ty defended themfelves by ſayings. that nei- 
ther material Temples, nor. Altars, nor 


bloody facrifices, were worthy of the majef- 
ty of God. That God had no other i- 


mages but his Son, and rational fouls, who, 


by imitating this Son, made themſelves like 


unto the Father. That they offered him al- 


oy Concil, Conſtant. | f. Or ig. in Celſ. I. 8. Minut. 


l ways 


2 


vith 
and 
ded, 
" the \ 
Itals 
were 


buſineſs, which the ancients called Bgſlicæ, 
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ways and in all places, ſacrifices of praiſe 
on the altars of their hearts, kindled with the 


fire of charity. In a word, that true Chriſ- | 
tians always kept a feſtival, by their de- 


tachment from all $emaporel things, the 
peace of a good conſcience, and the joy a- 
riſing from the hopes of heaven. It was 


thus they defended themſelves againſt the 


reproaches of the Heathens. They never 
fad, „We have Temples and Altars as well 
« as you, though of a different form.” 

In reality, theſe words, Temple and Altar, 
conveyed different ideas to the minds of the 
Heathens from what they do to us. An 


Altar was a hearth of ſtone raiſed in ſome 


Square, before a Temple or an Idol, and al- 
ways in the open air. It was deſtined to 
burn the fleſh of the victims, and to pour 
thereon wine, milk, honey, and other kinds 
of libations. A Temple was a building of 
a' certain form, either round ar oblong, 
where certain proportions were obferved, 
and certain ornaments employed, according 
to the different Divinities worſhipped there= - 
in, as may be ſeen in Vitruvius. They 
were, in general, ſmall, without windows, 
and had little light: And, indeed, _ 
was nothing within fide of them, but the 


Idols and the preſents made to them. The. 


people never entered them; but ſtaid with 


out, around the Altar. 
Our Churches were much liker to — 
ſchools, or to thoſe halls deſtined to treat of 


and 
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and of which Vitruvius inks us the deſcrip. the, 
tion.“ In our Churches was ' ſeen an ele- Vas 
vated Tribunal, together with the Chair of Pane 
him who preſided over the aſſembly, a Deſk relle 
for the Reader, benches for the Hearers, 
-books, cupboards, lamps, and Chandeliers; emp 
A Table, the uſe of which was not well am 
known, only it was known there was ſome 
ſort of a repaſt which the Chriſtians took MW ns 
together. And, indeed, the Chriſtians arge 
named the places where they met, either | 
Churches, Baſilics, Oratories, Martyrdoms, Doo 
Titles, Domes, or the houſe of God, or of Che! 
the Lord.+ They ſeldom made ufe of the i bour 


word Temple, and never, that I know of, 2" 
of Delubrum or Fanum. The particular mer 
names of the Churches were often taken bent 
from thoſe of. the founders, as at Rome' the Chu 
title of the Paſtor, the Baſilic of Liberiusor at tl 
Sixtus, which is now St Mary Major; or beli 
from the ancient name of the houſe, as the M © 
Baſilic of the Lateran. In ſucceſs of time, and 
even the Temples of the Heathens were lee 
made uſe of, when they were found fit and the. 
<convenient for the practices of religion. It x 
Thus at Rome, the Pantheon, the Minerva, n { 
the Fortuna Virilis, and ſome others, have t e 
been converted into Churches. 2 0 
The Churches were not only large and 15 
handſome, but they were guarded. with the bl 

eateſt care, and kept extremely neat. St Ml ” 
Jeden commends the Prieſt e for ses 
* Vitr. 1. 5. Baron. ad Martyr. 5 , Domus 28 


17 * png: 


the 


jomus 


the 


the, care: he took that 4 altar of his a Po 


vas clean, the walls without ſmoke, the 
payement rubbed, the ſacriſty neat, the 
reſſels bright, and that the Door-keeper was 
conſtantly at the door. All this was the 
employment of the lower officers, whatever 
mme they went bys as: Porters, Manſion- 

aries, Reſidentaries, Chamberlains, Sacriſ- 
tuns: And the number of theſe officers was 
hrge in” the great Churches. We ſee till 


in the formulary of 'the Ordination 'of 8 


Door-keeper or Porter, what his duty was. 
chey gave the ſignal for prayer at the ſtated 
hours;F and conſequently it was their place 2 
to ring the bells, when the uſe of them was 
ee that is to ſay, about the ſeventn 
centur It was their buſineſs to open the 
church. doors at theſe hours, and to ſtand 
it them, that they might not ſuffer any un- 
behevers,, - or perſons excommunicated to. 
come in: they were always to keep the keys, 
and to take care that nothing was loſt; We 
ſee in the Dialogues of 8t Gregory, that 
the Manſionaries had care of the lamps. T? 
t was theſe officers who adorned the Church 
on ſolemn. feaſts, either with tapeſtry or ſilk, 
or other coſtly ſtuffs,” or green branches or 
flowers: In a Sar, they did every thing 
that was neceſſary to keep the holy place, in 
ſuch a condition, as might inſpire reſpect 
and piety, All theſe functions appeared ſo 
heat, that Hay men were not permitted to 


by Cubiculatiy. Aditui.. Ty Pont. Rom. ] Dial. 
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do them; and they ber choſe to inſtitute 
new orders of the Clergy, on purpoſe to eaſe 
| _ . 21 e e 
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gion be totally interior and fpiritual, 


others, the impreſſion of the ſenſes and the 
imagination. It even may be ſaid, that the 
far greateſt part of men, only act and live ac- 
cording to theſe impreſſions; for 3 ſmall 
is the number of thoſe, who apply their minds 
to ſuch operations, as are purely intellectual! 

And even theſe, how often are the diverted 
from them? Piety, therefore, hs be aided 
by objects that ſtrike the ſenſes. Were we 
Angels, we might pray equally. in every 
place, in the midſt of a throng market, or 
of a ſtreet that is a thoroughfare, in a guard 
houſe, in an ale-houſe fall of _ noiſe and 
debauchery, in the moſt ſtinking- common- 
ſewer. . Why do. we ſhun all theſe. places, 
where we find ourſelves diſtracted and un- 


on It is not God who ſtands 


He is equally preſent every where, and ever 
ready to hear us: but we are not always in 

a condition to ſpeak to him. It would, there- 
12 anſwer no purpoſe to conſecrate ſome 
| | gr 
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Chriſtians are men, who feel, Was well as 
e 


| . only to help the weakneſs of our ſenſes 


in need of Temples. and Oratories, it is us. 
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Verkiculer places to his ſervice, unleſs they 
were made fit to inſptre us with nens 
'of pier non! rg” 

Loet us Tappſe, for POS, 5 — but 
too often ſee, through the negligende of theſe 
latter ages: let us ſuppo 
fo badly ſituated, that you hear therein 
all the noiſe of a large ſtreet or a market 
place ior ſo dirty that you know not where 
to place ydurſelf, or to kneel down: ſup- 
pole” it, moreover, to be! ſo crouded with 
people, that thoſe Who with. to pray, are 
continually puſhed and trampled on by ſuch 
as paſs by, and continually interfupted by 
children and beggars of all forts. Add to 
this, that 'the eyes are ſtruck only with dif- 
agreeable objects, beſmoked walls, duſty 
pictures, and placed in a bad light; iH-ſhaped, 
or mutilated ſtatues, or other bad ornaments. - 
Let us add, laſtly, to ſum up whatever may 
be diſagreeable to our ſenſes, bad incenſe, 
and diſcordant voices, ſinging horrid muſic. 
It would be eaſier to pray, with attention, 
in an open field, or an empty. houſe, than 
in ſuch a Church. If, on the other hand, 
you find a Church well built, clean and 
quiet, where the people are properly rang- 
ed in their places; where a well-regulated 
Clergy perform the ſervice with great 
modeſty ; you would be inclined to hear this 
ſervice with attention, and to pray with 
your heart, at the fame time 1 15 ny 


with your tongue. 


by 1 Cor. i. 15. 
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ſe, I lay, Aa Churth Bo: 


The holy Biſhop 8 of the firſt ages had oh. 
ſerved all this. Thee Saints were Greeks 


and Romans, often great Philoſophers, and 


good Judges of decorum. They knew that 
the oder, greatneſs, and neatneſs of exterior 
objects naturally excited noble, pure, and 
well- regulated ideas; and that the affec- 
tions follow the thoughts: but that the ſoul, 
with difficulty, applies itſelf to what is good, 
while the body ſuffers, and the imagina- 
tion is hurt. They thought Piety of ſuf- 
ficient importance, to require to 8 aided 


by every means. They therefore would 


have the holy ſacrifice celebrated with all the 
majeſty poſſible, and that the pegple ſhould 
aſſiſt thereat with every conveniency; that 
they ſhould love the places of prayer, and 
have a profound reſpeC for them. At the 
fame time, they knew how to [baniſh from 
thenee worldly pride, effeminate luxury, 
whatever might ſoften the heart, and dan- 
gerouſly ſtrike the ſenſes :—lIt was not their 
deſign to flatter. them, but to aid them.— 
All this will be better underſtood, When I 


8 Thy wow at 1755 8 
-Order of the Liturgy. 


PHE! eric was offered every Sunday, 
and befides, twice 'a week, viz. on 
Wedneſdays and Fridays; as alſo on the 
feaſts of the martyrs, on faſting-days, or of- 
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Church. | Votive: Maſſes were likewiſe. 
ſaid, out of, private or public devotion. 
Sometimes ſeveral Maſſes were ſaid on a 
day, as when the office of ſome Saint fell 
on the ſame; day, on which there was ſome 


other feſtival; or when there was a funeral 
fervice- to be performed. The Biſhop, or 


the ſame Prieſt celebrated them all, as we 
| ſtill do the three Maſſes of Chriſtmas. Pope 
Leo III. is Taid to have celebrated thus ſeven. 
Maſſes, or even nine. f On Sundays and 
holidays Maſs was ſaid after Terce; and on 
faſting-days later, according as the faſt was 


to be broken after None, or after Veſpers. 
The hour being come, the people aſſembled 
in the principal Church, to go from thence 
with the Biſhop and all the Clergy to the 


place, where the ſtation was appointed: $ 
for the Biſhop thus viſited the Churches one 


after another; and from this way of going 
in a body and in order, came the Proceſ- 
d TT I Th 
While the people were going in, and each 
one taking his place, the Choir ſung a pſalm 
with its anthem, to which the name of In- 
trot has remained. The Deacons, and 
thoſe who were appointed to aſſiſt them, that 


is, the Subdeacons, and the Door-keepers, 


marked out to cach one his place, as he came 
in, in order to avoid confuſion. 6 When they 
had taken their places; they prayed for 


ſome. time in ſilence. The Biſhop then ſa- 


8. Epiph hr, Chryſ. in Joan. hom 25. init. 

I Bona. S. liturg. c.-18. f V. Cod. Sacram. 
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luted' this people, and concluded the prayers, 
ſaid in filence, by pronouncing aloud that 
which is called the Collict, as: collectin, Fa ſpe 


gether the vows and prayers of all the Fait de 
The Biſhop. then ſeated himſelf on his the 
throne, which being at the. bottom of. the 1 
a 


Baſilic, was the point of view, where the: 
looks of the ble aſſembly terminated, Fa. 
Thus each Paſtor was a viſible ĩmage of God; 
and, as St Paul expreſſes it, he was the MW *! 
model of his flock, as J=suUs-CngisrT Was pf. 
his. The Prieſts were round about him, wit 
ſeated on the right and left, on each fide, in 4 
the ſemicircle of ihe Abſis; and the Deacons, IN ©"! 
ſtood : ſo that the Church reſembled; pretty \ 
much, the image of heaven, which At Jon Re: 
poem us in the Apocalypſe. + T reac 
Ihe Biſhop on his Fett; with 2 ab n 
* hand, as the Fathers are painted, was in the 


place of; that human figure, under which the 1 
God appeared. The Prieſts were that au- for: 
guſt ſenate repreſented by the four and Ki 

me 


twenty Elders. . The Biſhop, ſays St Igna- 
tius, preſides in the place of God; the lome 
Prieſts in the place of the ſenate of the pſalr 
Apoſtles; the Deacons and the other Mini- lui, 


ſters were the Angels ever ready to attend Golf 
and execute the orders of God. || Before the long! 
Biſhop's throne were ſeven Candlefticks and the d 
the altar,whereon were offered the perfumes, . 
the e of Prayer 0 1 8 eo after fact 
g¹ 
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wards was to be offered the Lamb without 


ſpot, though under a borrowed form. Un- 


derneath this ſame altar were the bodies of 
the Martyrs, as under that which St John ſaw, 
were their ſouls, who were told to reſt yet for 
a little while. Laſtly the multitude of the 
Faithful, who filled the reſt of the Baſilic, 
repreſented, not amiſs, the innumerable mul- 
titude of the Bleſſed, + who, clothed in white 
arments,and with palms in their hands, ſung, 
with a loud voice, the praiſes of God. t Such 
was the appearanee of the Eecleſiaſtical AF 
ſemblies. FR 
When every one had taken his place, the 
Reader went up to the Ambo or Deſk, and 
read a Leſſon, out of the Old Teſtament, then 
one out of the New; that is to ſay, out of 
the Acts, or the Epiſtles,of the Apoitles : for 
the reading of the Goſpel was always reſerved 
for a-Prieſt'or a Deacon. To render theſe 
Leſſons more pleaſing, and to give the people 
time to meditate on them, and the Readers 
ſome reſpite,. they were intermixed with 
plalms and anthems, and the finging of Alle- 
lua, which, even at that time, preceded th 
Goſpel. Alttheſe Leſſons were in the Vulgar 
tongue, that is to ſay, in the tongue Which 
the better ſort of people ſpoke in each count- 
For although the Punic tongue was ſtill. 
uſed by the common people in Africa, in St 
Auguſtine's time, we do not ſee that the 
Church made uſe of it. But, in the 'Thebais, 
the Leſſons muſt have been read in the FSyp- 


. Apoc. v. +. Ty 9. XY Ibid. viii. 0 Fo 
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but they all met together in 
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tian tongue, as St Anthony, who under- 
ſtood no other, was conyerted, by hearing the. 
Goſpel read in. the Church * In the Upper 


Syria the greateſt part of the Biſhops did not 


underſtand. Greek, and knew only the Syriac, 
as appears from the Councils, in which they 
ſtood in need of interpreters. T 

At leaſt, if the Aſſemblies. conſiſted of 
mixed nations there were interpreters to 
explain the Leſſons. St Procopius,.the mar- 
tyr, performed this office at Scythopolis in 
Vateſt Line, together with thoſe of Reader and 
Exorciſt : what he read in Greek, he ex- 
plained. in Syriac, which was. the common 


language of the country. þ Sometimes the 


Leſſons were read in two languages, as in the 
Church of Rome, where, after they had been 
read in Latin, they were read alſo in Greek, 


on. account of the number of Orientals, who 
were there. || Moſt of the Oriental Churches 
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ſtill. do the ſame, and after having, read the 


Goſpel in.Syriacy for example, or in Coptic, 


which are the. ancient languages in thoſe 


18 85 it is 5 read in. Arabic, which 1 1s 


e "of St Theodoſius, in 


Fenn chere were three Churches, in 
which the ſervice was performed. in üfferent 


languages. They even there 8. ns 
e Church o 


2 Goſpel was. read. 5 
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The Bifhop explained the Golpel, or 
ure; of which 
he ſometimes took a whole book to explain 


in order; ; or he choſe fome. ez be of the 
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Bone of St . Jeb © Chr 17 0 in 705 
Auguſtine's Treatiſes on St John. We ſee 
choten fubj ects inSt Ambroſe, which firſttreat 
of the work of the ſix days or the Creation, 
in imitation: of St Baſile: then of the hiſto- 
ry of Noah, , of Abraham, and'of the other 
moſt muito Saints of the Old Teſtament; 
which {tilt comes to the order of the holy 
ſeriptures. And, by. the ſermons of the Fa- 


thers, we fee that the order of the 'Leſſons. 
out of the ſcripture, Was nearly the ſame it 


rs at preſent, during the courſe of the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical year. Moft of | theſe Treatiſes and 
Commentaries of che Fathers were nothing 
but ſermons, which they afterwards put in 
order; or which were Aren under them by 
that t 1 oh ſhort-hand, - of which - have 
fpoken before,” 

Theſe Holy Preachers were not idle pra- 
ters like the "So phiſts, who diſputed 'in the 
profane fchools, raph a wicked emulation 
of contradicting one another, and of re- 
fining on one another; or who wrote in their 


kudles, to diſplay their learning and wit. 
Aer 


i 
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They were Paſtors, whoſe time was taken 
up with an-infinite multiplicity of works of 
charity, amongſt. others of reconciling dif- 
ferenees; Who failed not to preach : very 
often, in order to diſcharge that duty, which 
they looked upon as the moſt. efſential of 
their miniſtry: For, in the firſt ages, all the 
Biſhops. preached, and ſcarce any preached 
beſides themſelves.“ They began in the Eaſt 
to make ſome Prieſts of extraordinary talents 
preach, ſuch as Origen, and even Laics. + 
We fee in, the. Weit, St: Felix preach at 
Nola, while he was only a. Prieſt, in the 
times of the perſecutions. x But, theſe in- 
ſtances were fo rare, that many have con- 
ſidered St John Chryſoſtome, and St Au- 
guſtine, as the firſt. Prieſts, with whom their: 
Biſhops intruſted this miniſtry. St Jerome, 
however, bla cuſtom 0 ſome 
Churches, where the Prieſt. never ſpoke in 
the preſenoe of the Biſhop. 

Our modern Preachers find moſt of the 
ſermons of the Fathers very different from the 
idea'of preaching, which they haye formed to 
themſelyes. The ſermons.of.the Fathers are 
plain, without any ſhew of art, without any 
diviſions, without any ſubtle reaſoning, with- 
out any curious erudition; ; ſome of them with- 
out any attempt to maye che p aſſions, moſt of 
them very ſhort. Prue it is, theſe holy 
Biſhops did not + being Orators, or. 
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making harangues. 


thers ſpeak to their children, and Mafters to 
their ſcholars. It was for this reaſon, that 
their difcourfes were called Homiliæ in Greek, 
and in Latin Sermones, tkat is to ſay, familiar 
Diſcourfes. They fought to inſtruct when 
5 explained the an carbs not. by ſhew-. 
ng their critical knowledge, and their curi- 
= reſearches, like' the Grammarians, who- 
explained Hemer or Virgil in the fehiools; 
but by the tradition of- the Fathers, for the 
confirmation of the Faith, and the correc- 
tion of morals. They ſought to moye, not 
ſo much by the vehemence of figures, and 
the efforts of declamation, as by the gran- 
deur of the truths they preached, by the au- 
thority of their charge, their own perſonal. . 
ſanctity, and their elarity. They often 
ſpoke extempore, as appears from St Au- 
guſtine, who ſometimes treats on a different 
fab ect from that which he had propoſed at. 
lt But they never wanted Copiers to 
take down their ſermons in ſniort-hand.x 
They proportioned their ſtyle to the ca- 
pacity. of their hearers. The ſermons of St 
Auguſtine are the plaineſt of all his works. 
The ſtyle is more conciſe and eaſier than his 
letters 3. becaufe he preached in a little town 
confiſting of ſea-faring people, labourers, 
ind ſhop-keepers. But we fee in his Trea- 
tiſes of Controverſy; particularly in his books. 
Waimſt J ulian, that he. bad not. 8 1 7 os 


. "Greg, Naz. Qrat, 32. 
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What they. aided at, 


was to ſpeak, in a familiar manner, as Fa- 
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more ornaments: but their ſtyles are differ- 


ent, according to their particular genius, 
and the taite of their different ages For 


vre muſt not attribute to the ſubjects of piety, 
the defects with which the modern hu- 
_—_— reproach the Fathers, as that of not 

eaking Latin with ſuthcient purity ; em- 
k oying Toms weak proofs; and fome flimſy 


ornaments z making uſe of ſome, too far- 
fetched, allegories ; puns and - rhymes. All 


theſe were the faults of their ages Had 
they lived inthe time of Cicero and Terence, 
they would have fpoken like them. 

The Greek Fathers differ leſs from the 
ancient” Authors. The language had not 


changed ſo much i in the Laſt, — the ſtudy 
of literature had been better preſerved. | 
Moſt of the works of thefe Fathers are e- 


qually 1 and ſolid. St Gregory 
Nazianzen is fublime, and his ſtyle labour- 
ed. St John Chryſoſtome appears to me a 
perfect model of a preacher. 
ly began by explaining the ſcripture verſe by 
verſe, as the Reader read it; confining! him- 


ſelf always to the moſt Bteral ſenſe, and that 


which contributed moſt to the improvement 
of manners. He concludes: with a moral 
exhortation, which. often has. no great con- 
_ neftion with the preceding inſtruction : but 


which Has Ach a relation to the moſt 
You ate  prefling 


- 
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Rhetoric, after having taught it for ſo long 2 
time. On the contrary, St Cyprian, St Am- 
broſe, St Leo, who preached in great cities, 
ſpeak in a more pompous manner, and uſe 


He common- 


/ 7 
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P. II. 
reſſing wants 0 his hearers, according to 
the knowledge this ſo prudent and vigilant a 
Paſtor had of them. One even ſees that he 
attacks one vice after another; and that he 
ceaſed not to combat them, uni he had 
either exterminated them, or remarkably | 


weakened them. 


As theſe Saints regarded neither reputa- 
tion nor other temporal intereſt : their only 
aim was the converſion of ſouls; and they 
thought they had done nothing, unleſs they 
ſaw ſome very ſenſible change. Thus St Au- 
guſtine undertook! to aboliſh the cuſtom, of 
public entertainments on the feſtivals. of the 
martyrs, which degenerated into exceſſes of 
debauchery j and however inveterate this 
cuſtom had been, he aboliſhed it, by ſhewing 
the people the formal texts of ſcripture, 
which condemned all exceſs in eating and 
drinking; and by exhorting them; with. 
tears, for two days together, until he had 
brought them over.“ And, indeed, the force 
of Eloquence, as he himſelf ſays, does not 
conſiſt in exciting acclamations, but in im- 
poling ſilence, and drawing forth tears. 
There was no room to fear that different 
doctrines would be taught in the ſame 
Church, as there was no other Preacher, nor 
any other Teacher but the Biſhop, or a 
Prieſt whom he had made choice of, and 
bh ſpoke only by his order and in his pre- 
ence. 


During the time of ſermon, the Church 


Bhs Avg. 4. de Dod Chriſt, c. 24. 
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Das open to every body, even to the Hes. 
thens. Hence the Fathers obſerved exactly 
the ſecrecy of the myſteries, not to fpeak of 
them at all, or only in an obſcure manner. 
HFlence, alſo, 3 in their ſermons, there are dif. 
*courſes addreſſed directly to the Heathens, 
in order to driw them over to the Faith. 
During the Leſſons and the inſtructions, the 
Hearets were ſeated in order; the men on 
one fide, and the women on the other; and 
to be more ſeparated, the women went up 
inte the high Galleries, if there were any. 
The aged had the firſt places: the fathers 
and mothers kept the little children before 
them; for they were brought to Church, 
provided they had been baptized : the young 
people ſtood, when the ten were all filled. 
There were Deacons conſtantly attentive to 
ſee this order kept; to take care that every 
one paid due attention, and ſuffered not any 
one to ſlumber, laugh, whiſper, or nod, or 
make the leaſt ſign to one another; in a word, 
to ſee that ſilence and modeſty were every 
WT kept. * In Africa the people heard all 
the inſtruCtions ſtanding, as St Auguſtine aſ- 
ſures us; but, at the ſame time, he approves 
more of the cuſtom of the Churches beyond 
ſea, as he calls them, where the Hearers 
were litting. + 
The ſermon being ended, the Deacons 
müde all thoſe go out, who were not to aſ- 
ſiſt at the denke plas the hearers, and 


* Conſt. Apolt. I. 2. e. 57. Greg. Naz. Cam. 9. de 
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the unbelievers. Then the Catechumens 
were prayed for, and ſent out. ' Afterwards 
they prayed for the Energumens, or ſuch 
as were. poſſeſſed, and ſent them-out. They 
did the ſame to the Competents, and laſtly 
to the Penitents.* .The Faithful, now re- 
maining alone, prayed for the whole Church, 
for all the orders of the Clergy and of the 
people, for all in affliftion, and for their 
enemies and perſecutors. The Deacon, 


performing the part of the Crier in the pro- 


fane aſſemblies, mentioned for whom they 
prayed, and the Biſhop pronounced the prayer 
in the manner we ſtil} do on Good -Friday. 
In other Maſſes, the Prayers at the Prone or 
Exhortation ſupply the place of theſe pray- 
ers. Then the Bithop faluted the people a- 
gain, and the Deacons ſaid, with a loud 
voice: „Has any one here any thing in his 
« heart againſt his neighbour'? Is any one 
« here with deceit in is heart? Embrace 
« one another.” They then gave the kiſs 
a peace. 1 A 
The practice, however, of the Roman 
Church, which we ſtill obſerve, was not to 
give the kiſs of peace till after the Conſecra- 
tion of the myſteries, immediately before 
the Communion. T 


* 


* Conc, Laod. c. 19. Chryſ. hom. 3. in Ep. ad Eph. 
? Inn. 1. Ep. I. 6. IT; 8 ; , % 
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FTER all theſe preparations the Foal" 

began. The Deacons, aſſiſted by the 
1 put the cloth upon the altar; and 
on another table, which we call the Cre- 
dence, from an Italian word, which ſigniſies 
a buffet, they got ready all the ſacred veſſels; 
among the reſt the chalices and patins, 
and covered them with a veil to keep them 
clean. The Biſhop deſcended from his 


Throne, and came to the Altar, with his face 
towards the people, clothed in a bright gar- 


ment, as well as the Prieſts and the other 
Miniſters; for they had, even at that time, 
particular dreſſes for the public ſervice. . 
Not that theſe dreſſes were of any uncom- 
mon ſhape. Pope Celeſtine I. writing to the 
Biſhops of Gaul, in the year 428, ſays: 

« We ought to diſtinguiſh ourſelves from the 
«c people, not by our dreſs, but by our doc- 
« trine and manners; nor ought we to ſeek 
c to impole on the eyes of the ſimple by the 
* ſingularity of our exterior.” The Chaſu- 
ble or Veſt ment was, in St Auguſtine's time, 
a part of the dreſs worn by every body. | 
The Dalmatic was in uſe as early as in the 
time of the Emperor Valerian. The Stole 
was a Cloke, worn by the women as well as 
by the men; and we have confounded it 
with Orarium, which was a long and narrow 


| * Ord, Rem. 1. a. 1. 1 Conſt. Apel 8. c. 12. 
t Aug. 13. Civ. c. 8. e 


piece 
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piece of linen, made uſe of by all who wiſh- 
ed to keep themſelves clean,” in order to 
ſtop the ſweat about the neck and face. 
Laſtly, the Maniple, in Latin Mappula, was 
nothing but a napkin on the arm, to ſerve at 
the Holy Table.“ The Albe itſelf, was not 
at firſt a dreſs peculiar to the Clergy; ſince. 
the Emperor Aurelian made largeſſes of theſe 
ſorts of Tunics to the Roman people, as well 
as of the large handkerchiefs called Oraria.+. 

But ever ſince the Clergy were accuſtom- 
ed to wear the Albe conſtantly, it was recom- 
mended to the Prieſts to have ſome to be 
worn only at the Altar, that they might be 
kept the cleaner. f It may therefore be be- 
lieved, that while they conſtantly wore the 
chaſuble and the Dalmatic, they had parti- 
cular ones for the Altar, of the ſame ſhape 
2s the common ones, but made of richer 
ſtuffs and of brighter colours. Above all, 
the Canons enjoin Prieſts and Deacons not 
to ſerve at the Altar without the Orarium, 
the uſe of which, nevertheleſs, it forbids 
the inferior Minifters. RS 

They withed the Clergy to convey a great 
idea of their functions, even by their exte- 
rior: That the cleanneſs of their hands, face, 
and veſtments, might be a ſign of their purity 
of heart and innocence of life; that modeſty, 


Trebell. in Claud. p. 208. 235 I. ff. de auro & veſt. 
legit.—V. Thomaſs. de Diſcipl. p. T. lib. 1. c. 37, &c. 
P. ii. 1. I. c. 23. + Vopiſc. in Aurel. p. 2. f Hom. 
Leon. P. iv. T. 8. che. P. 34.—Conſt. Riculf. Sueſs. c. 
art. 589. T. 9. Conc, | Conc. Bracc. iv. c. 3. An. 
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gravity.of looks, of their 'countenance,, and of 
their gait, might impreſs reſpect and piety, 

The Biſhops were ſo nice in this point, that 
St. Ambroſe _ ans, of Te Clergy! two. 
young men, one for his unbecoming mien, 
and the other for his unſeemly gait; And 
the event juſtified the judgment he had 
formed of both the one and the other.“ St 
Gregory Nazianzen and St Baſil, long be- 
fore the Apoſtacy of Julian, knew his de; 
pravation of — by his gait, the raiſing of 
his ſhoulders, and his immoderate . — 
We muſt always bear in mind that theſe Fa- 
thers were Greeks and Romans, brought up. 
in the greateſt politeneſs, and the nobleſt 
ideas of true decorum: Or rather, that they 
conſtantly meditated on the Scripture, where 
it is ſaid: The attire of the body, and the laugh. 
ter of the teeth, a the — ny oe man, vs 
Sue inch} 10 


7 
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"HE Biſhop being come to the Altar, re- 
ceived from the hands of the Deacons. 
| the Offerings they had received from 
the people. Net, in ſome Churches, the 
Biſhop went himſelf to receive the offerings 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perfonages, as at 
Rome thoſe of the Senators and of their 
wives: For all Chriſtians, great. and ſmall, 


8. Ambr, 2. Off. e. 19. T Greg. Naz, Or. 4. p. 351. 
, + Eccles. ix. 27. ed 8 $. Joa 
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the Magiſtrates, the Princes themſelvres, aſ- 


ſiſted together at the ſervice.“ Nothing 


was laid on the Altar, but the bread and 


wine, which were to be the matter of the 
Sacrifice. The other kinds of proviſions, oil 
and wax for the lights, money and what- 
ever the Faithful offered for the wants of 
the Church, were received by the Deacons, 


who kept them in places deſtined to that uſe. 


It is true, however, that the new fruits af 
the earth were laid on the Altar, to be bleſ- 
ſed after the ſacrifice was over.. 

No other bread; but that which had 1 5 
offered by the Faithful, and bleſſed by the 


Biſhop, was uſed; and every one made with 


his own hands that which he offered. St 
Gregory Nazianzenf tells us ſo expreſsly, 
ſpeaking! of the Emperor Valens. It was 
required that alt the Faithful ſhould make 
their offering, at leaſt thoſe who were to go 
to communion; and the rich were blamed 
for deſiring to communicate of what had 
been offered by the poor. The Biſhop him- 
ſelf gave his offering; and there was at 
Rome, for this purpoſe, an Oblationary Sub- 
deacon. . The number of loaves was fo 
great, that the Altar was heaped up with 


them, as ſome of the prayers expreſs it; 


and the Corporal was a large table-cloth, 
which two Sub-deacons held ſtretched out at 
It wes the care 


4 Greg. Naz. Or. 20. p. | 
| Secreta in Nativ. 


of 


* Ord. Rom. 1. n. 13. 
351. + Ord. Rom. n. 14, 15. 
8. Joun & in Vigil, Omnium S. S, | 
R 3 


— 


of the Archdeacon to cover the Altar with. 
all theſe loaves,* and to range them in a 
proper manner: and this was called dreſſing 
the Altar+ He placed likewiſe thereon the 
: Chalice of wine appointed to be conſecrated, 
In order to be certain that it was fine and clear, 
it was poured into the Chalice through a fi- 
ver cullender, I mean a veſſel ere full of 
holes like a ſieve. ? 
The Paſtor having offered the bread and 
wine, offered alfo incenſe, which repreſents 
the prayers of the Faithful, as it is obſerved 
in the Apocalypſe, where we ſee an Angel. 
employed in offering to God:theſe ſpiritual 
perfumes. ] The Altar was alſo fumed with 
incenſe, as well as the offerings or gifts, the 
Clergy and the people; as is ſtill done. But 
they made uſe of true perfumes, Olibanum 
and others the moſt coſtly aromatics, that 
were then known: and this with ſo great a, 
magnificence, that the Roman Church had 
lands in Syria, and other provinces in the Eaſt, 
deſtined- to- furnith: theſe - perfumes alone. 
During the Offertory a Pfalm was ſung, af 
which there is ſaid now only one verſe, which 
formerly was the Anthem of it. 7 
When the Offerings began, the.Church- the 
doors were ſhut and carefully guarded by the: 
Deacons or Door-keepers, who ſtaid by them, | Cle 
and opened them not even to the Faithful, tot 
till after-the . cam Other Deacons MW Re] 
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walked ſoftly up and down. the Church, to 


arms.“ 
and in ſlence, hearkened, with the greateſt 
reſpect, to the prayers. of, the Preface, and 


20 


take care that no one made the. leaſt ndiſe, | 
or the leaſt ſign to any other. There was 


one who particularly took care of the Chil- 
dren, whoſe place was near the Tribunal of 


the Biſnop; and as to the very little ones, 
the Mothers were told to take them in their 
Thus all the people, with attention 


of the Aim, which we call the Canan. 
For the Paſtor ſaid them. quite aloud; and 


the people anſwered. Amen, as they did to 


the other, prayers. Theſe prayers, were 
much longer than. they are at preſent, as is 


ſtill ſeen in the Oriental Liturgies : The 
Roman Church has retained only what was. 


efſential. Formerly, therein was given an 
abridgement. of the whole hiſtory of Reli- 


gion, giving thanks to God for the creation 
and reparation of the world after the Deluge, 


the calling of Abraham, the mercies he had 
ſhown the people of Iſrael; and, laſtly, for 
the Incarnation of his Son, and the Redemp- 5 
tion of Mankind. | 
After the Conſecration, the Biſhops took 

the Communion; then gave it to the Prieſts, 
then- to the. Deacons and the reſt of the- 
Clergy; afterwards to the Aſcetes and Monks, 
to the Diaconeſles, to the Virgins, and other 
Religious of the ſex, to the Children, and 
laſtly to the people. t To ſhorten this cere- 


* V. Greg. Naz. Orat. 20. Wo gs . » Ker __ 
?- Conſt. Apoſt. I. 8. c. 12. cui. Apoſt I. 8. c. 
Lan. Nicæn. I. | 


| mony; , 


1 ppchyl An ws always ery EY ſeveral 
- Prieits at the ſame time diſtributed the body 
of our Lord, and ſeveral Deacons gave the 
Chalire. And to avoid. all confuſion, the 
Prieſts and Deacons went to carry the Com. 
munion through all the ranks, às they had 
deen to receive the offerings, fo that every 
one ſtayed in his place.. The men received 
the body of FEsUs-CHRIST on their hands; 
the Werden in linen-cloths deſtined to that 

uſe. f To the children were given the ſmall 
particles which remained of the Euchariſt; 
and to ſuch as did not communicate, was 
given what remained of the bread which 
bad been offered, but not conſecrated: and: 
hence came the bleſſed bread which is diſtri- 
buted at Maſs. During the Communion 


3 only the Anthem. In the fourth cen- 
the Communion was not ſo. much fre- 
ban? er as. formerly; and St Chryſoſtome 
complains. that many affiſted at the ſacred 
Myſteries without communicating ; and that 
many did not come to. Communion, but 
en occaſion of the Feſtivals: And he takes 
notice, that there were ſome who-communi- 
eated only once or twice a 5.55 . 
From all that I have faid, it appears that 
the Liturgy was. of a great length. And, 


they had any thing elſe to do on Sundays, 


* Ord. Rom. I. p. 20. + n 4. hiſt. c. 36.— 
' Niceph. 16. hiſt. c. 25,—Ord. Rom. {+ Hom: 3. in 
5 ad rn 77. in Ep. ad Heb. | | 

but 
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Was ſung a pſalm, of which there remains 


indeed, the Chriſtians did not think that 


but to lerve God.. gt Gregory, 
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greatneſs. of his infirmities, ſays 
could ſcarce ſtand for three hours together 


in the Church to go through the ſęxvice. 


The Canon of the Maſs mute however the 


ſame then as it is now, OW; ES: we 


on a Ns, 


„ 
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Pas ſervice. was 3 ry 


4 fnging. Mention is made thereof in 
the earlieſt ages: But there is reaſon to be- 
lere, that there was ſtill more ſingin ng 
the Church enjoyed full liberty. St Auguſ- 


tine attributes to St Ambroſe the introducing 


into the Weſt the cuſtom of ſinging the 


Palms in 1mitation of the Churches of the 


Faſt;* St Baſil teſtifies, that in his time, 
all the people ſung in the Churches, men, 


vomen, and chiſdren; and he compares their 
voices to the noiſe of the ſea. 'St Gregory | 


Nazianzen compares them to thunder. St 
Bafil alfo tells us, that they ſung the pſalms 
doth in private houſes and in the public 
ſquares z and that the ſinging was ſo agree- 
able, that the pleaſure thereof helped to make 
the divine ſentiments, of which the Pſalms. 
are full, to penetrate the mind, t which is 
the true end of Muſic. ' The tradition of the 
ancient Mufic till tubliſted, and the kinds 


L. 9 confeſſ. e. 7. + Hexhem. 4. io ne, 
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of ſinging were e diſtinguiſhed, as the ſubjectʒ 
were ſoft or vehement, gay or ſorrowful, 
grave or paſhonate!® : We may therefore be- 
eve, that they choſe thoſe which agreed beſt 
with the majeſty and ſanctity of religion; 
and that they carefully avoided applying to 
the ſacred Myſteries and the praiſes of God, 
any effeminate airs, fit only to ſoften the 
heart, or excite dangerous paſſions. Arius 
was often reproached for his Thalia, a Can- 
ticle which contained his doctrine, but the 
meaſure of which and the tune were taken 
from the* infamous ſongs 


ſomething too ſoft in the manner of fi 
in the Weſtern Church, and thought the 
practice of St Athanaſius more ſafe, who 
"cauſed the pſalms to be repeated by a Reader, 
with ſo ſmall an inflection of the voice, that 
it is rather pronouncing them, than ſinging 
them. f Lleave the learned in Muſic to ex- 
amine, if in our plain Chant, there, ſtill re- 
main any traces of this antiquity; for our 
modern Church Muſic appears very remote 
from it. In this art we have no permanent 
models, as in Statuary and Architecture, 
which, now for two centuries, pains have 
been taken to re-eſtabliſh on the models of 
antiquity. As to the chant of the Prayers, 
and he Leſſons, it is eaſily perceived that 
they: conſiſt only of very few tones, to help 
to ſupport the voice, and point out the dif- 
tinction of the . 
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Ithink that what T have ſaid is ſufficierit” 
to ſhew that the holy Biſhops of theſe firſt 
wes, knew how prudently'to employ what- 
ever ſtrikes the ſenſes in an agreeable man- 
ner, to impreſs ſentiments of religion onthe 
ſouls, even of the moſt ignorant. Let us 3 
preſent to ourſelves the Faithful of Rome 
embled on Eaſter-Eve, under the Pope St 
leo, in the Baſilic of the Lateran. After 
the bleſſing of the new fire, when an incre- 
üble multitude of lights had made this holy 
night as beautiful as a ſine day, it was un- 
doubtedly a charming ſight to ſee that au- 
guſt place filled with an nwiwer ine multi- 
tude of people, without noiſe or confuſion, 
every one placed according to his age, ſex, 
ind the rank he held in the Church. A ar- 
ticular regard among othert was phid tot em 
that were to receive baptiſm that ſame night, 
and to thoſe, ' who two days before had- been 
reconciled to the Chureh after havin g ful. 
flled their penanee- Ne 5 b ten - 2IRG NET 


The eyes were ſtruck on all ſides, _ the 
Marbles and Paintings, and' by the bright- 
neſs of the ſilver, the gold, and precious 
ſtones, which were on the ſacred Veſſels, 
particularly near the holy Altar. The ſi- 
lence of the night was only interrupted by 
the reading of the Prophecies in a diſtinct 
and intelligible manner, and by the ſinging” 
of the Verſicles that were intermixt, to'ren- 
der both the one and the other more agree- 
able. By, this variety, the ſoul being ſtruck 
one NE * ſame time with fo many FO 

an 
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and beautiful objects, was much better di. 


poſed to profit by theſe divine Leſſons, being 


moreover prepared, for that purpoſe, by a 


continual ſtudy. of them. 
How great was the modeſty of the. Des 


cons, choſen and-brought up by ſuch a Pre- 


late, and, ſerving in his preſence, or rather 
_ inthe, preſence: of 

always rendered viible;to.'them? But hoy 
great was the majeſty of the Pope himſelf, 
ſo venerable for big de rine, his eloquence, 
his zeal, his courage, and all his other yir- 
tues? With how much reſpect, and with 


What tender piety, did he pronounce, over 


the ſacred Fonts, thoſe prayers which he 
himſelf had compoſed; and which his ſuc- 
cCeſſors haye found ſo; holy, that they hare 
preſerved, them for us during a ſucceſſion of 
thixteen ages? I am no longer ſurprized, if 
the Ohriſtians, on theſe occaſions, forgot 
8 the care of their. 83; and if, after faſt- 
ing the whole day, they ſpent alſo, all this 
ſacred night of ee Fi in watch- 


ing and prayer, without taki any food un- 
til the next da . * 
's XIV. pa —Piprimegs 


THEN this great 3 however was come, 
and the time of faſting was expired, the 
8 Saints not only approved, but even 


ordered that the _ ſhould receive Hor 
ow 
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However advantageous pv may 5 for 
raiſing, the end to God, Foun for, makin ng 


the practice af prayer, for which the Feſti- | 


vals are. ppointed, more caſy, it was for- 
bidden | to. alt. eitheron Sundays or Holidays, 
and the x hole time of £ Mnguageſma.. TRI 
they, called, not as we do. now, the fifty 
days before Eaſter, We the fifty days. be. 


Ah Eaſter and Whitſuntide. | 1 f 18 1 0 f 
the Monks of Egypt uſed great precautiolls 
to prevent this ſmall relaxation from makitis 


them loſe the fruits of their paſt abſtinence® 


but 3 made a, diſtin action however bes 


tween that 55 95 and others. St Pacon 1 Us, 


blow 3 of St Palemon his! far 
Ng tie 8 : 


r-Sunday. drefſed ſome 
119 oil, inſtead of No bread, which ke b 


been aceuſtomed to cat. A holy y Frieft, WM | 


ſpired by God, brought to St Benedict, on 
kaſter-day, ſomething to make a better meal 
of than common I And to; expreſs anothe 
fort, of ſenſible joy, St. Anthony wore 
Laſter-day and on 10 

made of palm: leaves, which Wy inheritec 
from- St : aul, the rſt. Hermit; 3. and St 
Athanaſius wore. the cloke St Anthouy had 
left him. It was a cuſtom eſtabliſhed, even 
at that time among the Chriſtians, to put on 


more coſtly dreſs, and to make hetter cheer : 


hit-Sunday the, Tunic 


Hence came the name of Feaſt, which i is as 


much as to ſay, a Holiday's meal. 


. Calf Collat. 21. * Remis. 4 7 1 Vit. J 
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| alone. 


| 225 the origin of Pilgrimag es, 
| Py beginning of the Mira 3 age, 


ter St Narciſſus, he had come From Capps 
docia to viſit the holy places. , 


methods of aiding piety by the ſenfes. The 


The Feſtivals of the Martyrs. were pro- 
tay honoured; ' and a t con- 
courſe of people met at their tombs. Each 
one celebrated with his own Biſhop the Sun- 
day, and the Feſtivals common to all the 
Churches: But people ran from all parts to 
= tombs. of 59 Saints to celebrate their 

ories, and ſeveral Biſhops often met 
there, A ſingle inſtance may enable us to 
udge of the reſt. St Paulinus“ mentions 


5 above twenty names both of towns and pro- 


vinces of Italy, the inhabitants of which 
came in great crouds,' every year, together 


Wich their wives and children, on the Feaſt 


of St Felix, the 14th of January, notwith- 


| ſtanding the rigout of the ſeaſon; and. all this 


for one ſingle Conteitor in the city of Nola 
at was it then throughout all 
. 2 What muſt it have been at 
ome on the Feaſts of St Hippolytus, of St 


Fal of tlie Apoſtles St Peter and St 


People came thither, even, from a 
And ſuch 
As early as 
when St 11 
Jeruſalem, al- 


aul? 
great diſtance; and in all ſeaſons. 


Xander was made Biſhop 


And, in fact, this was one of the beſt 


fight of the Relics of a Saint, that of his 
ſepulchre, his priſon, his chains, the inſtru- 
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ments of his Martyrdom, made.'a quite e Gif 
ferent impreſſion from that made 15 barely 
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hearing theſe things ſpoken of at a diſtance. 


Add to this, the miracles that were perform- 
ed at their tombs, and which drew thither 
even Heathens themſelves, cow the preſ- 
ing intereſt of life and health. Every body 


knows that one of the firſt effects of the li- 


berty of the Church, was the care St Hele- 
na took to honour che holy places of Jeru- 
falem, and of all the Holy Land.“ Pilgrim 
ages became more frequent then, than the 

had been before. When a luminous Crofs 
appeared at Jeruſalem, at noon-day, under 
the Emperor Conſtantius, there was an in- 
finite number of Pilgrims from all parts of 
the world, who were witneſſes of this mi- 
racle. St Jerome, an eye-witneſs, aſſures 
us, that at all times, there was there a great 
concourſe of all nations, even Doctors and 
Biſhops. Theſe journies were not difficult, 
on account of the great extent of the Ro- 


St © S@IoeS IS = 


= the high roads, which had been made on 
every ſide for the march of the armies, and 
of the public carriages. It was no great 


undertaking to go from Spain or Gaul into ci 


Egypt, Paleſtine, or Aſia. | = 
It was neceflary to honour the martyrs at 

the places where they had ſuffered, before 

the cuſtom of * or tranſlating their 


Euſ. 3. Vit. c. 42, &c. 
Hier · ad Marcell. 


1 


1s. Cyril. Ep. ad Cen. 
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wits!” The Greeks begin ſooner to divide 


Mem: but at Rome, the Pope 8. Gregory ff Tc 
affures us, that unto. Tis time, inſtead of re- the 
lies of the Apoſtles, they only fent bits of I de; 


linen called Nude, that had touched their 
ſepulchres, or keys of gold, in which were 
incloſed ſome of the filings of the chains of IN oft 
St Peter. Each nation was jealous'of pre- wai 
ſerving the relics, as pledges of the protec- If of t 
tion of the Saints, and of a particular bleſ.. tho 
ling of God on the town and province; they ¶ ſec 
even turned out afterwards to a temporal ad- that 
vantage. The conedurſe of Pilgrims enrich. 
ed the towns; and the reſpect for the 
Saints, whoſe bodies repoſed there, induced 
the Princes to grant rights of aſylum, and 
exemptions from tributes, as Conſtantine | time 
did in favour of Helenoplis, in Bithynia. f vinc 
It is well known how famous the franchiſe of 8. 
of St Martin of Tours was in France, and V 
the reſpect the Goths teſtiſied for the had 
Church of St pre} when. Dm” took Were 
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JH Councils then became free, and con- 2 
ſequently more frequent. Not but that x * 

they had —. in uſe from the firſt ages. We 3 
find ſeveral towards the end of the ſecond ] en 
Ep. I. 5. Ep. 66. V. Prud. Periſl. paſſim. * Ex 
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century, on the queſtion about- Eaſter. * 
Tertullian, immediately after, ſpeaks of thoſe 
that were held in Greece, and which were 
begun by ſome days of faſting. + St Cy- 

ian mentions ſeveral in Africa prior to 

is time. He himſelf held ſeveral; and 
often ſays that an opportunity was to be 
waited for, to regulate the important affairs 
of the Church, ſuch as the reconeiliation of 
thofe who had fallen in the time of the per- 
ſecution. . But he obſerves, at the ſame time, 
that the perſecutions prevented them from 

being helh, becauſe the Biſhops and Prieſts 
were diſperſed and concealed, as being thoſe 
who they moſt ſought after. Councils were 
held in the intervals of peace, and ſome- 
times they were aſſembled from ſeveral Pro- 
vinces, as the two of Antioch againſt Paul 
of Samoſata. 

When the fear, therefore, of perſecutions 
had entirely ceaſed, Provincial Councils 
were held more frequently, and more regu- 
larly, that is to ſay, twice a year, as it is 
ordered by the Council of Nicza: || and 
Oecuminical ones, that is to ſay, of all the 
Churches in the world, began to be held for 
extraordinary affairs, and ſuch as capitally re- 
carded religion... The holding of Provincial 
Councils was judged ſo neceſſary, that Euſe- 
bius reckons. the endeavour to hinder them 
as one of SETS effects of the Pony 
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tribunal, where all Eccleſiaſtical matters, 
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It was the ordinary. 


which were thought of too much import. 
ance to be decided by:a ſingle Biſhop, were 
terminated, | The maxim-was-conſtant, that 


the force of the deciſions of the Church 


conſiſts principally in the couſent of the 
Paſtors, which is never more expreſs than 
in theſe holy aſſemblies. The Biſhops them- 
ſelves were judged therein, and were there 
ordained. They were alſo held on occaſions 
of the Dedication.of Churches, which were 
frequent in.Conſtantine's time, to repair the 
deſtruction made of them by the perſecu- 
tions. 1 We ſee a detail of the manner of 
holding theſe ir in * ne n 
a of. mts Y 


| $XLVL—Pkaorrcns of Pryancs.. | 


AN moreover, to theſe times of liberty 
that we muſt attribute the ſenſible effect 
produced in public, by the ſolemn faſts of 


the Church, eſpecially that of Lent. No 


one was diſpenſed with from this faſt : no 
condition nor age paſſed for a lawful excuſe. 
All buſineſs ceaſed*: the moſt. populous 
towns were as quiet as deſerts.|| The Faith- 
Ful ſpent the greateſt part-of the day in the 
Churches, praying, hearing the Leſſons and 


- 


. + Bel. 16. hiſt, e. 3. 
1 T. 5. Conc. p. 1702. | Hier. Ep. 7. ad Lætam. 
a Fuck, Chryſ. in Gen, * I, init. 
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erhortations: and hence all. the ſervice of 
Marriages were not celebrated. The da y 
was not to be ſpent in hunting, though even 
the faſt was obſer ved. The cuſtom, alſo, 
of not deciding any law-ſuits in Lent, con- 


tinued even in the ninth century; as alſo = 
not to wear arms, or even to travel without 


erated. 


theſe days, in every part, is always longer. 


r GI 
| practices were the conſequences 
of penance, to which faſting- days were conſe- 
And it is for the ſame reaſon that 
the preparation of thoſe who were to be bap- 
tized, and the preparation of thoſe who had 
fallen after baptiſm, were reſerved for Lent. 
After the joyful Feſtiyal of Chriſtmas and 
the Epiphany, they began to pray for the 
remiſſion of ſins, and to excite ſinners to re- 
pentance, as we ſtil] do from-Septuageſima- 
Sunday: for this is evidently the intent of 
the ſervice of that time. Ihe Leſſons out 
of the book of Geneſis place before our eyes 
the power of the Creator, his juſtice and 
his ſeverity., We there ſee Adam driven 
out of the terreſtrial Paradiſe; the guilty 
world deſtroyed by the deluge; the four in- 
famous cities conſumed þy fire from heaven. 
Such as were moved by theſe: examples, and 
the powerful exhortations of the Paſtors, 
erformed penance according to the rules L 
— mentioned in the ſecond: part of thig - 
work; and which, perhaps, were obſervetk 


+ Nicol. I. ad Con- 


. 


„erm. 14. n. 2. in App. Aug. 
lat. Bu]. c. 44: 454-40. - 


ater erscttude after the Church en- 
Joyed full Hberty. But the Communion 
was given to dying perſons, after the danger 


of the perfecutions had ceaſed. Noone, how. 


ever exalted his rank in life might be, was ex- 


empt from doing penance: Princes were e- 


qually fubjectec thereto with private per- 
Ions. The Emperor Philip ſubmitted to it 
as early as the middle of the third century; 
and the example of Theodofius the Great 
wilt never e Pt in the 8 | 


3 XLVHL—Henzerns SUPPRESSED. 


"HE . authority of the Reqperore made 
moſt" of the ancient Hereſies fall to the 
- Sand by forbidding their meetings, and 
ordering their books to be ſearched for. 


Under the Heathen Emperors, the Catholics 


had no more liberty than the Heretics 3+ for 
the Heathens made no diſtinction between 
them : they equally. deſpiſed and perſecuted 
whatever bore the name of Chriſtian. But 


after the laws of Conſtantine and his ſucceſ- 


fors, they durſt not aſſemble either in public 
or private, being every where watched by 
the Biſhops. Moſt of them, therefore, were 
reunited to the Church, either ſincerely or with 
diſſimulation, notwithſtanding the pains the 
Biſhops took to diſtinguiſh the former from 
the latter: and ſuch as remained obſtinate, 
died without leaving any. ſucceſſors to con- 


Innocent, Ep, ad Exuper. 23. 7 Sos. 2 hiſt. c. 32. 
W tinut 


tinue their doctrine. Moſt of theſe ſects 
were not numerous, on account of the ab- 
furdity of their tenets, and the bad morals 
of thoſe who profeſſed them. The Valen- 
tinians, therefore, the Gnoſtics, the Mar- 
cionites, and other ſtill more obſcure ſes, 
were no loriger mentioned. The Maniche- 
ans laſted the longeft, notwithftandiity the 
95 enalty of death ordered againſt them. 

e Arians, in the time of Conſtantine, did 
not as yet make a body by themſelves; and 
under his ſuccefſors they found but too much 
protection. For Hereſy, in general, being 
2 mere human invention, cannot long bear 
perſecution. | 

Although the Church ſtands not in gk 
of the temporal power to ſupport it, ſlie 
does not refuſe its aid. The Bithops thought 
it right. that the Princes ſhould puniſh Here- 
tics with baniſhment or fines, to intimidate 
them at leaſt; but they were for ſparing 
their lives. + The rule was general, that 
the Church perſecuted none unto. death. | 
It held in deteſtation the conduct of the 
Biſhop Ithacus, who procured the death of 
the Hereſiarch Pricilian : and we have ſe- 
veral letters of St Auguſtine || to beg of 
the Magiſtrates: that they would pardon 
the Circumcelliones, a ſpecies of Monta- 
niſts, convicted of the moſt horrid violences 
exerciſed againſt the Catholics, even to the 


+ Aug. Ep. 50. ad Bonif. 
. 


L. J. § 11. Cod. de 0 
& Ep. 93. ad Vic. whe! Sup, . 2. 
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committing of murder. He ſays, it would 
diſhonour their ſufferings i in putting thoſe to 


| death, who had given them the crown of 


would reduce them to the neceſſity of not 
demanding juſtice. The Biſhops, however, 
did not always obtain the pardon of their 
enemies, any more than of other criminals; 
and the Princes put the Heretics to death to 
preſerve the tranquillity of the ſtate. 


Ed 


PHE liberty of the Church introduced 


ſome change in the manner of hvin 


then they began to wear ſome exterior 
marks of their profeſſion ; though the truth 
is that the difference was not ſenſible, till 
after the Barbarians became Mafters, under 
whom the Clergy preſerved the Roman dreſs, 
as well as their laws and language. 
Many embraced the Coœnobitie life, as the 
moſt perfect after the example of the Church 
of Jeruſalem. Theſe all lived in the ſame houſe, 
and eat in the ſame room, as far as it could 
be done; at leaſt they had nothing that they 
called their own, and ſubſiſted on what the 


family, of which the Biſhop was the Father. 
Such were the Clergy of St Euſebius of 
Vercelli, of St Martin, of St Auguſtine; n 


5 
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martyrdom; and if they were reſolved to 
impoſe no other penalty. on the guilty, they 


$ XLVII.—Manxess of the CLERGY. 


among the Biſhops and the Clergy. It was 


Church ſupplied them with. It was a large 


pant. Or THE CHRISTIANS. 1 


and 450 were called Cantonicat Clatoys or 
Canons, to diſtinguiſn them from thoſe-who 
did not live fo exactly up to the Canons, 
vhom the Church, however, employed.* 

Thoſe who did not live in the large com- 


* 


munity, were, at leaſt, two or three together. f 


The rieſts. belonging to the Country- 
Churches, had young Clerics with them, 
whom they inſtructed, whoſe manners they 
formed, and were witneſſes of their be- 
bviour-f 
Clergy in holy orders, Prieſts, Deacons, and 
Subdeacons ſhould keep ſuch ſtrift watch 


over them, that their hook might be blame 


leſs. T The Biſhop himſelf had a Prieſt or 
Deacon conſtantly with him, and who flex 


his room: and he was called by the Greeks — | 


dyncellos, which afterwards became a great 
dignity. ſ] St Gregory: Pope, had none but 
Clergymen and Monks in his palace. 9 He 
would not emplo) lay-ſervants for the moſt 
ſecret ſervice of his bed-chamberz and the 


cuſtom is ſtill continued for all the Pope Ss. 
domeſtics to the Clerics. Theſe precautions 
were the conſequences of celibacy; J and, 


for the ſame reaſon, it was not judged 
proper that Eccleſiaſtics ſhould have any 


FI, Saws Aug. de Vita comm. 355. 356. Cone. Car. 

c. 15. Conc. Aurel. iii. c. ii. 

t Thomaſſ. Dif. p. 1. I. 1. c. 39. & p. 2. I. I. c. 31. & 
p. 3. lib. 2. 28. Conc. Vaſon. ii. c. 1. 1 Tolet. ii. Co 
ir. c. 23. Emerit. c. 18. Aquiſqran. c. 135. | 

[ Cones Gerund. c. 6. Tome iv. c. 24. 

onc. Rom. a Greg. i 44. 
in Vit. 8. Mart. 1 | & 
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without any particular pomp or ſhow, they 


ferent titles, ſuch as Nuſtriour, Glorious, 


St Aziguſtine ſcruples not to ſay, the my 
' * Hier, Ep. ad Nepot, f V. Paxcir, in Not. inp 
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great intimacy with women, under pretence , 
of piety, or that they 'thould: receive any w 
ſmall preſents: from them, clothes, orna- 
ments, fruit, or other refreſhments, that 
The reſpe& for Eceleſiaſtics was great. 
Though the Biſhops did not rank with the 
temporal powers, but lived like private men, 


were nevertheleſs honoured by Magiſtrates 
and Princes themſelves. I have taken notice 
of the honours Conſtantine paid to the Fa- 
thers, aſſembled at Nicæa. The Emperor 
Maximus entertained St Martin, with one of 
his Prieſts, at his own ͤ table; and the Em- 
preſs, his conſort, ſerved him with her own 
It was, at that time, the cuſtom of the 
Romans to give perſons in high office, dif- 


Repectable, gſt Famous, which were regu- 
lated according to the rank of the perſons to 
whom they were given. They gave the 
Biſhops that of Holy, or Bleed; and joined 
thereto that 6f Picus, Rehgious, Beloved of 
God, and others ſuch-like. Theſe titles 10 
properly belonged to Biſhops, that they gave 
them to them even in the proceedings againſt 
them; as againſt Neſtorius, in the Council of 
Epheſus; and againſt Dioſcorus, in the Coun- 
cil of Calcedon. They gave them to Heretical 
Biſhops ; and in the Conferene of Carthage, 


huly 


ly Emeritus, the mg holy Petilian, though 
they were Donatiſts.—It would have been 
an affront to them, to have been wanting 
in theſe formalities. N . 
The Name, Pape, or Papa, which ſignifies 
Father, but expreſſing a particular tender- 
neſs, was, for a long time, common to all the 
Biſhops, and is ſill; at preſent, given to all the 
Prieſts in the Greek Church.“ The expreſ- 
ſons, Pope Cornelius, Pope Julius, and Pope 
Athanaſius, were equally uſed. They had, alſo, 
the title of Lord; and nothing is more com- 
mon, in the fourth and fifth centuries, than 
theſe ſort of ſuperſcriptions to letters: Ta the. - 
moſt holy, the moſt pious, and moſt venerable 
Lord N. Biſhop. It was an ufual practice, 
as I have ſhewn, to proſtrate before them, 
and kiſs their feet. We muſt not, therefore, 
be ſurprized, if theſe honouts, which appear 
to us ſo great, have been particularly paid to 
the Sovereign Pontiff, for whom the Faith- 
ful have always had a ſingular reſpect, 


x 
% 


and whom the Biſhops themſelves called 


Father and Pope, while he gave them the 
title of Brethren, as he ſtill does. For the 
Roman Church has been more conſtant in 
obſerving its ancient uſages than any other. 
The reſpect the temporal powers ſhewed 
the Biſhops, gave them great authority 
to undertake the protection of widows, 
orphans, and of all deſerving compaſſion, 
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and particularly to beg the lives of crimi. 


nals. Not but that theſe Saints had a zeal 
for juſtice; but they knew, very well, that 
there would always 1 ſufficient examples of 
ſeverity, and they laboured to fave ſouls, 


Whether the condemned criminals were ak 
ready Chriſtians or not, it was, undoubted- 


Iy, a powerful motive to draw them either 


to repentance or to Baptiſm; and this ad 
of mercy rendered the Church amiable, even 


to the Heathens. 


S XIIX.—-Povrfrr of the CLRRGY. 


. er all theſe honours, Poverty was 
1 {till recommended to them. In Africa, 
the Clergy, however learned they were in 
the word of God, were ordered to till the 
ground, or to follow ſome trade, in order 
to get wherewith to feed and clothe them- 
ſelves, without prejudice to their functions.“ 
But this ought rather to be underſtood of 


the inferior Clergy, for the moſt part, mar- 


ried men, than of Deacons and Prieſts, who 
had otherways, ſufficient employment. St 
Epiphanius, however, certifies, that the 


| greateſt part of the Biſhops and Prieſts join- 
ed manual labour with the preaching of the 


Goſpel, chooſing trades proper for their dig- 
nity and occupations. Not that they were 
ignorant of the right they had to their ſubſiſt- 


ence from the people, but to have the in- 


a 3 ks Conc, iv. Cazth, c. 52, 63. 0 
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ward ſatisfaction of not being burdenſome to- 

any one, and to be able to give more abun- 
dantly to the poor. St Baſil excuſes him- 
ſelf to Euſebius of Samofata, for not having 
written to him for a long time, becauſe his 
Clerics were taken up with ſedentary trades, 
by which they got their bread, and which, 
did not allow them to travel from home. 

But, from whatever ſtock the ſubſiſtence 

of the Clergy aroſe, they were always to 
ſhew an example of Chriſtian frugality and 
modeſty. F The ſame Canons of Africa re- 
Cy to the Biſhop a moderate table and 
ordinary furniture. Theſe St Auguſtine faith= 


fully complied with, as Poſſidius relates; and 


it is ſufficiently ſeen what his uſual meals 
were, ſince this hiſtorian, tells us, that, be- 
ſides pulſe and herbs, he ſometimes ordered 

meat and wine to be ſerved up to his table, 

in favour: of ſtrangers. He declares he will 

wear no other dreſs, but what might be- 
come a Subdeacon, and might be given to a 
poor body. 4 St Paulinus, at the ſame time, 

made uſe of wooden-ſpoons, and earthen- 
ware, he who had. ſuch immenſe riches. 
St Martin viſited his Didceſe mounted on an 
als, and very poorly clad. 9. The abſtinences 
and faſts of St Lupus of Troyes, of St Ger- 
manus of Auxerres, of St. Hilary of Arles, 
were a ſubject of admiration. 


of St Epiphanius, Biſhop of Pavia, ok he 


+4V. Thomaſf. Diſc. p. * „ . 


i Ep. 463. 
11 Paul. Ep. 1. . > 
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It is obſerved 
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never bathed, nor ſupped; and that he live ior 
only on herbs and pulſe, _ Ami 
- In the Eaſt, St Baſil catnething but bread ener 
and falt, and wore only one Tunic. St: Ml noti 
Gregory of Nazianzum lived in much the the 
fame manner. The enemies of St Chryſo- I ſhop 
{tome founded part of their calumnies on his ¶ four 
eating by himſelf, and living very retired. ſurp 
And he himſelf blames any Biſhop who would Il the + 
wear ſilk garments, ride on horſeback, and I him 
have ſeveral ſervants to follow him; and I large 
who, having a houſe to live in, would be and 
ſtill for building.“ And this is the amount | ceiv« 
of the accufations brought againſt Paul of WW It is 
Samoſata in the preceding century. He was wort 
reproached with living in a dainty manner; man 
with eating a great deal; with being well But 
clothed, and accompanied by fervants to go in t! 
before and to follow him, approaching nearer | dere. 
the pomp of a Magiſtrate, than the ſimplicity W man. 
of a Biſhop. + He was however Biſhop of ¶ pove 
Antioch, the capital- of. the Eaſt, and the coun 
third city in the world. ter t] 
People had been ſo ml dehnen to rich. 
ſee modeſt Biſhops, that the malicious and Deni 
indiſcreet took from thence an occaſion un- poor 
1 5 to cenſure thoſe who were a little leis M © 
The ſame St Chryſoſtome complains of 
this, „There are thoſe,” ſays he, « who W ! 
« find fault with a Biſhop for going to the M 
« bath; for eating and drinking like other N. 
8 people; for having. a man ſervant to wait T w 
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on him, wi a mbletocarr 


Ammianus Marcellinus, a eien and an 


enemy to the Chriſtians, fails not to take ; 


notice of the difference there was, even in 


the exterior, between the Pope and the Bi. | 


453 7 
* m x Thus 


ſhops in the Provinces, from the end of the 5 


as if it had been any thing 


fourth century 


ſurpriſing, r the Biſhop of the Capital of 


the world ſhould have a carriage to enable 


him to go into the different quarters of ſo 
large a city; that he ſhould be well dreſſed, 


and keep a-good table, Where he might re- 


ceive whatever was greateſt in the Empire. 
It 1 is true, St Greg ory 'of Nazianzum, 1 ; 
worthy of credit, ſpeaks in much the fame 


manner- of the Biſhops'of the great cities, 
But Ammianus grants, . that there were tilt 


in the Provinces, ' many Biſhops, who' ren 


dered themſelves eraididabla to God and 
man, by the frugalit ty. of their tables, their 
poverty of dreſs. and the modeſty of their 
countenances. St Jerome, f immediately af- 
ter this time, calls Pope Anaſtaſius a man of 
tich poverty; and in the following age, 
Denis the Little ſays that hy Gelaſius was 
poor to. enrich e f 7 


U 1. ienz- of d the cnvnenxs. 


11 


fact, the poverty of theſe holy Biſhops 
was purely voluntary, in the mid of the 


*-Hom, 3. in Ep. ad Tit. 
20, 23. 


* Lib: 27. c. 3. 4 Or, 
's Ad Demet. c. 8. I Præi. in e 
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great $ riches. of the Churches, which was one por 
of the firſt, effects of the liberty the Chriſ.. MW an 
tians enjoyed. What Lhave «IP this I ft 
ſubjet, will be believed. with difficulty, W we 
though the proofs be certain. All the live; W is t 
of the Popes, from St Sylveſter: and the be- ed 
ginning of the fourth century, to the cloſe of fift 
the ninth, are full of the preſents made to the MW. twc 
Roman Church by the Popes, by the Em- of 
perors, and ſome private individuals. And Ch: 
theſe preſents are not only of Veſſels of gold dre: 
and ſilxer, but of hauſes in Rome, and lands one 
ent Provinces. of the Empire. I vill content and 
myſelf with mentioning the offering ſpeciſ- MW othe 
ed by Anaſtaſius under Pope St. Sylveſter. 1 
He may have been miſtaken in attributing W phy 
to. Conſtantine the Great, what might have iſ of t 
been- given by ſome other Emperor, per- was 
Fe. er Conſtantine, Ponogans, 9: e 
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e- ſon. of Irene. But no. one will ima-. | dred 
gine that he inyented, all theſe, particulars. W pou: 
And, at. whatever. time theſe offerings were 2 8 
made, they equally. ſhew the riches of the. bigh 
Churches. Here then follows what Ana- I ty p. 
ſtaſius deſcribes as ſühſiſting in his time, in I] the 
the Baſilie of Conſtantine, which is the ſame I weig 

as the Lateran: A ſilver Tabernacle, weighing MW out 
two thouſand and twenty-five pounds, having, weig 
in front, a Saviour ſeated, ſite feet high, and pour 
weighing a hundred and. twenty pounds; and cious 
the twelve Apoſtles, each of five feet, weigh- to th 
ing ninety pounds, with crowns of fine filver... ¶ ed tc 
Behind was another image of the Saviour, of MW of g. 
ve feet, weighing. one hundred and forty WW Ged 
5 : = ron, 


— 
— 


. | 
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pounds, and four Angels of uren, esel ag . 
and weighing one hundred and fifteen pounds, 


ſet with precious ſtones. Beſides this, there 
were four crowns of the pureft gold; that 
is to ſay, circles bearing Chandeliers, adorn- 
ed with twenty Dolphins, each weighing 


fifteen pounds; - fever: Altars of filver, of 
two hundred pounds weight; ſeven Patins 
of gold, each thirty pounds weight; forty 
Chalices of gold, each one pound; five hun- 


dred ſilver Chalices, each two pounds weight; 


which forty-five. weighed thirty pounds each, 
and the others. twenty pounds, beſides ſeveral 
other Veſſels. £5 . | 


In the Baptiſtery, the Tub was of Por- 
phyry, all covered with filver, to the weight 


of three thouſand and Eight pounds: there 
was alſo a lamp of gold, weighing thir- 
ty pounds, in which were burnt two hun- 


dred pounds of balm; a lamb. of filver 
pouring out water, of thirty pounds weight; 
2 Saviour of the fineſt filver, five feet 
high, weighing one hundred and feyen-- 
I pounds: And on the left-hand, a John 
the Baptiſt of filver, of a hundred pounds 


weight; and ſeven ſtags of ſilver, pouring 


out water, each eight hundred pounds 
weight; a Cenſer of the pureſt gold, of ten 


* 


pounds weight, ſet with forty- two pre- 


cious ſtones. The whole of what he gave 
to the Baſilic and to the Baptiſtery, amount- 


ed to ſix hundred and ſeventy pounds weight 
of gold, and to nineteen thouſand fix hun- 
ced and ſeventy- three pounds weight af 


—— — — = 


Iver, 
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ſilver; and as the Roman pound was only iſ '©* 
twelve ounces, the whole amounts to one me 
thouſand and feventeen marks of gold, and I dre 
twenty- nine thouſand five hundred marks of ſay 
 Hlver, without reckoning the faſhion; va- 
luing the mark of gold at four hundred and 
fifty livres,“ and the mark of ſilver at thirty 
libres. Conſtantine gave moreover to the 
Bafilic and tb the Baptiſtery, in houſes and 
land, thirteen” thouſand nine hundred and 
thirty-four golden pence, annual income; 
which comes nearly to a hundred and fifteen 
thoufand Livres, reckoning the penny of 
gold at eight livres five ſols of our money, 
according to the calculations 'of Monſieur 
- Te Blanc, in hts hiſtorical Treatiſe of the 
coins of France. All this belonged to the 
Church of the Lateran alone. 

* Conſtantine built ſeven other Churches at 
Rome; as thoſe of St Peter, St Paul, Holy 
Croſs of Jeruſalem, St Agnes, St Laurence, 
St Peter, and St Marcellinus; and he made 
great preſents, to that which St Sylveſter had 
built. He cauſed alſo a Church to be built 
at Oftia,, one at Albano, one at Capria, and 
one at Naples. What belonged to all theſe 
Churches, in veſſels: of gold and filver, a- 
mounts to one thouſand three hundred and 
fifty- nine marks of gold, and to twelve thouſ- 

and four hundred' and thirty-feven marks of 
filver, which come to more than nine hundred 
and fourſcore thouſand Livres, || without 


191. 138. 9d. ſterl. + II. 6s. 3d. fierl. 
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reckoning the faſhion. - Their revenues a- 
mounted to ſeventeen thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and ſeventeen golden pence, that is to 

ſay, to upwards of a bundred and forty: 
thouſand French livres; and the value . 
of above twenty thouſand ee (85 fl. ſter- 
ling) in divers een which the lands 

of Eeypt and the Eaſt were to furniſh in kind, 


oY them only at the preſent prices, 


much lets, beyond compariſon, than they 
were then. The Church of St Peter at 
Rome, for inſtance, had houſes in Antioch, 

and lands in the neighbourhood. It had 
poſſeſſions at Tarſus in Cilicia, at Alexan- 
dria, and all over Egypt: It had ſome as far 
as in the Province 2 the Euphrates; and 
part of theſe lands were obliged to furniſſi 
certain quantities of the oils of ſpikenard, 
balm, ſtorax, cinnamon, ſaffron, and other 
valuable drugs, for the Cenſers and Lamps. uh 
Add to chis, the Churches which Con- 

ſtantine and St Helena, his mother, cauſ- 
ed to be built, at Jeruſalem, at Bethlehem, 
and all over the Holy Land; that of the 
twelve Apoſtles, and the others he found- 
ed at Conſtantinople; for he built all the 
Churches, that of Nicomedia, that of An- 

tioch, worthy of the grandeur of the city. 
Add to this, the largeſſes he made to all 
the Churches throughout the Empire. — 
Add again what the ſucceeding Emperors 
gave them; what alſo the Governors and 
other great Lords gave when they became 
* 61251. ſterling. + V. Euſ. de Vit. Cont. I. 3 


15 35, &c. I. F. c. 58, 59. Eu. de Vit. 1. 4. c. * 
Chriſ- 
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Chriſtians; 1 liberalities of the holy La- 


dies, who Abandoned ſuch rich poſſeſſions to 
embrace Chriſtian poverty, as at Rome St 


Paula and St Melania; at Conſtantinople, 
St Olympias, and ſo many others: Add laſtly, 
the gifts of the Biſhops, all of whom ſtrove 


with one another in taking care to adorn and 
to enrich his on Church; and judge then 
what muſt have been the riches of the Church- 


es in the great cities, the capitals of the Pro- 


vinces, every one of which we ſhould now 


| reckon a kingdom. 


And, indeed, we ſee —_ the Church of: | 


Alexandria was wonderfully rich in the time 


of St John the Almoner, who diſpenſed in 
ſo holy a manner its great income. We ſee, 


by the letters of St Gregory, the multitude 
| of buſineſs the patrimonies of the Roman 
Church, ſcattered in ſo many countries, in 
Sicily, in Spain, and in Gaul, 
The care he took, that the flaves who culti- 
vated theſe lands were uſed well, and that 


the revenues were applied to aſſiſt the poor 


of the country itſelf.“ There is nothing in 
all this hard to be believed by anꝝ one who 
has any idea of the grandeur and riches of 
the Roman Empire, where it was common 
for private individuals to bequeath by will to 
their friends whole villages together with 
the inhabitants. There were moreover great 
poſſeſſions allotted to the ſupport and orna- 
ment of the Idols. 
ly laid out for the ſacrifices, the public 


* vit. Greg. per Jo. Diac, 1 . 2. c. 53. Kc. YO . 
OT ports 


gave him: 


Large ſums were year- 
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ſports, id the ethics ceremonies of the falfe 
religion. It was an eaſy thing to enrich the 
Churches with a part of what was loſt in 
theſe vain expences; but one of the firſt 
funds with which they were endowed, were. 
what had been confiſcated belonging to the 
Chriſtians, during the perſecution. * - 
All theſe great riches of the Church were 


entirely at the diſpoſal of the Biſhops. But | 


theſe holy Prelates were ſo far from rejoicing 
thereat, that they complained of it, and re- 
gretted the time, when the daily oblations of 
the Faithful ſufficed to feed the poor and the 
Clergy, and anſwered all the wants of the 
Churches. f St Auguſtine ſeveral times 
offered to give up his Church- lands; but 
his people would never take them. f St 
Chryſoſtome reproaches the Chriſtians that, 
by their avarice and hardneſs of heart, they 
had forced the Biſhops to fecure ſettled in- 
comes on the Churches, leſt the virgins, the 


widows, and the other poor ſhould die of 


hunger, if they had relied, as in the firſt 
ages, on caſual alßms. From hence, ſays 
« he, arrive two inconveniences; you re- 
« main uſeleſs, and the Prieſts of God are 
« taken up with what is not proper for 
them.“ And, afterwards; * the Biſhops 
« are more burdened with theſe concerns, 
« than Intendants, Comptrollers, or thoſe 
« who farm the revenues; and, . 1 


* Euſ. Vit. I. 2. c. 35, Me. 7 Cone. 4 
An. 341. van. ult,—Tomai, p. 1. Ub, e 32 L RT 
4 7 vit. c. 24. | 
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ce turning all their thoughts to the ſalvation 
« of your ſouls, they are daily perplexed 
« with what ought to be the employment of 
c Collectors and Treaſurers.” And again; 
cc your inhumanity renders us ridiculous, 
« ſince we quit prayer, inſtruction, and o- 
cc ther holy .occupations, to be conſtantly 
« diſputing with wine-merchants, corn-mer- 
tc chants, and the venders of other commo- 

“ dities. So that we have ſurnames given 
cc us, which would better become ſecu- 
« lars“. They found means, however, to 
diſembarraſs themſelves of this management 
of temporalities. They diſcharged them- 
ſelves of it at firſt on the Archdeacons, and 
afterwards on the Oeconomi, or thoſe of 
the Clergy deſtined to that function alone. 
And to eaſe themſelves even in the concerns 
of piety, they prevailed on the Princes to 
eſtabliſh, in every town, a Defender of the 
Poor. + Theſe were their proteQors, and 
ſolicitors of charities for them. 1 | 


f 


ONE conſiderable: part of what helonged 
to the Church, was applied to the 
founding and ſupporting Hoſpitals ; for it 
was then they began. The policy of the 
Greeks and Romans. went a great way to- 
wards baniſhing idleneſs, and ſturdy beg- 


— In Matt. XXvii. 10. hom. 85. ; 7 Conc. Carth. 
v. can. 9. An. 398. & ibid. Baron. n. 33. co 
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gars : but we ſee no public order to take 
care of the poor wretches, Who were paſt | 


* 


8 


work. It was thought better that they ſhould - 


dic, than tolive ufeleſs, and in a ſtate of ſuf- 
ſering; and if they had any little courage 


left, they ſoon diſpatched themſelves. The 


Chriſtians, having chiefly in view the ſalva= 


tion of the ſouls, neglected none; and the 


moſt abandoned of all were thoſe e = 


the moſt worthy of their care. ey pro- 


vided not only for their own poor, but even 
Julian,“ che 


for thoſe of the Heathens. 
Apoſtate, teſtifies this with confuſion, when 


he ordered Arſacius, Pontiff of Galatia, to 


eſtabliſh hoſpitals, in imitation of the Chrif- 


tians, and to raiſe contributions for the poor. 


He attributes the growthof Chriſtianity chief- 
ly to three cauſes; to their hoſpitality, their 


%, 


care of burying the dead, and their gravity of 


* 
* 


manners. FS . DT, 

The Chriſtians aſſiſted the poor two differ- 
ent ways. One was barely giving them 
alms, and leaving them to get lodgings, where 
they could find them. There was in each 
quarter of Rome a place called the Deacon- 
ry, which was, as it were, the public office 


for diſtributing theſe alms. A Deacon re- 


fided here, and received for this purpoſe a 


certain ſum, of which he gave in'an ac- 
count. The other way of aſſiſting the 
poor, and of the moſt advantage to them, 
was to lodge and feed them in common. | 
Ep. 49. + Baron. ad Martyr. 8 Aug. 
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For this reaſon, as ſoon as the Church en- 
joyed liberty, different houſes of charity 
were built, but in Greek they were dif- 
tinguiſhed by different names, according to 
the different ſorts of poor, who were received 
%% ¼ TV 
Ihe Houſe, where little children at the 
breaſt, foundlings or others, were brought 
up, was called Brephotrophium ; that for Or- 
phans, Orphanetrophium. Ngſecomium was 
the hoſpital for the ſick. _Xenodochium, 
where ſtrangers and travellers were enter- 
- tained, which was properly called in Latin, 
Heſpitium, HGſpital, or houſe of Hoſpitality. 
 Gerontocomium, was the retreat of old peo- 
ple. Ptochatrophium was the general place 
of reception for all the poor. There were 
ſome of theſe houſes of charity, before theſe 
names were given them; and others were 
built very ſoon in all the great towns.“ It 
_ © was uſually a Prieſt who had the intendancy 
over them, as at Alexandria, St Iſodorus, 
under the Patriarch Theophilus; at Con- 
ſtantinople, St Zoticus, and afterwards St 
Sampſon- f There were alſo ſome private 
individuals who kept up Hoſpitals at their 
own expence, as St 8 at Porto, 
St Gallicanus at Oſtia. 1 This latter had 
been a Patrician and Conſul; and it was 2 
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1 wonder toſee a man of his rank, who had worn 

\| triumphal ornaments, and enjoyed the friend- WM 
ny | {hip of the Emperor Conſtantine ; I ſay, it i 
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was this wonder to ſee ſuch a man waſh the . 
feet of the poor, wait on them at table, and 
afford every comfort to. the ſick, that drew 
ſuch a concourſe of people from all parts. 

The holy Biſhops ſpared nothing to fur- 


niſh to theſe EXPENCES, They took alſo 
. care to bury the dead, and to ranſom 


e captives, who had been taken by the 
Barbarians, which often happened in the 
decline of the Empire. They fold every . 
thing, even to the ſacred veſſels, in theſe 
two laſt ſort of alms: ſo great was their pri- 
vilege. St Exuperius, Biſhop ef Toulouſe (the 
example is famous) reduced himſelf by that 
means, to ſuch a ſtate of poverty, that he car- 
ried the body of our Lord in a bafket, and the 
blood in a chalice of glaſs.* And St Pauli- 
nus, Biſhop. of Nola, after having fold every 
thing, became himſelf a flave to redeem a 
widow's ſon. + Thus the great treaſures of 
the Church, the gold and filver with which 
they were adorned, were only, as it were, 2 
depoſite, till an occaſion preſented itſelf of 
employing them in an uſeful manner; ſuch 
as any public calamity, a mortality, or a fa- 
mine. Every thing gave place to the pre- 
ſerving the living temples of the Holy Ghoſt. 
Slaves, likewiſe, who ſerved in the Empire, 
were ranſomed, particularly if they were 
Chriſtians, and their Maſters were Hea- 
thens or Jews. T e 


* Hier. ad Ruſt. & Mart. hom. 48. Sept. + Greg. 
+ Joan. Diac. Vit. S. Greg. I. 4. c. 43s 
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1 ASTLY, it was at this me and after 
- the Church enjoyed liberty, that Mo- 


s naſteries began to be founded. In the time 


of perſecutions, many Chriſtians had retired 


into the deſerts, but chiefly into-thoſe that 
were in the neighbourhood of Egypt; and 


ſome. of them — there the remainder of 


their lives, as St Paul did, who is reckoned the 
firſt Hermit.“ St Anthony, after having led 
for ſome time the Aſcetic life, near the 


place of his. birth, withdrew. into the deſert, 


there to exerciſe himſelf with more liberty 
and ſafety, removing, as far as he could, from 
all the temptations he might meet with on 
the part of men- p He was the firſt, who 
aſſembled together Diſciples in the Deſert 
and made —— there live in common. 
were no longer ſimply named Aſceticu, . 
they led the ſame life; they were called 
Monachi, or Monks, that is to ſay, Solitaries; 1 
or they were called Hermit, that is to ſay, 
inhabitants of the Deſert. Thoſe, who 
lived in Communities, were called en 
and thoſe Anchorets, who withdrew into 
greater ſolitude, after having lived in com- 
munity a long time, and learnt there to over- 
come their paſſions. The Cœnobites them - 


felves, however, lived very ſolitary lives, 


ſince they ſaw no living ſou] but their 
brethren, being remote, ſeveral Guys Journey, 


ee. 8. P auly . 7 Vita, S Anton. ; 


from 
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from every habitatio of man, in the en 
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deſerts, whither even water was to be caf. 


' ried. They never even faw one another, but 


in the pore fn and i in the night-time, at the 
hours of ſpending the whole day 
in work 2 * cells, either quite alone, 
or two and two together; and always obfery- 
ing a ſtrict filence. Add to this, that the 
Cells were at a great diſtance one from a- 
nother; for they were not ſtreightened for 
room in theſe immenſe deſerts, 

St Anthony, St Hilarion, St Pabdhrifuv; 
and the reſt, who followed their example, 
did not aim at introducing ny novelty, or to 
go beyond the virtue of athers. They 
wiſhed only to preſerve — tradition of the , 
— practice of the 9 whic Oy found 

o grow ſlacker every day. They by 
rope to themſelves, as models, 8558 2 | 
tes yo had gone before them; ſuchasin Egypt, 
according to what Caffian ſays, * were the 
Difciptes of St Mark, who lived in the neigh- 


- bourhood of Alexandria, ſhut up in houſes, 


prayit . on the feriptures, ufing. 


—— abour, and taking their food o only at 
They prop oſed to themfelves the ex. 


pls of the primitive Church of Jeruſalem, 
that of the Apoſtles, and èven of the Po- 
phets. They fought not to make themſelves 
admired by an errtbrd mary way of life, bur 
to live like true Chriftians.F This is ſeen in 
the Greater Rules of St Baſil 5 WAR are no 


Caf. 18. laſt, + Hier. ad Paulin, tem. ad Ruſtice- 
2 Bal. 8 fuf, n. 22. 
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of the Goſpel, whi 
ral, to all. He ſays, for. inſtance, with re- 
gard to dreſs, that a Chriſtian ought. to con- 
tent himſelf, with covered for decency's 
fake, and to ſcreen himſelf from cold and 


other injuries. of the air, but with the leaſt - 


trouble poſſible; contenting himſelf with only 
one garment, which may ſerve for day and 
night: a very practicable in the country 
where he lived. There are fe things in 


this Rule, which regard, in Partigulary . 


ſons ſeparated from the world. 
What was particular in the 1 


their renouncing marriage, the 3 of 
temporal goods, and the company of other 


men, even of the Faithful and their Rela- 
tions. In every. other reſpect, they. were 
a ſet of good Laymen, living. by. their own 


labour, obſerving. filence,, exerciſing, them- 


ſelves. in combating their. vices one after a- 
nother : * to the end that, having fought a 
lawful fight, as St Paul ſays, +. 8 might 
arrive at that. purity of heart, which would 
render them worthy to ſee God. All their 
practices were 0 on theſe principles. 
St Chryſoſtome relates a memorable ſtory of 
a young man, whoſe mother, wiſhing to. 


make him a-good Chriſtian, engaged a vir- 
tuous Monk to become his. preceptor. t: For 


this holy. man, to inſtruct him in piety, only 


Caf. Inft. f. e. 12. 16. & Bd. 6. . 4. . + x Cor. 
1 2. Tim, 1. . Matt. v. 8. $ Chryſ, ad Fidel, 


trained 
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trained him up in private, in all the prao- 


tices of the Monaſtic life, under the au war \ 


fe ame of leading an ordinary life. 
A continual Faſt, in the firſt place, ef 


at ſubduing intemperancs,. and then at pre- 
venting temptations of impurity, and render- 


ing the mind more free, and fitter to apply 
to heavenly. things. But ſuch; was. their 
diſcretion, that they preſerved. ſufficient 


ſtrength to work. continually, and ſleep little, 


without, however, deſtroying their health; 


ſo that they lived to a great age, without 
any ſickneſs. 4 The lives of the Fathers of 
the Deſert take notice of a great number, 
who lived fourſcore or ninety. years; ſeveral | 
2 hundred, and ſome even more. . WS 


ſtances of longevity are found chiefly among 


the Egyptians, who were acknowledged. * 


be the diſcreeteſt of all; and. after mature 


deliberations, grounded on long experience, 
conſined their manner of faſting to eat every 
day, after None, two ſmall loaves of ſix ounces 


each, and to drink nothing but water. f * 
The Deſert was of ſervice againſt th 


temptations of N and. avarice, in — Fn 
der to loſe, as much as, p affable, even the re- 
8 


membrance of the objects that might excite 


them. They Pha avarice by their ex- 
treme poverty, and by © ae fidelity. in having 


no property, and diſtributing every day the. 


price of their labour, after taking out of it 


their own. ſubſiſtence z and theſe ales were 


* Caf Inſt. I. 5. Id, Coll. 24. f. 105 
3 c. 19. f 
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jo conſiderable, as St n that I cont 
they freighted whole veffels with them.“ Laſt. I ſora: 
ly, they combated anger by filence and keep. en t 
ing company with one another, which obliged I then 
_ "them to bear with one another's faults and I of tl 
imperfections: they encountered floth by I of t 
perpetual labour; forrowfulnefs by prayer ¶ mak 
and ſinging of pfalms; vanity and pride by I brig! 
obedience and mortification.-+ © © | 
There were ſome Monks, who worked in amo 
the fields, either for themſelves, or hired mon 
themſelves out, like other workmen, for the I by tl 
harveſt and the viritage.t It was hence, I that 
perhaps, that the diviſion into tens, or de- then 
canies aroſe, each of which was headed by a I £ccl 
Dean: for thus the ancients ditided their I cops 
- fhves at their work. F The more perfect nalt: 
among the Monks thought theſe kinds of I the 
work too diſſipating, and remained ſhut up not: 
in their cells, making ruſh-mats, wicker-baſ- Mor 
kets, of ſuch- like things, which did not hin- Baſt! 
der them from meditating on the holy ſerip- to C 
tures, and having their minds fixed on God. Prof 
There were note who had not ſome bodily I ſion 
employment, were it only the tranferibing of 2 vo 
bobks: and the Euchites or Maffalians, who I pen: 
pPrtetended to kybltirure” prayer for labour, Iſl © > 
e 
A fe, ſo poor, ſo hard, and mean in ap- tirel 
pearance, drew, in fact, on the Monks the eng 


De. Mer. Ecel. 1. c. . / Chryſ. hom. 72. 

in Matt. Reg. S. Ben. c. 48. | Ib. c. 27. 5 

Columella. I. 1. c. ult. I Caſſ. Collat. 24. de 10 
MNortif. c. 3. 4, Ke. Epiph. har, 8. 
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contempt- of forifutal "TO THEY amd hem ef = | 
ſome Chriſtians.*- They caft their low jokes 
on them; ſome even uſed} violence wag 
them, ſo far as to ſtrike them, pull them out 
of their cells, drag them before the tribunal 
of the Judges; f all which only ſerred to 
make their humility and patience to ſhine tha | 
brighter. And they were, therefore, beloved MW 
and honoured by all perſons of ſenſe, not only 
amongſt the common people, but Hkewiſe a- 
mong the great; not by the Laity only, but 
by the Prieſts and the Biſhops themſelves ; fo 
that the moſt holy and moſt capable among 
them were often choſen to be promoted to the 
Ecclefiaſticat miniſtry, and even to the Epiſ- 
copacy itſelf. They then quitted their mo- 
naſteries, and returned to an intercourſe with 
the world, like other Clergymen. It does 
not appear that, in theſe early ages, all the 
Monks bound themſelves equally. + St 
Baſil ſays that the Monks bound abies 
to Celibacy, only tacitly.$ But he thinks it 
proper they ſhould make an expreſs profeſ- 
lion. of it; that in caſe they ſhould return to 
a voluptuous life, ny ek be n to 
nay 0 5 : 
St Chryſoſtome ſpeaks of the return of a. | 
Monk i into the world, as of an action en- 
tirely free, when he adviſes: a father td 
— his ſon in that holy way of life, as 
ſoon as he i is capable of ſinning, at about _— 


» +l de Op. Monach. 1 Chryſ. adv. Vitup.. 5 
17. Callat. c. 21. $S Ad. ns 19 : 


age 
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age of ten years; and to leave kim there as 
long, as may be neceſſary to perfect him in 
virtue, as ten or twenty years.“ This Saint 


himſelf quitted the Monaſtic life at the ex- 


piration of five + years, to recover his health. 
But we ſeg@by the manner in which he re- 
proaches his friend Theodorus, how blame- 


able thoſe were, who, together with the Mo- 


naſtic life, abandoned the practice of virtue, 
through inconſtancy, diſguſt, or from any 
other bad motive. St Au 2 expreſsly 
ſays, f that thoſe who withd from hs 
Monaſtery, act contrary: to their-yow, and 
contract guilt by not fulfflling it. The 
Church ſubjected them to penance; but 
with reſpect to any temporal effect, their only 
puniſhment w- Was the ſhame of having 9 
their. mind. 

80 bright was: the fandtiry of the Monaſtic 
2 that, in a ſhort time, there were ſeve- 
ral thouſands all over the Eaſt, not only 
Monks, but even Monaſteries. There were 
to the number of vo, ooo Monks who followed 
the Rule of St Pacomius alone, diſtributed 
into ſeveral houſes, under the direction of 
an Abbot, who all met together to cele. 


brate Eaſter:j © Nothing was eaſier than the 


eſtabliſhment of theſe Monaſteries. They 
had neither lands nor other poſſeſſions that 
could raife envy. They wanted no body's 


leave or aſſiſtance to abandon all and with- 


* Ad Fidel. Patrem. + in PC. 25. II. in Pf, 93. e. 

f Chryſ. hom. 14. in Ep. r. Tim.— Aug. de Mor. 

Fecl, x. 67.—Hier: Przf. in Reg. S. Pacom. & Ep. ad 
* ad Fidel. Par. | 
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1 to places uninhabited; As t6, build 
poor cells of wood or reeds, which were at 


hand, and live in ſilence and labour; and 


one, but to become uſefal 1% the W by 
ſuch alms, as 1 have ſpeciſied above. -. I ſpeak 
of the earlieſt times. For when the Monks be- 


gan to quit theix Deſerts, to meddle in civil 


or Eccleſiaſtical affairs, the Council of Chal- : 


cedon forbid the eſtabliſhing any new Mona- 
ſtery without the permiſhon of the Biſhop.* 

The Monaſteries encreaſed to ſuch a degree, 
that there were ſome even in places inhabit- 
ed, and in the neighbourhood of towns! 


Nor would it have been juſt, that ſuch fer- 


tile countries as Italy, Sicil and Greece, 
ſhould have been deprived ah this advantage. 
But the Monks ſtill continued, even there, 
their retired way of hfe, artet dee 
incloſure and Mence. * 

When they were near enough the towns, 
they came to the public Church to hear the 
inſtructions of the Biſhop, and to partake of 
the ſacred Myſteries. They had a particu- 
lar place allotted them, has they might be 
all together, ſeparated from . 2 like 
the Virgins and Widows. f But this did not 
hinder them from having Oratories in their 
own houſes, there to ſay their prayers toge- 
ther at the appointed hours. Thoſe who 
were at a diſtance, had Prieſts among them 
to perform the Office, and adminiſter the 
Sacraments to en And, at laſt, it was 


t Anbr. ad Virg. laps « 6. 


: * An; 535: can. 4 
8 ©. dged 


n res Amins 


1 Hier, Ep. 4. ad Sabin. 
Sept. 


II 


Judged proper, that there ſhould be at leaſt 
one Prieft in each Monaſtery, with' a Dea- 
con or two; and this Prieſt was often the 
Abbot. Having thus no occaſion of going 
out, they remained ſhut up in the Monaſte. 
nes, like dead men in their graves. This 
was the pretext which the Hereſiarch Euty- 


ches all not to preſent himfelf at the 


Council of err en before St Fla« 
r vian. “ t 


There ere Hlewife Monaſteries af N uns, 


even in the Deſerts, where they abode near 


enough to the Monks, to be of mutual help 
to one another, and far enough off to — 


all danger and ſuſpieion. 
cells for them, and aſſiſted them, in all their 


rural labours; the Nuns made the clothes for 


the Monks, and rendered them all other like 
ſervices. © But all this intercourſe of charity 


was practiſed by ſome choſen old men, who 


alone came near the Monaſtery of the Nuns, 
We fee an inſtance of theſe Monaſteries i in 


that which the fiſter of St Pacomius found- 
ed. There were ſome alſo in the towns, 


and all the Virgins confecrated to God, who 
formerly lived in private houſes, were now 

d thus to live in community. The 
Nuns of Egypt and Syria cut off their hair 


for the fake of cleanlineſs: In other places 


they kept it; and the practices of antiquity 


have been different in this point. St Chry- 


Cone. Chalk. Ad. L. + Un. 8. Phcom. 6. 28, 


1 Baron. ad. Martyr. 13. 


n, 4 . ſoltome 


The Monks built 
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ſoſtome deſcribes as follows the dreſs of the 
Virgins in his time. A blue veſt tied with 
a girdle, black ſharp+pointed--ſhoes, a white 
yeil over the forehead, a black cloke that 
covered the head and whole body.“ The 
pictures made for the bleſſed Virgin ſeem to 
have been taken from this dreſe. 
The Biſhops, who made their Clergy live 
in community, took for their model the life 
of the Monks; and conformed thereto, as 
far as the active life of the Clergy would 
allow them. And, indeed, theſe com- 
munities are often Called Mongſterier; 
and in proceſs of time, they became totally * 
confounded with them. In the fifth century 
Moſt of the Biſhops and Prieſts of Gaul and 
of the Weſt practiſed the Monaſtic life, and 
wore the dreſs. The Pope St Gregory, 
being taken from a Monaſtery, where he ſhut 
himſelf up, after having quitted all the gran« 
deur of the world, continued ever after to 
lire like a Monk, and filled his palace with 
holy Monks, out of whoſe number he drew 
ſeveral eminent Biſhops; among the reſt, St 
. He and the other Apoſtles of Eng- 
land. . 3 „ 
The true deſign of the Monaſtic life was, 
to lead to the moſt ſublime perfection, thoſe 
pure ſouls, who had preſerved the innocence 
of their baptiſm; or converted ſinners, who 
wiſhed to purify themſelves by repentance. 
This was the reaſon why perſons of every 
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age and condition were admitted; ſuch ay 
young children offered by their parents, to 
withdraw them early from the dangers of the 
world; and old men, who deſired to end 
their lives in a holy manner; married men, 
whoſe wives conſented on their part to lead 
the ſame kind of life. We ſee regulations 
for all theſe ſorts of different people, in the 
Rule of FruQtuoſus; Biſhop of Braga. Thoſe, 
| ' who, for their crimes, were obliged by the 
| canons to perform penances of ſeveral years, 
; 


undoubtedly found it mere convenient to 
| ſpend theſe years in a Monaſtery, where the I t fi. 
| example of the Community, and the com- The! 
| orting advice of the Elders ſupported them, 
than to lead a ſingular life amidſt other 


Chriſtians.* And in reality, the Monaſte- 3 

- ries became a ſort of priſon or baniſnment, Tb 
which was the puniſhment of the greateſt, I mont 
Lords, as we ſee in France, under the two firſt W mit 
races of our Kings; and in the Eaſt from the Pe 
ſixth century. 5 | better 

| N than i 
. 8 N fame: 
5 LII.— Comparative View of the Monafli _ 
Life, and that of the Firſt Chriſtians.” non. 

| THE Monaſtic life is a ſtriking proof of N the 
= the Providence of God, and of the care comp! 
he has taken to preſerve in his Church, to 3 
the end of time, not only the purity of wee 


doctrine, but the practice of every virtue. ek 
For, if what I have faid in the Second Part I guten 
Beg. Comm, 6, 7, b, 16, 29. Cod, Regul. T. = v 
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to mind, and compared with the Rule of St 
Benedict, and the preſent practices of well- 
regulated Monaſteries, it will be ſeen that 
the difference is ſmall. 
I there faid that the Chriſtians dba 
Religion as the main point, and made all tem- 
oral concerns give place to it: And this is 


what the Monks do, who have ſeparated 7 


themſelves from the world, to attend with 
liberty to the one thing neceſſary ; ; and who, 
from hence, have been called Religious, as, 
at firſt, all good Chriſtians were called. 
The Monks, the Aſcetes, and the Virgins, 
were alfo called devout people, becauſe 1255 | 
were entirely devoted to Gd. 


The Chriſtians prayed often both in com- 
mon together, and in private by themſelves ; 
coming as near as they could to continual 
prayer. The ſinging of Pfalms is no where 
better regulated, nor more exactly obſerved, 
than in the Manafteries:” where it is {till the 
lame as St Benedict ordered it near thirteen 
hundred years ago. The Monks, having no- 
thing to call them away from this duty, have 
complied more exactly with it than the Cler- 
gy themſelves; and it is thought that they 
compleated the bringing it to that form, 
which it has now had for a long time. The 
Greeks therefore refer their Typics or Ru- 
brics to the uſages of the moſt famous Mo- 
naſteries. They were the Monks who intro- 
duced the public Offices of Prime and Comp- 
in, which at firſt were only domeſtic rar 
X . ers, 
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; ers, to begin and end the day in a holy 
manner, in each Chriſtian family or Mona- 


ſtery. Caſſan® teſtifies that the eſtabliſh. 


ment was new ein his time. In all theſe re- 
ſpects we muſt conſider Canons or Preben- 
daries as Monks > And in fact, at firſt, they 
were all Regulars. The Chriſtians commu. 
nicated often; ſo did the Monks for the moſt 


part: The Diſciples of St Apollo, as Ru- 
finus relates, communicated every day. The 


Monks, for a, long time, preſerved. the an- 
- cient cuſtom. of keeping the Euchariſt at 
home, to communicate themſelves, when 


there was no Prieſt at hand. It. was per- 


haps for want of this precaution, that ſome 

remained for the ſpace of two years without 

receiving the Communion. _ rr 
The Chriftians applied themſelves to the 


reading of the holy ſcriptures; and this allo. 
is recommended in the Rule of St Benedict, 


particularly in Lent, and every Sunday, in- 
ttead of manual labour, which took up the 
greateſt part, of the other days; and of which 
there {till remain ſome footſteps, although 
it muſt be owned that, of all the Monaſtic 
practices, this has been the worlt kept up. 

Silence was, neceſſary, as I obſerved be- 
fore, to avoid the fins of the tongue, ſo com- 
mon among men, and nevertheleſs ſo ſtrong- 
ly condemned in ſcripture; ſuch as ſlander, 
detraction, ſcoffing, ſcurrility, all imperti- 
nent and unproſitable talk: And it is obſer- 
e Inſt. L 4. c. 6. +35. Baſ. Ep, 280. ad Cæſar. Patr, 
4 Chryſ. hom, 17. in Ep. ad Heb, | Reg. c. 48. , 
99 ved, 
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ved, that thoſe Monaſteries are the beſt re- 
gulated, where ſilence is the molt rigorouſly 
obſerved. The names of Fathers or Brothers, 
according to the age and dignity of the per- 
ſons, were, from the beginning, common 
among the Chriſtians. They were ſubmiſ- 
five to their ſuperiors, and all Who had au- 
thority over them: They lived in perfect 
union with one another: They exerciſed hoſ- 
pitality towards their brethren, and gave alms 


to the poor. All bers is Gl found ere | 


in all NONE; © 


4 LIV —— Reaſons of the 07 ngular Exterior 75 ; 
FEY the Me onks. 


por. ſome one will thy: if the Monks on- 
aimed at living like good Chriſtians, 
wal have they affected an exterior ſo differ- 
ent from that of other men? What purpoſe 
hick does it ferve to diſtinguiſh one's ſelf fo much 
i 1 in things that are indifferent? Why this 
00s" Il irefs, this ſhape of the clothes, theſe ſingu- 
larities in their food, in their hours of fleep, 
up! in their manner of lodging? In # word, 
what end is anſwered by whatever makes 


come them appear, as ſo many different nations 
Di Fe ſcattered among ' Chriſtian nations? Why 
nder fuch a diverſity among the different Orders 
75 aj of Religious in every reſpect, which are 


neither commanded nor forbidden by the 
Patt. law of God? Does it not ſeem, that they 


3.  vanted to ſtrike the eyes of the people, to 
yed, . 1 dra | 
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draw reſpect and favours? This is what ma- 
ny think, and what ſome ſay, judging Taſh- 
ly, for want of knowing antiquity. 
any one will be at the trouble to examine 


this exterior of the Monks and other Reli- 


pious, he will fee tlrat all this is no more 


than ſome remains of ancient manners, 


which they Have faithfully: preſerved during 
Teveral ages, while- the reſt: of the world 
have changed in an aſtoniſhing manner. 


To begin by the dreſs: St · Benedict“ ſays. 
that. the Monks ought to content-themſelves 
with a Veſt and Cowl, with a Scapulary for 


work. A: Veſt without a cloke had long 


been the dreſs of the. lower claſs of people, 
and the cowl was a hood worn by the coun- 
try people and the poor This dreſs of the 


head became common to every body in the 
| following ages; and being convenient in cold 
weather, it continued to be worn in, Europe, 


till about three hundred years 2805 Not 
ut 


only the Clergy and men of letters, the 
nobles themſelyes. and the courtiers wore 


cowls or Capuches, and hoods of different 


ſorts. The Cowl; mentioned. in. St Bene - 
dict's Rule, ſerved for a Cloke; and it is the 
Coullè of, the Giltercian Monks, the very. 


name coming from thence; and the frock of 


the other Benedictines comes from the ſame 
origin. f. St Bendict alſo 
pulary | to work in. 0; _ much broader 


SP. Reg. « e. E + Vilia vendentem tunicato ſcuta 
popello: Hor. 1. rr i 2 Fullo Mavius e cu- 
dee Mart. 6 £ 


For if 


gives them a Sca- 
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and ſhorter than it is at preſent; and e 
as the name implies, for a defence to. the 


ſhoulders in carrying burdens, and to ſave 
the Veſt. It had its hood like the cowl; 


and theſe two garments were worn ſeparate- 
„the ſcapulary at work, and the cowl in 
e Church, or abroad. Since that time, 


— Monks have conſidered the ſcapulary as. 
the principal part of their dreſs: . there 
fore they never quit it, and pub the: Dig 

or the coulle, above it. | 


"7 appears, therefore, that St Benedict 2 
gave his Monks no other dreſs but that of 
the poor, people of his country; and they 
were ſcarce diſtinguiſhed by any thing, but 


by an entire uniformity-of dreſs, which was 


neceſſary, in order that the ſame clothes. 
might ſerve indifferently for all the Monks 

of the fame Convent. Now one cannot be 
ſurprized, i after near thirten hundred 


years, ſome difference in colour and ſhape 


ſhould have been introduced among the 
Monks who follow the Rule of St Benedict, 


according to the countries and the different 


Reformations; and as to the Religious Or- 


ders which have been eftabliſhed within 
theſe five Hundred years, they have kept the 
dreſs, they found in uſe. Not to wear linen, 
appears to us now a great piece of auſterity: 
But the uſe of linen did not become com- 
mon till long after St Benedict's time: And 
ſcarce any is worn as yet in Poland and all 
over Turkey: They ſleep without ſheets, with. 


dal their clothes on. 3 before —_— 
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8 7 ! in, it was an uſual 


thing to ſleep quite naked, as is ſtill done in 


Italy; and therefore the Rule orders the 


Monks to fleep with their clothes on, without 
even taking off their girdle. 
As to their foqd, I have already takes no- 
Lice, that it was a common thing, not only 
among the Chriſtians, but even among the 
molt rational of the Heathens, to live on 
pulſe and on fiſh, and to have reading du- 
ring meal-time. I have likewiſe ſhewn that 
the Chriſtians often faſted, beſides the ſo- 


lemn faſts of the Church, and that they ſaid 


long prayers before and after meals. St 
Benedict therefore ordered nothing that 
was unufual; on the contrary, he uſed 
great condeſoenſion, 3 in allowing his Monks 
two ſorts of dreſſed meats, and a little wine.“ 


The hours of meals and ſleep which the 


Monks obſerve, were the ſame that every 


body obſerved until the two laſt ceyturies. 


They dined at nine or ten o'clock in the 
morning, as the working people ſtill do, or 

even ſooner; and they Fippet at fix clock 
in the evening. The regulations of the Po- 
lice with regard to Curfew, and the time 
which people were allowed to work. at the 


| forges, ſhew that they reckoned the night's 


reſt from eight o'clock in the evening until 
four o'clock in the morning, f which is the 
faireſt rule for taking ug exact middle of 
the night, and to loſe as little as W of 
„ 
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The W without being divided by 
cells. as 18 marked in the Rule sf St Bene- 
dict, ſhews better the living in community. 
It is properly living together, to ſleep in the 
ſame room, and to eat in the ſame hall. 


Poverty is better ſhewn, and virtue is better - 


ſecured. - For it is eaſy for the Superior to 
obſerve with a ſingle glance, that nothing 
paſſes contrary to modeſty, ſince the Rule 
preſcribes that there ſhall always be a light 
in the Dormitory, that the beds be open, 
conſiſting only of a ſtraw-hed with coverlets. 
This practice is ſtill obſerved in hoſpitals. 
The Cells of the firſt Monks, who inhabited 
the Deferts, were little huts, ſeparated from 
each other, like thofe of the Carthuſians, or 
Camaldulians. Sometimes two or three 
Monks lodged together in one of theſe huts: 


For which reaſon, the lefſer Monaſteries, 


which we now. call Priories, were formerly 
called Cells... They were alfa: called Caſas ; 
and both theſe names ſeem to have been ta- 
ken from the cabins. of the flaves;. for the _ 
Monks have kept up whatever was ſuitable 
to the pooreſt and moſt 3 of the 
common people. 


Laſtly, I think I can trace ant; in the Mo- 
naſteries, footſteps of the diſpoſition of the 
ancient houſes of the Romans, as deſcribed 
in Vitruvius and Palladio. Their Church, 
which is always ſeen firſt, to the end that 
the entrance might be open to the Seculars, 
feems to have ſucceeded to the firſt hall, which 


the. Romans called Atrium. From thence i} 


was 


2572 


was a paſſage into a Court ſurrounded with 
covered Galleries, and which was uſually 


called by the Greek name of Periftyle; and 
this is exaCtly the Cloiſter, where you come 


from the Church, and go to other parts of 


the building, as to the Chapter-houſe, which 
is the Exhedra of the ancients; to the Re- 
fectory, which is the Triclinium ; and the 
Garden is commonly behind all the reſt, as 
it was in the ancient houſes. 1 
However this may be, it is. certain that 


the Saints, who gave Rules to the Monks, 


never ſought to introduce novelties, nor to 


; _diſtinguiſhthemſelvesby any ſingularity of life. 


and that there remain but a few 
ruins of them. However, by ſtudying theſe 
ruins, by ſearching after the leaſt fragments 
af theſe valuable antiquities, and comparing 


What makes the Monks now appear ſo ex- 


traordinary, is the change that has happen- 


ed in the manners of other people; juſt as 
the moſt ancient buildifigs. are now become 


ſingular, becauſe they are the only ones 


which have reſiſted a long ſucceſſion of ages. 
And as the moſt learned Architects ſtudy 


with care the remains of ancient buildings, 
knowing that their art has been reſtored in 


the latter times only by thoſe excellent mo- 


dels: In the fame manner ought Chriſtians 


to obſerve exactly what is practiſed in the 


. moſt regular Monaſteries, to ſee living ex- 
amples of Chriſtian morality. 
there are few either of theſe material or ſpi- 


E know that 


ritual edifices, that time merry h ſpared; 
isfigured 
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them with what' is written in books, we 
come to the knowledge of the proportions of 
the entire works, and to penetrate the true 
ſenſe of the books. In like manner, great 
advantage may be reaped from ſearching into 
the Monaſtic practices, if we join thereto 
the ſtudy of the Rules, the Canons, the 
Goſpel, and the lives of the Saints in every. 
age. Let us, in the mean time, acknowledge, 


that the Monaſteries are the treaſuries of all 


forts of Antiquities. It is there where have 
been found the greateſt part of thoſe ancient 
Manuſcripts, which have been made uſe of 
to reſtore Literature : It is there the writings 
of the Fathers, and the Canons of the Coun- 
cils have alſo been found. Very curious Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Antiquitiesare dailydiſcovered in the 
written Uſages of the ancient Monaſteries. In 
a word, the pureſt practice of the Goſpel has 
been preſerved in them, while it has all a- 
long been more corrupted in the world. 


9 
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will be clear to people of learn Here 


[- in favour of Chriſtianity, p eople became 
to the letter, what the Prophet had foretold 


higheſt mountain of the whole world, that the 
nations ſhould run to it from all parts, and 


rules of their conduct of life. f On one 
hand were ſeen the cleareſt miracles every 

day ee at the tombs of the Martyrs; 
the 


% Hege. Dp, ad Avg; 191. n. 6. + If, 11. 3. 
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RELAXATION oF Manwens amongſt ch — 
CHRISTIANS. A Beſ 
of. 


8 remains for me to account for this de. for 
cay and relaxation of manners: And after the 
havingrepreſented the Manners ofthe Ancient I it n 


- Chriſtians, I think T ought to join thereto the il the 
Principal cauſes of the prodigious difference I The 


thexe is between their manners and ours. It che 
is ſuch, that many, I deubt not, will find the ¶ aut 
account I have given like that which Travel- © rem 


ers give us of the way of living among the I tiou 


Indians and the Chineſe; and that the more ¶ they 
ignorant will ſcarce credit what they do not I fubn 
underſtand the proofs of, which, however, I le 
then, in general, is the progreſt o this re- 
laxation manners. 

As ſoon as Conſtantine declared himſelf 
Converts in crouds; and, they ta ſaw fulfilled 


of the Church, that it ſhould be raiſed like the 


come to it to learn the law of God, and the 


anCtity of the manners of the greateſt 


part 
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part of the "Chriſtians, and the invincible 
force of that Religion, which ſuch cruel 
perſecutions, for three hundred years, had 
only ſerved to ſtrengthen more and more. 
Beſides, Idolatry and the fabulous Theology 
of the Poets, had been ſo much eried down 
— a long time, by the Philoſophers, that 
the greateſt part of people of ſenſe believed 
it no longer; and kept up the Religion of 
— common people only through policy. 
ey eaſily "TE fore abandoned it, when 

hoy | ſound it no longer ſupported by public 

ority. Many became Chriſtians: Others 
— void of "of all Religion through licen- 
tiouſneſs ef mind or manners; either becauſe 

could not bring their underſtanding to 
ſubmit to the ſimplicity of faith, or would not 
leave off their debàucheries, or reſtore their 
il-gotten goods or through hopes of making 
their fortune by bad ways. 

- There ſcarce remained any but two ſorts 
of real Heathens. The low claſs of the peo- 
ple, illiterate and ignorant, who 'are go- 
rerned only by cuſtom, and ſtruck only with 
ſenſible objects: And certain men, fond of 
fngularity, who, by pitiful reſinements were 
reſolved to ſupport Idolatry, on the allegorical 
mterpretations which ſome Philoſophers gave 
the fables, from a blind reſpect for antiquity. 
Theſe were the Platonicians of that time, 
men far from having the good ſenſe of Plato, 
and the ancient Academicians, his difciples. 
Taking whatever was weakeſt in his doctrine, 
and blending it with that of en "7 
| p | 
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the myſteries. of the Egyptians, ths had 
compoſed a kind of Religion, the ground- 
work of which was Magic; and who, un- 
der the pretence of ,worſhipping. good or 


evil ſpirits, authoriſed every ſort of ſuper- 


ſtition.“ Such was the Religion of Julian 
the Apoſtate; and we ſee the doctrinal points 
in the writings of Apuleius, Plotinus, Por- 
phyry, and Jamblicus. But few people un- 
derſtood theſe: ſubtleties; and Heatheniſm 
was more and more cried down every day. 

In ſo great a croud of new Chriſtians, it 
was. ſcarce. poſſible but that ſome ſhould 
creep in, drawn thereto by divers temporal 
motives; ſuch as the deſire of gaining pro- 
motion under the Chriſtian Princes, com- 
plaiſance to their relations and friends, fear 
of their maſters: In a word, from all the 
motives which now-a-days, make falſe de- 
votees. But moſt of theſe contented them- 
ſelves with becoming Catechumens; and, not 


being able to ſubmit to the ſeverity = the 


Chriſtian . morality, they put off their bap- 
tiſm the longeſt they could, and very often 
to the point of death, that they might enjoy 
the unhappy. liberty of ſinning, without 

being ſubjected to penance. Others pro- 
cured themſelves to be baptized, without 
being true Converts. : A curioſity to know 
the myſteries, which were diſcovered only to 
the Faithful, drew over ſome light and in- 
conſiderate people; ſuperſtition made others 


; * Aug. Civ. 8. C, II, 12, 11, Ne: | 
VI. 26. Tr. a. 5 V. . de Cat. 2. c. 17. 
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wiſh to be initiated in all ſorts of myſteries, 
and to partake of -whatever bore the name 
of ſacred, without diſtinguiſhing: the true 
God and the true Religiow from others. 
Whatever care the Paſtors ef the Church 


took to examine the Competents, it was im- 


poſſible, as they were only men, that they 
thould not be ſometimes deceived. | 
Even many of thoſe who were truly Chriſ- 
tians, grew daily more and more remiſs in 
their duties. The fear of Martyrdom: being. 
removed, death appeared no longer ſo near at 
hand, and peace and eaſe produced anather 
fort of danger, in cauſing watchfulneſs to be 
loſt. - In the times of the perſecutions, during 
the intervals thereof, a notable abatement was 
perceived in the fervour of the Chriſtians. 
The Fathers complained loudly of it, and at- 
tributed the hotteſt perſecutions to this de- 
cay of zeal. There were always tares mixed 
with the good corn; that is, there were Chriſ- 
tians, who, as Origen ſays, came to the 
Church, bowed down to the Prieſts, gave 
offerings for the Embelliſhment of the Altar, 
but without e r their 1 or a- 


| dandoning their vices.* 


What was it then, in the time of ſettled 
peace, when a man was a Chriſtian, not on- 
ly without danger, but with honour? As 
the Princes and Magiſtrates, though become 
Chriſtians, did not lead a leſs Chriſtian life 


Leo. ſerm. 6. in Epiph. 6 3: em. de 1221 Dion. 
Alex. ap Euſ. 8. hiſt. c. 2.—Hom,. in Nur x. in Joſ.— 


yo _ 24. in Act. . 
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| While they kept their fortunes, and diſcharged 
their different functions; the generality. of 
the Faithful began no longer to fear honours, 
riches, and the conveniences of life. 
the love of ſenſual pleaſures, avarice, and 
ambition were again awakened. The world, 


$2 


Thus 


become Chriſtian, was nevertheleſs the 


World. 


A diſtinction then began to be 
made between Chriſtians and Saints and de- 
vout people. St Chryſoſtome often com- 
ins, that his SE ſaid, to excuſe their 
intereſted conduct, and their attachment to 


earthly things: We are not Monks, we 
« have wives, we have children, we have 


cc families to maintain.” 
tians of Rome, or of Corinth, whom St 


As if thoſe Chriſ- 


Paul exhorted to fo high a degree of perfec- 


tion, and whom he called Saints, were not 


alſo married people, and leading outwardly, 
2 common way of lite. 


ching. 


The corruption of nature ——— every 
Whatever pleaſed the ſenſes in the 
public ſervice of the Church, and the Eccle- 


ſiaſtical Miniſtry, was abuſed. The re- 
joicings on the Sundays and other great Feſ- 
; tivals, exceeded, ſometimes, the bounds of 


fobriety and Chriſtian'modeſty,* It was ne- 
ceſſary, as early as the fourth century, as I 


have obſerved above, to aboliſh the enter- 
tainments made on the feaſts of the Martyrs j 
and the Clergy were forbidden to be preſent at 


thoſe made on occaſion of nuptials. 


al r Nase 6.— Bal Or. de Ebriet. A. Ep. 
29. | 
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ed had well obſerved the difficulty there is to re- 
of concile ſenſible pleaſure with fpiritual joy. 
18, The body is a ſlave that turns inſolent, as ſoon = 
us as we endeavour to content it with food, ſteep, 
nd and other conveniences: It leaves the mind 
id, I no: longer at liberty to apply to heavenly 
he things, nor ſtrength to reſiſt temptations: 
be Nor can the mind continue maſter of the fleſh, 
le- bat by a ſevere conduct, and conſtant ap- 
m- plication. I here ſpeak of thoſe fame times, 
eir which I have been deſcribing in the Third 
te Part af this work; and I rake notice of the 
we I ſmalleſt defects, to point out the firſt be- 
we ginnings of remiſſneſs, without deſigning, 
iin the leaſt, to weaken what L have ſaid con- 
8e cerning, che general manners of the Church 5 
ec and of ther difcipline,: which was ftill in its 
zot 5 Above all, holineſs of life | 
ly, -generab among the Clergy. n ä 
"Au — howeven be owned, that licte 
ry wene: ſome: Prelates too vifibly affected by 
he I the honours paid them; and that ſome of 
le- them-were accufed of making a wrong uſe 
re- of the great riches they had at their diſpoſal. 
els The. complaints carried hefore the Council 
of af Chalcedon againſt Dioſcorus and Ibas may 
c- be ſeen.“ The characters of Euſebius of 
sI I Nicomedia, and the heads of the Atians, 
er- particularly of George, the Uſurper of the 
8 See of Alexandria, are well known. There 
ab will ſcarce be found any of the Orthodox 
nT I Biſhops, on whom theſe reproaches could 
be 9 with any grounds. But as the bere- 
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"ov: had likewiſe Wel Biſhops and their 
Prieſtg, the violence of their aer _ 


niſhed the reſpect for the Prieſtood.. 


It was a great ſcandal to the —— 
and. ta the uninſtructed Chriſtians, to ſee 
men, who bore ſuch venerable titles, ani- 
mated againſt other Biſhops and Prieſts; a- 
buſe and calumniate one another in their 


diſcourſes and writings; come to Court to 


ſolicit the favour of the Princes in order to 
ſupport their party: For the heretics omitted 
nothing of all this. Monks were ſeen, who, 


tranſported. by a falſe zeal, quitted their dex 


ſerts, came to the towns, excited ſeditions, 
and. committed unheard of violences. Theſe 


diſorders reigned chiefly in the Eaſt, where 
the minds of men being warmer and- more 


determined, the paſſions, when once kind- 
led, are carried to the [greateſt extremities. 
In the mean time, the reſpecł for perſons con- 


ſeerated to Religion, leſſened, — conſe- 
quently that for Religion itſel. 


The apparent virtues of the Heathens 
were another- ſnare for-the weak. For ſome 
of them led moral lives, ' kept their word, 


were juſt in their dealings, deteſted fraud 


and avarice; in a word, obſerved the laws 
and rules of: civil ſociety; pretending it was- 
enough for a-man to. live according to rea-. 
ſon, without troubling his head concerning 


the diſputes which divided the Chriſtians :: 
As if the Chriſtians themſelves did not pro- 
feſs to follow ſovereign reaſon, the Word in- 


Cal 
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. or 


ſion of Irsus- CHRIS, took. Faith for a 


weakneſs and prejudice of mind; and treat- 


ed, as fuperſtitious practices, the mortifica- 
tion of the body, 


and other profane amuſements 
Now, ah Chriſtianity was the Ren. 


gion of the Prince, the number of Heathens. 
was ſtill ſo great, that they could not be 
hindered from ſpeaking, or even writing and 


dogmatizing in public.+ ' This was a re- 
mainder of the ancient liberty of the Philo- 
ſophers, of which the — alſo knew 
well how to make an advantage. 
the Emperors could do in theſe early times, 


was to ſhut up the Temples, and to prevent 


ſacrifices and other public ceremonies of I- 


dolatrous Worſhip. And the Heathens of- 


ten murmured on this account.] The at- 
tempts made by the Senate, and Valenti- 
nian the Younger, to reſtore the altar of 
Victory, are well known. © They ſometimes. 


proceeded to acts of violence againſt the 


Chriſtians, who. publicly oppoſed their ſu- 


perſtitions; and hence are ſtill found ſome 


Martyrs, even under the moſt Chriſtian Em- 
Fe The Em perors themſelves retained: 


* Aug. in Jo. tr. 4 17 + Aug. contr. Adverſ. leg. 
& Proph. + Cod. de Pag. Euſ. 5 Vit. c. 34, 35, & c. 
Soc. I. c. 18. Soz. 2, c. 5. Ambr. ad Valent. de 
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carnate: “ bete wiſe ones of n worldz | 
never oonſidering the prophecies, the mira-. 
cles, or the other ſenſible proofs of the Miſ. 


„ rigours, chaſtity, with- 
drawing from the diverfions of the theagre, 
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wor Arbe sies * from Heathenifm, 
which, in the main, were nothing but vain 
titles, as the name of Divinity, which was con- 


tinued to be given them; and the epithets of 


Drvine and Sacred! to whatever appertained 


to them, their houſe, their treafure, their 
urple.* This 


domain, ther letters, their purp 


language had gained fuch an eſtabliſhment, 


that the moſttholy 2 the Biſhop! m ade 
no en read berge un 
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mong the Heathens became more and more 


— every day. All the — —— 1 
appeared; ſtill continued: And; Eept: a4 


have pointed out as reig 


fav free-thinkers and Philoſophers, whom't 
have juſt mentioned, there'was nothing 
remained à 


And, indeed, it was at this time that the 
fell in the Weſt; and it fupported. 

itfeif in the Eaſt, only untiloit was vio- 
lently- attacted. Tliete were no lenger 
diſcipline among the troops, or authority in 
the Commanders, fteady councils, or know-. 
ledge of: buſinefs, or vigour in the young 
people, or prudence in the old, or love of 

the country and the public. Every one pur- 


Patri 


Numen, Domus. diviaa. $acrum #rarium. 
monium ſacrum. a 


the Greeks and Romans, 
that could ferve as a counterpoiſe thereto. 
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nothing but- drags and treachery were to 
be found. | The Romans, ſoftened by luxur: 

and idleneſs, defended. themſelves ag aint 
the. Barbarians only by other — 
whom they took into pay.“ They were 
funk in luxury and eſfeminacy, and piqued 
themſelues on à falſe . which hack 
nothing ſolid to ſupport it. In à word, the 

meaſure of their crimes and. abominations 
being filled up, God executed on them that 
exemplary ju ſtice, which he had foretold by 
St John. — was ſeveral times taken 
and pillaged by the Barbarians; the blood of 
ſo many Martyrs, with which the had made 
herſelf drunk, was avenged; and the Kan- 
pire of the Weſt remained à prey to 
people of the North, who founded new 
kingdoms therein. Such were the true 
cauſes / of the fall of the Roman Empire, not 
the eſtabliſnment of the Chriſtian Religion, 
a8 the Heathens then faid; and a Mach 
and other impious and n en eg 


have: dared to ſay lately... L 


The Chriſtians, living in the mid of 2 
nation ſo wicked and is deeply corrupted, 
L mean theſe: latter Romans, it was difficult: 
for their virtue not to ſuffer ſome decay: ;/ 
chiefly, as they were no longer divided from 
the Heathens, as in the times of the perſs- 
cutions; and having now to guard themſelves: | 
only againſt their 9 and their ca- 
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reſſes. We muſt not be ſurprized at the . 


vices: month which the Fathers reproach the publ. 
Chriſtians, as early as the fourth century. To 
St Auguſtine made no difficulty of remark- but 4 
ing this to the Heathens who Nofired to be che ſ 
converted, to the end that they might not fubn 
be ſurprized. at it, and conſequently | leis feſs 
ſcandalized. « Yow will ſee, ſays he, „in I he n 
«the crouds of thoſe who fill our materia xc 
„ Temples, drunkards, avaricious people, wou 


e cheats, gameſters, 5 dobanchedayi! people rice 


% fond of the public ſhie ws, others wh ap- jurid 

<« ply: ſaerilegious remedies, uſe charms, ſtu- | fides 
40 dy aſtrology, and conjurers of all ſorts; were 
«and all theſe paſs nevertheleſs for Chriſti- tren 
& ans. f He ſincerely owns to the Mani- ners. 
Near that there were people of a ſuper- their 

tious turn, even- in the true Religion, or hope 
fo far given up to their paſſions, that they exaf 
forgot what they bad promiſed to God. 4 a ſc 
He often again ſpeaks on this ſubject in the IM uſed 


Works he wrote againſt the Donatiſts, where uſed 


he proves ſo well, that the tares are to re- befo 
main with the good: grain in the Church, vice 
until the time of the harveſt, that i is, to the day dang 
of Judgment. He condemns alſo the injuſtice IU his + 


af thoſe, who praiſed or blamed in general all over 


Chriſtians, or al Monk, according to the good him 


ar bad which they ſaw in ſome individuals. W to p 


and the other Fathers of theſe times. 5 


We may find ſimilar proofs of a relaxation of long 
manners among Chriſtiansan St Chryſoſtome bear 


| 8 
* Salv. de Gnbern, De b. 6, & 7. . T Aug- de A. in 

Catech. , , 17, 225 = * de Mor. Eecl. c. 10 
3. In Pf. 99. c. 12, &c. Chryſ. in Matt. | 


hom, 63 De 2 & ad Fidel. 4 


„w. Os eas cmd. | abs 


Jo whatiputpoſb then, may it befaid, did 
»ublic penancesandexcommunicationsſer ves 
To purge the Church of a great many vices, 
but not of all.“ To have penance ĩimpoſed, 
the ſinner muſt aſk for it; or atleaſt he muſt 
ſubmit tot. He muſt therefore either con- 


feſs his ſin himſelf, by accuſing himſelf, or 


he muſt own it, when accuſed of it by others. 
Excommunication was only for thoſe who 
would not accept of penante, though con- 
ricted, either by their own confeffion, by 
juridical proofs, or public notoriety. . Be- 
fides, theſe prudent and charitable Biſhops, 
were never in hurry to come to this laſt ex- 
tremity. They never excommunicated ſin- 
ners, when they dayy either their power or 
their number ſo great, that there were leſs 


hopes of correcting them, chan danger of 


exaſperatingthem, and cauſing them to make 
a ſchiſm. Towards the multitude; they 
uſed only inſtructions and admonitions, and 
uſed ſeverity only againſt individuals. But 
before this, they? often admoniffred the con- 


victed and impenitent ſinner of the dreadful 


danger he was in; they exhorted him to quit 
his dangerous ſtate, ſparing not threats to 
overcome his obſtinacy: t They ſighed for 
him before God, and ſet the whole Church 
to prayer: They hoped and expected for a 
long time, imitating the patience and for- 
bearance of the Father of mercies. In a 


* Aug. Ench. c. 80. + Orig. Tr. 35. in Matt. hom. 
A. in JI. f Aug. contr. Parm. * 21, & 64. 
4 Comit, Ap. 2. C. 41. f 
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Ful — till they, hall exhauſted every 
Contrivance of charity 


| eiherbicanſcthey 


mean time, theſe weak and 


0 baptized 
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never proceeded-to this ſorrow- 


; and 'then they ap- 
plied it with the grief af a Father, who, 
to fave the life of bis ſon, ſhould find him- 
ſelf obliged to ent off one -of his arms with 


his own hand. One, may ſee on this ſub- 


jeck, the Diſccurſe of St e er * 
an Anathema ge 

As toithoſe een ee eee —— 
were known only to God, 
or it was impoſſible to convict them of them, 
there was: no remedy for ãt. They neither 
could be forbidden the entrance of the 
Church, or even to partake | of the Tacra« 
ments, if they were impious enough not to 


dread a facrilege. The perſecutions were 


certain triats: to diſtinguiſh the chaff from 
the good corn: But when they were over, 
hypocrfymaight.continuens death. In the 
ted Chriſ- 


corrup 
tians did great harm to the Church by their 


exil diſcourſe and bad example, eſpecially in 


their own families. Phey inſtructed badly 
their children, whom neverthelefs they « 


and the want, of domeſtic inſtruc- 


tion was! of 
ages, where we dd not find any public ca- 
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hero: 
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F ng ons of the Barbrion, and 
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their Manners. : 


THE ra ravages wo the Barbarians, who 52 7 
ſtroyed the Roman Empire, were not 
leſs pernicious to the manners of the Church, 
than the general behaviour of the latter Ro- 
mans. The Goſpel, which is ſovereign 
Reaſon itſelf, rejects equally every vice which 

is contrary to it. Neither the ſtupid, nor 
the knaviſhy nor the brutiſh, nor the Jazy, 
can be Chriſtians: ferocity © of manners and 
cruelty of diſpoſition are as incompatible 
with true "pp as ſoftneſs and luxury. 
Wars and acts of hoſtility are contrary to 
piety, as well as to juſtice, and all rule. The 
Church therefore ſuffered infinite evils in 
the frightful diforders cauſed by the ſavage 
nations of the North, who deluged, at the 
ſame time, the whole E mpire. '$ Jerome“ 
and the other Fathers — lived in thoſe 
times, have left us a lamentable deſcription of 
them. The preſſing intereſt. of preſerving, - 
one's life or fortune, in a city taken by 
ſtorm, or in a country expoſed to piliage; of 1 
eſcaping ſlavery; of ſaving the honour of the 
women: theſe extremities are violent temp- 
tations to neglect ſpiritual concerns: and an 
heroic virtue is requiſite to ſupport one's 
ſelf in the midit of carnage, and all the hor- 
rors of a brutal victory. We have letters 


* In Pl. v. in fine. & al. Id. Ep. de f. 7.,—Nepot. & ad 
Gerentiam, & ad Ageruchiam. 
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of St Baſil, and ſome, till more andient, of 

St Gregory Thaumaturgus, impoſing pen- 
ances on thoſe, whom the incurſions of the 
Barbarians into Cappadocia, had made fall 
into different crimes. 
When the Vandals laid waſte Africa, * 
afflicted St Auguſtine the moſt, according 
to the relation of Poſſidius, * was the danger 
and loſs of ſouls by it. He ſaw, adds this 
Author, « the Churches deſtitute of Prieſts 


« and miniſters; the ſacred Virgins. and o- 


« ther religious perſons diſperſed every 
& where. Some had yielded to torments, 0- 
« thers had died by the ſword; others were 
cc carried into captivity; where having loſt the 
<< integrity of body, mind, and Faith, they 
«© ſerved hard-hearted and brutiſh enemies. 
He ſaw that the hymns and praiſes of God 
ec had ceaſed in the Churches, whoſe very 
ce buildings, in many places, were deſtroyed: 
That the ſacrifices and ſacraments were no 
longer ſought, and that it was difficult to 
« find out anyone, who could adminiſterthem 
s to thoſe who ſought them: That the Bi- 
e ſhops and the Clergy, to whom God had 
« ſhewn the mercy not to fall into the hands 
ec of the enemies, or to eſcape afterwards, 
e were ſtript of every thing, and reduced to 
the utmoſt beggary, without a poſſibility 
C of giving all of them what was neceſſary for 
« them. From this inſtance we may judge 
of what happened in the other large Pro- 
rinces, ſuch as Spain, Gaul, and e 
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What means were thete in the midſt bf theſe 


diſorders to inſtruct the people, to train up 


Priefts and Teachers? How could the Biſhops 


viſit their flocks, or meet in council to fill 
ap the vacant Sees, and maintain diſcipline ?* 


St Gregory concludes thus his explications 


on Ezechiel: Let no one take it ill, that I 
leave off ſpeaking. Our calamities are en- 
« creaſed to the degree you all ſee; ſwords 


« ſurround us; death threatens us on every 
« fide. Some return to us with their hands 


« cut off; we hear of ſome made ſlaves, of: 
« others killed. When a perſon cannot 
« live, how can he ſpeak of the myſtical 
« ſenſe of the Septet *The Church there- 


fore has good reaſon to beg of God, in all 


her prayers, the public peace and tranquilli- 
ty, as 2 rampart neceſſary for all religious 
exerciſes. a 

The Barbarians, it is true, became Con- 
verts: The Franks turned Chriſtians: the 
Goths and Vandals, of Arians, became Ca- 
tholies: but they continued Barbarians for a 
long time. 1 here call Barbariſm that diſ- 
poſition of mind, which makes men govern 
themſelves not by reaſon, but by paſſion and 


cuſtom. We have remarkable inſtances of 
the force of cuſtom alone in the Iroquois 
and other people of America, whom we call 
davages, We ſcarce know any part of man- 


kind who have leſs paſſion for women, or are 
leſs ſubject to anger. They are extremely 
ts they are juſt and grateful: they y_ 


V. Conc. Bracar. 3. An, 411. 


Sx: with 


— <P — 


before you can make them Chriſtians, 


with pleafure: they practiſe hoſpitality: ne⸗ 


vertheleſs it has hitherto been very difficult 
to make Chriſtians of any of them, except a 
few, who have been civilized in their infancy, 
and brought up among the French. It is 


not that they want underſtanding and reaſon 


in thoſe things in which they have been 


brought up: But they are incapable of re- 


 ceiving any new ideas. They have no no- 
tion of a God, Creator of all things, equally 


maſter over all nations; of te neceſſity of one 
only Religion in all countries; of the hopes 


of alife to come, in which only fpiritual good 


things are promiſed, and much leſs of the 
more ſublime myſteries of Religion. They 


3 hear quietly what is ſaid to them, and agree 
to every thing; but when you have done 
talking, you will find that you have con- 


vinced them of nothing. If any of them 
deſire baptiſm, it is commonly from a mo- 


tive of preſent intereſt, and often to obtain 
the mereſt trifle they wiſh for. As ſoon as 


they have got it, they no longer remember 
what they promiſed : they go back to their 


own people, and begin again to eat human 


fleſh, and to make their enemies die in tor- 
tures. There are others who are quite ſtu- 


pid, ſuch as the Negroes and the Cafres, in 


whom no ſentiments of religion are found, 


nor any capacity of mind for any thing that 


is not an object of the fight or touch. Tou 
muſt firſt make men of all ſuch as theſe, 


* 
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1 do not pretend to ſay that the Franks 


ak the nations who — the Romans, 


were at that time ſtill in chis condition: But 
it is certain that they were unacquainted with 
letters: that they lived only by hunting, 


without applying themſelves to the Arts or 
Agriculture: — they were accuſtomed to 


plunder and bloodſhed, and that their very 
figure alone inſpired dread in the Romans. 
We. ſee in their conduct the principal cha- 
racteriſtics of Barbarians, lightneſs. and in- 
conſtancy.. For it is not acting like a man, 
to abandon one ſelf to different paſſions ac- 
cording: as different objects preſent them 
ſelves. It muſt be owned that we ſee great 
irregularity,, and even contradiction, in the 
lives: of our firſt Chriſtian: Kings. — 


and his children ſhew on one hand a great 


reſpect and zeal for religion, but on the o- 


ther hand, they are guilty of injuſtice and 


eruelty. Good King Gontram, whom the 
Church has ranked in the number of its 


Saints,“ among an infinite number vf actions | 


of piety, committed great faults; and Da- 
gobert, that Hluſtrious Founder of Mona- 
ſteries, was à very vicious: man... Not but 
that there were ſtill Biſhops: of Apoſtohc _ 
fanctity and vigour: But they choſe, the leſs 
fer evil, and liked better to "lis Chriftian 
Princes, though weak. and imperfect, than 
Heathens to perſecute the Church. One 
fign that they did not eaſily truſt the convert- 
ed Barbarians, is that, for the ſpace. of two: 


Mart. 2. 8. Mart. 1 
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penance; * 


its ſtrength, 
deſtroys them both; ſo were the manners of 
the Barbarians ſoftened, and their minds im- 
proved by their intercourſe with the Romans; 


Mon. 31. Ifid. ſent. 
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hundred years, we ſcarce read of cy of the 


Clergy who were not Romans: and this is 
ealily ſeen by their names. We find in the 
Tame times, grievous complaints of the too 


great Seine of ſome Prieſts in reiterati 
whieh might ariſe from the fickle, 
inconſtant wore, en of Tot Barbarians. ' 
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HE two nations, I mean the Romans 
and the Barbarians were inſenſibly 


| blended, together. But, as in the mixing 


of two colours, each loſes —_—_— of 
and there ariſes a third which 


but the Romans alſo became more ignorant 
and leſs poliſhed, fo that, as early as the ſixth 
century, one may obſerve a great change in 
the manners of the Weſt. Some Councils. 
had forbidden the Biſhops to read the books 


of the Heathens; and St Gregoryſ ſeverely 
8 Toprimepkdod. Defiderius, Biſhop of Vienne, 


for teac mar. Thus the Hiſtorians, 


the Poets, and other profane Authors were 
llttle read, that they might confine themſelves 
Solely to what did concerned religion, to 


c. 12.—V. Greg. Pax. ad. 
18 Conc. Carth. iv. e. 16. 


which 
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which however theſe foreign ſtudies are not 


. uſeleſs, in order to preſerve criticiſm and the 


knowledge of antiquity. For want of this af; 


: ſiſtanee, ſuppoſititious Works, under the il- 


luſtrious names of ſome Eccleſiaſtical writers, 


were too eaſily received, and people 8 ö 


too credulous with regard to miracles. 


was ſo certain that the Apoſtles and oe f 
Diſciples had performed an infinite number, 
and that there were every day ſome perform- 


ed at the tombs of the Martyrs, that people 
did not any longer examine into them. 


Thoſe hiſtories which contained the greateſt 5 


number, and the moſt extraordinary ones, 


were the moſt pleaſing. The want of know- 
ing natural Philoſophy made all ſorts of _ 
prodigies be conſidered as ſupernatural tokens 
of the wrath of God. Credit was given to 
Aftrology; ae and comets were dread- TE 


ed.. 4 | 71 1 


But what was wanting on . Gde of Jar 


ing and politeneſs, was adyantageouſly com- 


penſated by piety and other ſolid virtues. 


; The whole of the Diſcipline which I have 
deſcribed in the Third Part of this Treatiſe, 
ſubſiſted until the tenth centu 15 Never 


rinces and 


were the Chriſtians, I ſpeak of 


Kings, more aſſiduous in the finging of 
Pſalms, and all the: exerciſes of Religion: 


Never were they more exact in keeping the 
faſt-days - and ſolemnizing the Feſtivals, 


Nothing is more famous than the Chapel of 
# V. Thomal, Diſrp * 2. 5 | 


| Charle- 


* Vita. Lud. Pii. 
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_ Charlemain. As he was always travelling, the 
he cauſed Relics to be carried in his retinue, || bec 

| —— and whatever was neceſſary inſ 
the Divine Service, with a numerous me 
aud well. choſen Clergy. His Chapel was tere 
„ ſerved with all the magnificence of any Ca- rio 
tmecedral whatever. His example was follow- this 
ed by the Princes his ſuceeſſors; and the ed 

t Lords, who raiſed themſelves on the for 
ruins of that family, imitated the Princes in mo 
this, as well as in every thing elſe: During ton 
the whole of theſe times, - by fee Prelates. Fre 
- who led the moſt ſpotleſs lives, applied aſ- put 
6duouſly to prayer, and had great zeal for dea 
the converſion of ſouls: wes. moi thoſe who- har 
planted the Faith in Gaul, in Ger- nan 
many, and the other countries more remote naſi 
towards the North. The authority of theſe 5 

s daily went on inereaſing. Beſides: had 
the dignity of the Prieſthood, and their just 
fanctity of life, their experience in buſineſs, Lon 
and their affection for their people, rendered the 
them reeommendable. During the con- vi 
queſts of the Barbarians, they — check- Let 

ed the fury of the Victors, and faved their Gre 
eities from plunder, even at the hazard of rep 
their lives. Thus Attila was prevailed on to on 
turn from Rome by Pope St. Leo; from Stre 
Troyes by St Lupusz Som Orleans by St ly a 
Aignanus: But St Deſiderius of Langres,. 40 
and St Nicaſius of Rheims were murdered. N 
for their flock by the Vandals.* When the of £ 
Barbarian Kings. were. become Chriſtians, wi 
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the Biſhops took a ſeat in their Councils, and : 


became their moſt Faithful Miniſters. They 
inſpired them as far as poſſible with ſenti- 
ments of mildneſs and clemency, often in- 
terceded for criminals, and made uſe of va- 
rious means to' fave their lives. It was for 
this purpoſe that they fo carefully maintain- 
ed the right of Aſylums, which the reſpect 


for the Martyrs, ind the moſt iluftrious a- 


mong the other Saints, had procured to their 
tombs, as in France to that of St Martin. 
From hence probably came the cuſtom of 
putting out the eyes of ſuch as. deſerved 

death: They were thus diſabled from doing 
harm, and had time nevertheleſs to do pe- 
nance; and they 1 were often ſhut "= in Mo- 
naſteries. | 


The Biſhops alſo 8 the credit they | 
had with the Princes, to prevent acts of in- 
juſtice and oppreſſion; to procure eaſe and 
comfort to the poor, and the emolument of 
the public. They readily employed the 
— of the arches for theſe purpoſes. 
Let any one read what the Popes (from St 
Gregory to the time of Charlemain) did to 
repair the ruins of Rome, and to rebuild not 
only the Churches and Hoſpitals, but the 
Streets and Aqueducts; or to fecure all Ita- 
ly againſt the fury of the Lombards and the 
avarice of the Greeks. Let any one read the 
lives of St Arnoul, St Eligius, St Ouen, and 
of St Leodegarius, and of the other Prelates 
who took a ſhare in the public management 


of affairs 1 in theſe times; 7 1 will be ſeen that 
Chriſti= 
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Chriſtianity, ſo far from being prejudicial to 
Policy, is the moſt ſolid foundation of it, 
ſince charity is the beſt means of uniting 

mankind, of making them live in peace and 

plenty together, which is the end of all true 
Policy. It is true that Chriſtians are not ſo 
fit to become Conquerors, as the greateſt 


part of conqueſts are e but illuſtrious 


robberies. ; 

The great credit of the Biſhops and Ab- 
h bots, being inſenſibly blended with temporal 
power, they became Lords, with the fame 
privileges as the Laity, but, at the ſame time, 


with the ſame burdens of furniſhing ſoldiers 
for the ſervice of the ſtate; and often that of 


leading them out in perſon. The two-nations 
were by this time ſufficiently blended, ſo as 

to make the Clergy indifferently of the Bar- 
barians and the Romans; but it was very 


difficult to change entirely their manners, 


and to hinder them from becoming hunters 


and wartiors, even after their Ordination, 


eſpecially when the orders of the Prince o- 
bliged them to bear arms. In a word, it 
muſt be owned, that theſe temporal Lord- 
ſhips, attached to Eccleſiaſtical dignities, 


were one great ſource of the relaxation of 


ne bo | SHE TT 
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enemies of 
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IN the Faſt there never were ay of hats 


1 Lordſhips: but other cauſes produced o- 
ther evils. The great hereſies which had been 
broached there, and the length they had run, 
had agitated much the minds of men, and 
ſhaken in many the ground-works of Faith. 


Neſtorius on one hand, and Eutyches, or 


rather Dioſcorus, had an infinite number of 
followers. The diſputes were perpetual; 


and often ended in quarrels and ſeditions. 


The Clergy. and the Monks, as being the 


moſt zealous,” were the warmeſt: And when 
theſe latter went ſo far as to abandon their 
ſolitudes, to come to the tons, to maintain 


what they thought to be the cauſe of God, 


there were no acts of violence of which they 
were not capable. The tragic ſcenes. the 

525 Council of Chalcedon exhi- 
bited in Egypt : and Syria, are well known. 


The Emperors, deſirous of ſtopping thoſe 


evila by their civil authority, cauſed one ſtill 
greater. For inſtead of applying themſelves 


only to the ſeeing that the deciſions of the 
Church were executed, by chaſtiſing, and 
repreſſing by force, the ſeditious and rebel- 


lious, they undertook to judge of the Dog- 
ma, or point of Faith, and publiſhed Edicts to 


appeaſe the diſputes by dangerous tempera- 


ments and modifications. Afterwards, ſup- 


ported by the baſe complaiſance of the Bi- 


1 0 dee to regulate Eccleſi- 
| | aſtical | 
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aſtical Diſcipline, that is, they ruined it, 
for then there was no other rule but to 

| pleaſe them. * es og 
Although the Empire-ſtill ſubſiſted, it was 
no longer made up of Romans, but by name, 
nor of Greeks, but by language. It was a 

_ medley of all ſorts of Barbarians, of 'Thra- 
cCians, IIlyrians, Iſaurians, Armenians, Per- 
ſians, Scythians, Sarmathians, Bulgarians, 
and Ruſhans. And, in fact, in the whole 


' | hiſtory of the world, we ſcarce know a na- 


tion more corrupted than theſe latter Greeks. 
They had the vices of the ancients, but they 
had neither their politeneſs,. nor their ſci- 
ences, nor their arts. In the mean time, 
they were all Chriſtians, and have preſer- 
ved, even to this day, with the greateſt care, 
the whole exterior of Religion. $ 


They could not prevent themſelves from 
having a great intercourſe with the Maho- 
metans, ever” fince theſe latter had made 
_ themſelves maſters of the Eaſt. Numbers 
of the 'Greeks were: ſubjects to them in E-. 
gypt and Syria, and continued nevertheleſs 
- Chriſtians. For the conqueſts: of the Muf- 
ſulmans (which was the name the followers 
of Mahomet gave themſelves) eſtabliſhed 
. their falſe Religion, without aboliſhing the 
exerciſe of the Chriſtian Religion in the 
countries where they found it. His doc- 


ttrine was too abſurd to be admitted by peo- 


/ ple enlightened with the true Religion; as 
be pretended that people ſhould believe him 
do be the Envoy of God on his eee 
F 1 With- 
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e promiſed by any Pro- 5 
phecy; without performing any ſingle mi- 


275 


racle; and even without uſing their reaſon; 


— 


He found followers, becauſe he addreſſed 


himſelf to Arabians as ignorant as himſelf; 


his arms were ſucceſsful, and he honeſtix 


divided the booty among his followers. 
The Chriſtians abhorred them, and they 


were a long time ſubject to the Muſſulmans, 


before they could become familiarized with 
them. 


At laſt er ox ew neenltowel. to theit 


manners; and hop two hundred years, ns 


Empire of the Muſſulmans being in its gre 


eſt force under the Abaſides eke, 66 AA « 


their religion began to appear leſs odious to 


the Chriſtians, now become ignorant and 
weak in conſequence of ſb long a flavery. 


The origin of Mahometaniſm was now ſuf⸗ 
ficiently aneient to be obſcured and embeE 
liſhed with a- multitude of fables; and the 
pompous fuſtian of the Aleoran, ebe the 
name of God echoed on every fide; 'miight 


impoſe on ignorant people. It. every here 


reaches up the Unity of. God, and an abe 
orrence of idolatry: It ſounds aloud. Judge | 


ment, Hell, and Heaven: It ſpeaks with re- 


ſpect of. Moſes, the Prophets,. the Apoſtles, 


and Martyrs: It beſtows even. great. brian 


on IEsus- CHRIST. 


Ihe Muffulmans moreover aka 
veral of the exterior practioes of Chri 


ianity. 


The Chriſtians prayed: ſeven times a-days 


. 3 pray five. The Chriſtians 5 
4 1 have | 


dates 5 
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Sunday; 


of their pretended Martyrs. 

alms, and have founded a 

Hoſpitals. | They have a ſort of Monks, who 
live in community, and torment the body in 
a 2 frightful manner: For there is no exterior 
auſterity, which people without virtue may 
not imitate, either through vanity or a mo- 
tive of intereſt. But they will never bring 


"Habs Lent of forty days; 'the Muffulmans 
have one of twenty-nine days; when they 


eat nothing till night, as the Chriſtians at 


that time did. The Chriſtians keep holy the 
the Muſſulmans the Friday. We 
meet in the Churches to pray, and to hear 
the holy Scripture read, and the Inſtructions 
of the Prieſts ; they pray alſo, after their 
way, in the Moſques: They there read the 
Alcoran, and hear the 
Teachers. They 
the Land they eſteem Holy, and to the tombs 


great number of 


themſelves to live in ſilence and labour with- 


dut being, ſeen by any one to do fo a man 


nne Aa, Chriſtian. TJ 


Our Travellers; brought up in U Des * 
ef Chriſtianity, are after ſtruck with this 


outward appearance of religion, and thofe 


human virtues, which they ſee among the 
Infidels. They return home ſometimes ſtag- 
gered, and inclined to believe every thing, 
indifferently, in the point of religion. How | 


great-muſt have been the temptation to thoſe 


poor Chriſtians born under their power, and 


obliged-to ſpend. their whole lives under it; 


| I * in N and ſaw their for- 


FUNF 
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rmons of their 
perform Pilgrimages ta 


They give large 
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tune inſured to them, if they would aban- 


don the faith of their forefathers? It is ſur- 
priſing that they were not all perverted; and 


the great number who ſtill remain all over 


the Levant, after more than a thouſand 
years, is a ſhining proof of the force of the 


Goſpel, and the weikiteſs of Mahometaniſmi 


The Chriſtians who continued ſubjects of 
the Emperors of Conſtantinople, may alſo 


have felt- ſome effects of their intercourſe 


with the Mahometans, and the different he- 
retics, with whoſe doctrine the Eaſt was in- 


feſted. Some Jews and Saracens, that is to 


fay,. Arabian Mahometans, rere bi the 
Emperot Leo the Ifaurian to break the holy 
images.“ The Emperor Michael the 85 

merer, was half a Jew. The young Em- 
peror, Michael II. to ether with the comi- 
panions of his e apt mimicked, by 
an execrable deriſion, the facred ceremonies 


of religion, and even thoſe of the awful ſa- 


crifice. I ſee, ſometime afterwards, ano- 
ther Emperor, Alexander, brother of Leo 
the Philoſopher, openly blaſpheme againſt 
Chriſtianity, and wiſh for the reſtoration. of 
Idolatry.+ This makes me ſuſpect that the 
Greeks. were the firſt authors of that ſpirit 
of fre- thinking and libertiniſm, which paſ- 
ſed over into Italy. But I mean only to 
make this ſuſpicion fall on ſome of the great 
ones, and a few individuals. For, in other 

reſpects, Religion, during this whole time, 


APY Wes itſelf, in a magnificent manner, 


9 Cedr. +: . 1 Baron. an; wm . 
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% 
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| al ver the Grech Bae ue were 
great Doctors, great Biſhops, illuſtrious Ho- 
litaries, and even feveral emen e 
e e e <p * ee 


/ tetenth d. 


Js. the Weſt the Faith was pid en- 
tire: No one took it into his head to 
doubt of Religion. There were no here- 
ties; but ignorance and barbariſm kept on in- 
creaſing... Charlemain had Taboured, ith all 
his might, to reſtore learning and Eecleſtaſti- 
cal Diſcipline : but the following Kings did 
not purſue his great deſigns: and both the 
Church and ſtate "elapſed. into wig diſ- 
orders than any that had been b The 
Faith had been planted in Aae Bavaria, 
and all the reſt of Germany. But to firength- 
en it among theſe unconquerable nations, 
Charlemain had been obliged to maintain the 
preaching of it by the ſword, and punt 
ments. There were therefore many fore 

converſions at firſt, which, by. the misfor- 
tunes of the times, could not be followed 
with all that cate that was neceſſary to make 
religion take ſolid root in thoſe countries 
juſt newly cleared of idolatry. It t may there- 
fore be believed, that there remained among 
them a great fund of ignorance and inſenſi- 
bility with regard to things ſpiritual; and this 
n 2 1 1 one of the _— 
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ſchiſm and W 17 FORE I: | 
all bver the North. e 


tinued from the reign of Lewis the 


naire, brought back ignorance and diſorder 
even intò the ſoundeſt parts of the French 
Empire; and, to complete the the 
Normans, as yet Heathens, pillaged it, and 


laid it waſte on all ſides. The Hungarians, 


who were alſo Heathens, over-ran Italy; 


the Saracens made themfelves, for a long 


while, feared on its ; Coaſts, and at laſt ſeized 


on Calabria and Sicily, beſides: Spain, of 


which they had been maſters above a centu- 


ry. And thus, whatever remained of the 
manners and politeneſs of the ee was 


now.completely done away. 


wy 
-"The-l6fs.,of the arts, of e 2 | 


50litene eſs, would haye been but of ſmall: 


confideration, if Bic fe had not been inte- 


reſted therein. But it cannot naturally ſub- 
aft without ay. and. inſtructions, which 
preſerve both doctrine and morals.” It is ne- 


ceffary that the holy Scripture ſhould be 


read; taught, and MAT to the people. 
8 olical Traditions mult he caretul- 
preſerved, and purged, from time to time, 


in the miſerable times we are ſpeaking of. 
Moſt of the Laity had rio. books, nor could 


wrote in Latin. This language was no lon- 


4 "kev men add thereto without law- - 
ful authority. 'All this was difficult to do 


they read; and if 51 great Lords had any an-, 
cient books among their jewels, they could 
not underſtand them, becauſe: they were 


Fl 
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* 
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ten, any more than the other vulgar lan- 
guages, which were only beginning then to 
be formed. The ſervice of the Church was 


performed in- Latin, as were read alſo the 
. Lena of 8 — Wen wot 
The — Fades each: eee in this 
own: caſtle, on account of the little wars 
they had perpetually one with another, could 
not often came to the Epiſcopal city; parti 


cularly-if they chanced to beat war with the 


Biſhop himſelf... They were therefore obli- 


ged to content themſelves with the private 


Maſſes of their Chaplains, or the ſervice in 
the neighbouring Monaſteries. But the in- 
ſititution of-the, Monks was not to teach; and 


they had no authority to. correct. As early 


as the ninth century, the Biſhops often 


complained that the Ct urches were abandon- 
ed by the rich and the great; and preſſed 
them to come to them, at leaſt on ſolemn 
F eſtixals.“ Now, there were ſtill, at that 


time, four days. in the year, in. which all 


Chriſfians 1 were obliged to. receive the Com- 
munion, vi. on. ch 


ants of ſome towns, which had good! Bi- 


ſhops. But : moſt of them preached ſo ſel - 
* that we meet with canons which re- 


6 OM" Cone. Tien. an. neg. e. Abet. de priv. facerd... 
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riſtmas-day, Maundy- / 
Thurſday, Fafter, and, Whitſuntide. + / 
Ihe common people were no better i in- 

ſtructed. than the nobles, except the inhabit-. 
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commend toſ them toteaelvthe people i in the 5 
e tongue, at leaſt the Creed and the 
Lord's Praperz, that is to ſay, the elements 


of Religion, or, as e ſhould now fay, the 


Catechiſmw®. In the midſt; of ſuch thick 
darkneſs; how could we believe how far ig- 
norance and credulity went, unleſs de ſtill 


ſawy tke marks of them in the oldeſt Le- 


gends?: For it is to theſe times, that is, 
from the nintli: century, that we muſt 
refer moſt of the: falſe acts of the Martyrs 


and other Saints, invented by a miſtaken 


piety, to entertain: the people on their holi- 
days. From hence it comes, that the lives 
of the moſt iluſtrious Saints are commonly 


thoſe that ate the moſt. adulterated. It was 
about this time that the falſe Decretals'of 


Iſidore were fabricated, which have ſo much 
contributed. aye the —_— of the ancient 


ace eee oa Shen 


The Prieſts and Clergy eee to 
got inſtructions themſclves. They were obliz. 
ged to uſe ſelf.defanoe, ford in handgagaindt 55 


univerſal hoſtilities, to- preſerve 'the'poſſeſ< 


ſions of the Church, on vchich they ſuhſiſt-· 


ed. Several, driven to it by poverty; Were 


forced to take to ſordid trades, ox ta travel 
from province to province, to find meat im 
ſome Biſhop's-or: Lord's ſervices. What ſtu - 


dies could they apply: to, or what regularity 


af manners could they obſerve? There were 
only a few Cathedral Churches and Mona- 


Reries, in which were e hy e 


', 


e coe. Troll e. . e 


* 


> Studies; andithe r 
2 Chriſtiam life: And eve the Monks and 
Canons: had relaxetl very much from their 
tive inſtitutioſt. "This is ſeen by the ex- 
| cellent: Regulations: made by Lewis the De- 
onnaireg to reſtore their difcipline.* But 
| the diſortlers enſuing, made them: fall into a 
ſtill mare deplorable ſituation. Moſt of the 
Monaſteries were pillage, Burnt, and de- 
ſtroyed by the Normans: tie Monks and 
Canons mirffacred.or wr a 1 
8 nn Seculars. 
Ons may eaſily judge — the p 
mult. hive been abandoned in: the mi "of 
: ublie calamities. How could:they be 
aſſiſteil by the Clergy; who hiad ſo — 
Heul Ie themfelvesZ And where could 


ame bi got, in times, when fimines were ſo 
cCkrenfuls that people eat human fleſn? For 
trade was not open to ſupply the wants of 
one cbhumtry by the abundance of another. 
| Scdrce:had:the! Churclhins any ſacred: Veſſels, þ 
|= dndigaglin:theſt times, we: ſee tie uſe of cha- c 
xe of, glafs;- horny: woodz;,er-brafs, for- te 
bidde ant} lav given c uſt pewter ones. f NF. tf 
Not bn that thete were ſtill large patrimo- 21 
mies belonging to the Churches; but theſe 5 
| were-a:rchntinual temptation to the Princes e 


and great Lords, jun were always armed. © 
TbeEpifropalgees were aſten uſurped by men tl 
| yore gere pen who feided on them by C 
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violence... n often ſome ee 
Lord would ſettle in a Bifhopric, ſword in 
hand, a ſon under age, that he might plun- 

der the Church in his name. Thus was 

Hugh, fon of Herbert Count of Verman- 
dois, intruded into the See of Rheimg, when 
only five years old. Rome itſelf was ex- 


poſed to theſe diſorders. Thee little Tyrantz, 
all around, were there the ſtrongeſt; and, du- 
ring this tenth century, there were nothing 


but intruſions and violent expulſions in this 
ſirſt See, wherein, until that time, diſci- 


Nr had been preſerved in thegreateſt purity, 
Councils became very rare, on account of 


| ls difficulty there was in aftembling them 


in the midſt of univerſal hoſtilities; för they 
were ſuch as rendered it unſafe to go fro 
town to town. The misfortunes | etefort 
of the Church were not only great, but the 
remedies were alſo difficult. The memory 


of ancient examples, and antient rules, was. 


blotted out and loſt by degrees. 


ug 
crimes go unpuniſhed, peop le grew accul= + |} 
tomed to them, and Dardel in them: The 


malady was ndt of an ordinary ſort, it was 
an inſenſibility aud à ſpiritual. lethargy. 

Every body was a Chritttan, ſo that it ſeem- 
ed as if they were naturally ſo, and that à 


Chriſtian KY a. man were one and the fame. 
Go „There Wag now © no diſtinction; 
me a: part of mannerz, 5 


Chriſtianity had bec 
and fcarce now. conliſted of muy thin bing, but 2 
Fav Exterii or formalities. 4 ri 
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iſtians 
| ne little from the Jews. and Heathens, 
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_ vith, regard to vices and virtues; but l 0 
in reſpect to ceremonies of en, which 
_— e e el od 


's LF of Rab Religion Joni th 


JF F the Chitiſtian' Religion had not bony the. = 
= Work of  Godz' it never could have with- fo 
| ſtood ſuch violent attacks; but he has clear- 
ly ſhewn that he is in the midſt of his Church, 
and that no human revolution is capable of 
ſhaking it.“ On the contrary, the force of 
the Goſpel ſhone forth moſt wonderfully, in 
_ theſe unhappy. times. Whatever ignorance | 
reigned, every body,. to the pooreſt woman, 
knew and adored one only God, Creator of 
the univerſe, the Father, Son, and. Holy | 
Ghoſt: and JTesUs-CuRIST,, that only. be- . 
atten gon of God, the Saviour of all men. 
VE body believed a future judgment, and. 
a life to come. All the grand principles of 
orality were certain and known to every 
body ; z, whereas 1n the moſt flouriſhing ſtate 
of. ancient Greece, the Philoſophers, neyer 
ceaſed diſputing aboyt them. 

It is true, they were but badly Ellowed; 
and, though. no one diſꝑuted the truth of 
them, few drew the neceſſary conſequences 
from them, to conform thereto their lives. 
The Chrif ſtian morality” however failed not 


to produce, great effects eyen in dad Chriſti- 1 
Mb, 1. | prevented | many; evils; z it rendered F: 
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the moſt barbarous people leſs a mips | 


tractable, and milder. If they did not a- 


void crimes, they at leaſt repented of them, 


and did penance for them; they at leaſt con- 


demned themſelves for them. In! à word, 
the profeſſion of (Chriſtianity has ſpread in 
the public a certain tincture of humanity, 
modeſty, and rarer to e 2 canons: 
found elſewhere.” _ 180 


The Tradition of abet ick mand 
was preſerved in theſe times, when the face 
of the Church appeared ſo generally dis- 


WE. There were great Doctors and — 


aints of every rank, arid in 'every. part of 


the Weft. In France, Monaſtic diſcipline 


began to raiſe 3 its head, by the Ritidarion of 
the famous Monaſtery 6 Cluny, of which 
the firſt Abbots, Tuch as St Odo and St Ma- 
jolus, are celebrated for their piety and'doc- 


trine. In Italy, St Romualdus founded the 


Monaſtery of Camaldoli and many others, 
and trained up. ſeveral illuſtrious Diſeiples- 
We ſee at the ſame time ſeveral zeglous Bi- 
ſhops, a St Dunſtan in England, a St * 
daric in Germany, and St Adalbert in Bo- 
hemia, Apoftle of the Sclavians and nn oY 
We ſee St Boniface likewiſe a Martyr in 
Ruſſia, St Bruno in Pruſſia, St Gerard, a 
noble Venetian, Biſhop and Martyr in Hun- 
and many others, who by their in- 
2 Leo P their virtues, and their miracles, 


maintained the Tradition of ſound doctrine, 
and Eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. In this fame 
e, we fee levers} 3 Saints Ong the Laity and | 


* 
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and even amo die greateſt Lond,” viz. St 
Geraud Cbuntof Aurillac, St Stephen King 
oi Hungary, 8t Emeric his fon, _ Em- 
8t Henry, and King Robert. 

Theſe Saints; particularly thoſe of wk 
tio: n r e ſuch as St He 
ani St Step n, ew the diſpoſitions: wh hiek 
thoſe-people had to virtue, whom tlie Ro- 
mans called Barbarians. They were natu- 
rally inclined to ſincerity, openneſs of heart, 
to ity, to a contempt of pleaſures, nd. 


- Pitality, and alms-deeds. When theſe ſe- 
Lious, fincere, . and. courageous, men, had 
_ ence reliſhed the Goſpel, they: readily em- 

braced.it.with their whole EY they ſought. 


culty ever difcquraged them. It is RN hel 

conduct was not 15 conſtant and uniform as 

that of the ancient. Greeks and Romans; 

Le were Wer ſo capable of diſguiſe 
And hypocriſy. 

It was e authority of theſe 
holy perſonages, 
be reſtored; by making all the Lords ſwear 

ta the Fruce of God. hus it was they cal- 

We a. ceffation; of all Tp RA from the 

edneſday evening until mornin 
in every week: and the Clergy; 72 Monks, 
the File its and ee . were ta be 
| 2 This truce was eſtabliſhed in ſeveral 
0 5 under pain 88 e ab 
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. after no ſub tleties to explain it away z na diffi- 


that public ſafety began to 
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ſuch power had Religion over the minds af 


9 


people, although the foundations af civil! 
 Tociety were almoſt overturned. This is alſo Þ 


the time, when excommunication again 


thoſe. wha. ſtruck a  Clergyman was moſt 
| ſpoken of. This was never thought on in 
was a ſufhcient ſecurity. againft any inſult. 
But they were then every day expoſed to the 
greateſt acts of, violen te 


$LXII,—Reftoration of Piety and Diſcipline. 


"PPE Normans had ruined a great ny m- 
1 ber of Churches, and the others were 


ſuffered to go to ruin, by the falſe opinion 
of the end of the world, which was ex» 
pected exactly in the year of our Lord o 
TRgousaxp.“ When people ſaw the world 


ſtill continue after this fatal year, new 
Churches were every where begun to be 


built, in the moſt magnificent ſtyle the times 
would allow; and not only ſuperior: to the 


houſes of private perſons, but even to thoſe 


of the greateſt Lords. Large endowments 


were made, many of which were only reſti- 


tution of tithes, and other poſſeſſions of the 


Church, which had been pſurped during the 


diſorders of the. times. *Relics were every 


where fought. after with the greateſt care, 
and the moſt valuable jewels were employed 
to embellith them, as we {till ſee in the trea - 


| 
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furies of che ancient Churches At the 
ſame time endeavours were uſed to re-eſta- 
pliſh the Chant and the ſolemnity of the di- 
vine ſervice. It was in the eleventh centu- 
ry that Guy of Arezzo in Tuſcany, invent- 
ed the Notes and Method, which are the 
ground-work of all our modern Muſic. The 
pious princes T have mentioned above, coun- 
© tenanced all theſe good undertakings, both 
by their liberality and example. We ſing to 
this day, ſome Reſponſes compoſed by King 
Robert; and he held it an honour to per- 
form the function of Precentor publicly 3 in 
he Church.“ 
Is o not find any age in highs long Pſalm- 
od: prevailed more than in this. 28 prac- 
rice of the Carthuſians, and other religious 
orders of theſe times ſhews this. The Monks 
- of Cluny rendered the Office for the Dead 
frequent; and the Little Office of our Lady 
began a ſhort time after. Many had the 
F devotion to recite the whole Pſaſter oy 
Aay. t In proportion to the encreaſed lengt 
| of the Service; Maſſes and Altars were alſo 
Wn og Domeſtic Chapels were without 
number; every Lord would have his own 
within the incloſure of his caſtle, that he 
might not be deprived of the Offices and of 
Maſs, when war would not ſuffer him to go | 
from home: © There was alſo fomething of L 
Vanity in this: they thought it grand to reck- ay 
on Chaplains" "among. their bur ps and 
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diſdained the public Chao {where they | 


were confounded with the common people. 
It was however impoſſible, that this multi- 
tude of . ſervices, celebrated in ſo many dif- 
ferent places, ſhould have that dignity in 
them, as only one performed by a 9 


aſſiſted by all his Clergy, as was done in th 
preceding ages. Moreover. the reaſons for 


many . ceremonies, - which were {till conti- 
nued by tradition, had been forgotten; ; and 
the ideas of ancient politeneſs were loſt. We. 
do. not therefore find, ſince this time, the 


; ſame care. taken to build the Churches a9 
diſtance from all profane erections, or the 


noiſe of much frequented places: too much 


ground would have been thought loſt in the 
towns. We ſee no longer any Door-keepers 
or inferior Clexics in the Churches, to keep 


cleanlineſs, order, and quiet. Theſe func- 
tions. have been left to Beadles, and mere 
lay-ſervants; or have been totally laid aſide; 


ſo that the Eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies are be- 1 


come all confuſion and tumult. The Lords, 


then the Magiſtrates, and the other Laics of 


the better ſort, took their place in the Choir 
with the Clergy; and the reſpect for them 
being once loſt, the croud of the common 


people, and even the women, went into the 


Sanctuary itſelf. 
But, in the eleventh « century, there were 


abuſes, ſtill of greater conſequence, to re- 
form; viz. Simony and incontineney.“ 18- 


* lab. lib. 2. e. 6. lib. 5. c. ult. —V. Petr. Dam. 
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norance and po 
tereſted and inſe 


commonly ſold, even che Prelacies themſelves. 


A great many of the Clergy publicly kept con- 


- cubines; ſome even attacked with impunity 
the law of celibacy, as an abuſe, particular 
ty in Germany, where Religion had always 
| been the weakeſt. - Ignorant and illiterate 
Clergymen confidered their miniſtry only as 
2 trade; and lived each by himfelf, applying 
neither to ſtudy nor prayer, but only to con- 


trive how-to live. Thus they did not com- 


prehend the ſublime-motives for Celibacy ; 
and regarded the law that ſupported it, as an 


inſupportable piece of tyranny. . This was 


the cauſe of their rage againſt Pope Gregory 


es VII. St Peter Damian, ſupported 5 by Fob 
authority of Leo IX. and the other Popes of 


his times, vigorouſly oppoſed theſe abuſes. 


To eradicate them the better, Canon Regu- 


lars were eſtabliſhed; who ſhewed the Cler-. 
gy an example of living in community, and 
of obſerving canonical Diſcipline;* and moſt 
of the Biſhops and Paſtors were taken from 
this body of men. 3 


* Pet. Dam. Opuſc. c. 24, & 27. | 
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ITH regard to the- Laity, endeavours i 
were uſed to reſtore public penances. 
Al Aill agreed that they ought to be impo- 


| ſed, as directed in the —— but the great- 


eſt finners, for the moſt part, with arms in 
their hands, were indocile and openly re- 
bellious: and: many conſented to receive 


penance, but according to ſome -unauthori- 
red canons, which notably diminiſhed the 


rigour of the others.“ Many became no 


better after receiving it. Nothing but 


relapſes into the fame crimes, and inſtances 

of a falſe-repentance were ſeen. It is true, 
a penance: was reckoned. for each crime: 
And thus à man, who had: been guilty of _ 
thirty murders, and as many perjuries and 
adulteries, had a penance of ſeveral ages 


And hence came afterwards thoſe Indulgen- 


ces of ſo mf years, which are found i in 


ſome Bulls. 


As God requires nothing that i is apud 85 
pie, thoſe who had a penance impoſed for 
cheir whole life or longer, could do no more 


than employ the remainder of their days in 
performing it, and for the greater ſecurity, 


to ſhut themſelves up in a convent. But 
they were ſometimes eaſed by a commuta- 
tion of ſatisfactory works, which, in every 


age, were changed 5 according 1 to the 3 


* Pet. Dam. __— 8. Nathaors: c. To, 11, 12, Kc. : 
FE „ I 


Bb.3 ont 


and zeal of the Penitents. St Peter Damian 
teſtifies that theſe equivalent penances were 
commonly received in his time, and even 
; us an eſtimate of them. Three thou- 
nd ſtripes, with a fevere difcipline, might 
-ranſom one year of an ordinary penance; 
and ten pſalms, ſung while a perſon kept 
continually whipping himſelf, made: a thou- 
land — ; ſo that the whole Pfalter was 
equivalent to five years penance.“ And, as 


nn virtue of the Communion of Saints, we 


know that God fometimes pardons ſinners 
in conſideration of the prayers and good 
works of their brethren, there were ſome 


Saints, in thofe times; who. - "conſecrated | 


themſelves to do penance for others. 
The moſt illuſtrious of theſe was St Do- 
minic Loricatus, or the Curiaſher, fo called, 
becauſe he wore next to his ſkin a coat of 
mail, which he never put off but to diſci- 


pline himſelf. f This he did in fo ſevere a 


manner, and ſo frequently, joining thereto 


'B _ Faſting, watching, praying on his knees, with. 


fuch' other auſterities, that we are fright- 


ened at the account St Peter Damian, who! 


Was his Director, gives us of them. The 
ſoftneſs of our manners can, with difficulty, 


accommodate itſelf to a devotion ſo ſevere, 
of which nevertheleſs we fee many inſtances. 
in the Saints of theſe times. But it is to be 


believed, that God inſpired them to act in this. 
e on account of the age ey lived in. 


Pet. Dias, Vit. S. e. & Dun Ce 5, 10 Sc. 
{41 Id. en II. 
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| They | 


95 They: had 8 0 within people ſo 1 
and io rebellious, that it was neceſſary to ſtrike 


them with ſenſible objects. Reaſoning and 
exhortations had liedls effect on ignorant and 


brutiſh men, accuſtomed. to blood and plun- b 5 
der. They even would have looked upon, 


as nothing, moderate auſterities, as they had 


been brought up in all the toils of war, and 


ann Wore armour. 
But when they ſaw St 0 che Fi 


- ſciple of St Romuald, go bare-foot in the 
coldeſt countries, and St Dominic Loricatus 


make himſelf all blood with the diſcipline, 
they then comprehended that theſe Saints real- 
ly — God and deteſted ſin. They would. _ 


have made no account of mental prayer; 
but they ſaw clearly that a perſon prayed 
when he recited pſalms. In a word, x cw 
could not doubt but that theſe Saints loved oy 


their neighbour, ſince they did penance for 
others. Sa ggected by deen. exterior, they be- 
came more docile; they hearkened to theſe 
Prieſts and Monks, whoſe lives they admired; 
and many were converted. Beſides ſcourg- 

ing one's ſelf, wearing girdles of iron round 
the waiſt, and other means of mortifying 
the fleſh, were no new inventions. Theo- 
doret gives us many inſtances thereof in his 
Religious Hiſtory, and St Simeon the Sty- 
lite alone ſuffices to authorize the moſt aſto- 

niſhing auſterities. The Rule of St Colum- 
ban, who lived about the cloſe of the ſixth 
century, puniſhed moſt of the faults com- 


8 IF the Monks 12 8 fo wy ONE. 


> 6 Among the penal works fabltituted Ben 
of the canonical penances, one of the moſt 
uſual was going a pilgrimage to ſome famous 
5 places of devotion; ſuch as Jeruſalem, Rome, 


Tours, Compoſtela. As early as the ninth 


century, there were — 8 of abuſes. 


Having — 5 this. 8 Prieſts and 
Cle erimes, pretended 


rgymen, | 
thus to r 20 reinſtate themſelves. 
The Lords took hence an opportunity of 


| raiſing taxes on their ſub to furniſh ex- 


for their journey; and it afforded a 


pretence to the poor to beg and turn vaga- 
ids.“ There were ſome, who ran naked 
about the count 
to terrify every b : And it is true, that 
For murders a! and other atrocious WIG, the 


chus their lives; wandering about, und bears 
ing the marks of their unhappy 
never did Pilgrimages become ſo frequent as 
after tlie eleventh century. Univerſal hoſti- 
Uries becoming Heſs. frequent, and Pilgrims 

being conſidered as perſons ſacred, every 


| Princes and Kings. King Robert. paſſed the 
Lent in going Pi rimaę s, and took a jour- 

ney to Rome:t ſhops ſcrupled not to a- 

. bandon their Churches To e 
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9 LXIV. —Cruſades tall n 


Enes came the Cnnlades or holy Wa. 
For thoſe who took the Croſs were no 
more than armed Pilgrims, who aſſembled 
together in large companies. Theſe enter- 

prizes were become neceſſary now. There 
was no fingle Chriftian. Prince ſufficiently 
powerful to ſtop the progreſs of the Maho- | 


metans, the declared enemies of all thoſe 


who would not embrace their Religion. 
Nes had pillaged, with impunity, Italy for 
the ſpace of two hundred years: They were 


maſtters of Sicily, and almoſt of all Spain. 


By the ſtrength of the Cruſaders they ae 
been diiven — all that part of Europe; 
and conſiderably weakened in Egypt and 
Syria. But the Diſcipline of the Church 
gained nothing by theſe Cruſades; and theſe 
undertakings, though pious. in themſelves, 
were, in my opinion, one principal cauſe of 
the relaxation of the Diſcipline: of Penance, - 
nces began, 
that is to ſay, the remiſſion of all the canoni-„ 
cal Penances in favour. of any one, who- 
would undertake this journey, and the ſer- 
vice of God for ſo was this war called 
_ and it was this extraordinary pardon, which 
row! * ay to engage in ĩt. It was Jeu 


Ep. Ben. VII. ad 4 Dai 
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i and 3 to a ſet of Nobles; who” 


new nothing but hunting and fighting; to 
ſee changed into a journey for war, thoſe la- 
borious penances, which conſiſted in faſting 


and praying, and which was above all in 


thoſe times, abſtaining from the uſe of arms 


and horſes. Penance: became a pleaſure; 


for the fatigues of travelling were triſling to 


— 


5 people accuſtomed to thoſe of warz and the 
change of places and objects is an amuſe- 


ment. There was ſcarce any thing could af- 


ſect them in a ſenſible manner, but leaving 


for ſo long a time Weir e amd aa] 


milies. 


However, ſo bug a journey, 0 ſo much 
company, were not a proper remedy to a- 
mend finners. The ſpirit of compunction 


could ſcarce be conſiſtent with ſuch diſſipa. 


tion. People naturally ſeek to alleviate the 
tediouſneſs of a mareh by entertaining chat, 
and the leaſt diſcreetare thoſe who talł moſt. 

The providing ſubſiſtence and quarters very 
much employ the mind, as well as a variety 
of adventures met with: Aperſon eaſilyindul- 
ges himſelf in too much eating and ſleeping, 
that he may recover from an extiaordinary 
fatigue, Life can neither he's ar nor 


uniform. Add to this the different manners 
of ſo many countries | 
to go to the Holy Land, the oceaſions of 


icy had to paſs through; 


quarrels from difference f humours, cuſ- 
toms,” languages” Occaſions of debauchery 
mi plentiful countries, . and from an inter- 
N with nations OT: Oy 


And, 


9. iv. Or THE CHRISTIANS. 


vice prevailed among them, which they 


to puniſh any ſins, they were much leſs the 
ſins of the Latin Chriſtians, than thofe of 


the Infidels and ſchiſmatics, to whom they 
were dreadful ſeourges of God. 


A great number of Biſhops, 1 and 


* 9 * 
— 
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And, indeed, it appears Froms hiſtory, that 
. the armies of the Cruſaders were not only | 
like other armies, but ſtill worſe: That eve- 


brought from their own country, as alſo 
thoſe they had learned from foreign coun- 
tries. In a word, if theſe journies ferved - 


Monks took the Croſs: Some from a motive 


of real zeal, ay from a ſpirit of libertin- 
ought themſelves allowed 
to bear arms againſt the Infidels. One may 
caſily judge what a relaxation of Diſcipline 55 
ſuch a licence as this muſt produce, in con- 


iſm; and they th 


junction with the ignorance that had pre- 
vailed ſo long. Even the beſt intentioned 


Popes were 0 li War to tolerate part of theſe 


evils... Private diſorders were to be connived 


at, to give ſucceſs to the main enterprize: 


Great condeſcenſion was to be uſed towards 


the Chiefs, while they ſucceſsfully en- 


ed the buſineſs of Religion, tho! Apes dith 


* W353 1 


- bore” arms regain t the' kereties, who were 
not only rebels to the Church, but alſo to 
their Prince; ſuch as the Albige 
and it was in general extended to all the 
wars, in which Ne Was thought to have 5 
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ho d not appear AY 2 and 


r perſons, whom age or condition of 
life rendered incapable of bearing arms, 


mould be deprived of this farour: and there- ; 


fore the nce. was communicated to 
them, when they contributed their alms to- 


wards the expences of the war. Alms like 


wiſe applied to other pious purpoſes ſeemed 
a5 fit to redeem fins. Indulgences, either 
_ plenary or. limited, were granted to. thoſe 
who contributed to the building of Church 


es, which afforded moſt of the Biſhops the 


means of building thoſe magnificent "athe- 
Arals which we ſrill admire. The ſame was 


the caſe with the foundation of Hoſpitals N 


and their N eſpecially thoſe of the two 
ney kinds which were then very frequent, 
viz. for hay ton and Lep ers. There were 
likewiſe Indulgences in vour of the poor, 


1 to o good works. Thus ſatis» 
aCtory wo orks became almoſt arbitrary. The 
Fanonical penances, no longer in * 
were ſoon forgotten, and Confeſhon was 


+0090 the moſt difficult Een of A: of 
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> 1 "HIS: fall — ancient Diſciplive did not 


happen until the thirteenth century. 


5 preceding ages, by dint of Tradition; 
and the har 


e ignorance of it was leſs. hurtful 


to Ne than were the new ores; of Rudy: 


For 


AS 
of A 


It had made its way through the darkneſs of 


\ 


For it 


were in high eſteem. 


; got the upper ha 


and tlie inſtruction of their Clergy.” 


vas then chat pur 
to be laid on reaſoning. 


Metaphyſics, borrowed from the Arabians, 
17 3h ſcarcity of an- 

cient books, and the difficul if *t 

ſtandingthem, on account of the 


language and manners, invited 
ply more to ation, and tot 
modern authors. Thus Scholaftic Divinity 


of Sentences, or Gratian, were more rea 


than the 8 and a figurative ſenſe was 8 
fter CA Aenne N wes 


more ſought af 
literal Tenſe. 


| Moſt of the Biſhops, rom; the twelfth. 


century, applied very little to preaching 
The 
allowed themſelves to be arenen with 


temporal concerns. The 


not do without their counſel, Biſhops or 


Abbots were the Chancellors and Miniſters 
in almoſt all 


of ſtate: they were the Judges 
concerns. Without ſeeking any buſineſs from 
without, their own tem 
niſhed them with too much. They 
wars to maintain; 


keep up at all times, large families, and all 

ſorts of officers. In the midſt of ſo 1 

employments, the ſpiritual, which ought to 

5 - Principal, + _ often "I ade, 
Cc t 
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under- 8 
change in 


ople to ape 
reading of 


nd of Poſitive: the Maſter | 


iy the Princes, being totally ignorant, abend 


Lordſhips fur- 
had often 

they had places to fortify, 
and troops to aſſemble. Grand equipages to 
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* re authority began to 
de diſcarded in the engen, and great ſtreſs 
Ariſtotle eame in- 
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5 LXV. 


Studies, An the Adminiſtration of 


the Sacraments, fell to the lot of the Doc- 
tors, who had been brought up in the An ni- 
| verſi ties, which-were juſt then formed · 


Their inſtitution appeared extremely OY 


| ful ever fince the unhappineſs of the times 
had interrupted the ſtudies of the Cathedrals 
and Monafteties. It was eaſier to find good 


MNaſters in a fingle town, ſuch as Paris or 
_ Toulouſe, than in each Dioceſe; and a ſingle 
Doctor might train up a number of ſcholars. 


It ſeemed, moreover, that a Prieſt who ap 


plied himſelf to the ſtudy of Theology alone, | 


ought to be more learned than a Brthop ta- 
ken up with ſo many other functions; and 
that the ſcholars would apply more to their 
ſtudies in a place where their ſtudies would 
100 their only employment. But experience 
ſhewn great inconveniences ariſing from 
the ſtudies in the Univerſities. Simple Prieſts, 
ſuch as were theſe Doctors, had not the ſame 
authority over a multitude of ſcholars who 


were ſtrangers, and little known, as a Biſſiop 


Had over his Clergy. They often miſpent 
their time in treating of queſtions that had 
more of curieſity in them than utility; and 
tchey might be deceived: in the choice = the 
Aubjects they treated, as not bein g practiſed 
in the direction of ſouls. - The —— on 


their ſide, learned nothing but ſpeculation, 


and were not trained to the Eceleſiaſtical 
functions, which they had not an opportunity 


| 2 performing: And as their youth was ſpent 


in 8858 Kate they nd no e to 5 
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| erciſe the 3 the zom 4 But 


the greateſt evil was, that: being no longer 


under the eyes of their parents, they eatily: 


fell into a corruption of morals, ſo com mon 


in large towns, where there is ſo great a % 
Cour c of ſtrangers. eee eee t 


This was remedied; in ſome manner, by 


the inſtitution of Colleges, firſt for the Re- 
hops and afterwards" for a certain num 


r of Seculars: and it muft be owned, that- 
the Colleges, like the Monaſteries, became 
aſylums for piety and morals, as well as for 
doctrine. That of the Sorbonne in particu- 


lar has ſerved as a model to the moſt holy 


focieties of Prieſts- Ihe whole body of the 


Vniverſity ſeems to have been raiſed by God; 
to maintain, im theſe latter ages, the Tra- 
dition of doctrine - and diſciplin 


e. The extine- 
tion of the grand ſchiſmat Avignon was owing 
to them; and their cenfures were of great 


_ weight in N ig the torrent of the laſt _— 


refies:. 
The Mondicintoidere came into the Unie 


verſities a ſhort time after they were form- 


ed, and they came very opportunely to the 
aſſiſtance of the Church in thoſe miſerable 
times. But theſe Religious, however holy 

and however zealous they might be, were 
not Paſtors, who had the care of A particular 
flock, or any regular juriſdiction: They 


were rather ſo 1 Miſfionaries, who, ac- 
cording” 


to the orders of their Superiors, 
went through every Dioceſe, labouring in 
the converſion of heretics and ſinnerg.- 1 hey 
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| Wdbuzed with ſacdeſs: SIE 
was not always ſuffictently laſting,” becauſe 


they could not continue to give inſtructions. 


to ſuch as they converted, nor enter into the 


neceflary detail of thE amendment of their 


+ morals,” nor to watch over them as long 28 


was neceſſary to ſtrengthen them in their 


good purpoſes. They could only act thus 
with regard to a few individuals, who vo- 
Huntarily put themſelves under their direc- | 


tion. Therefore the fruit they produced 


eould not be ſo general, as when each Bi- | 


ſhop- and each. Paſtor laboured i in the ſancti- 5 
fication of all his people. 

In a word, the authority of the wk, NA 
Hierarchy, was no longer ſo often united 
with that of teaching and ſanctity of life, 
as in the firſt ages. It was the ſame, with 
regard to ſtudies. As the Maſters, Whether 
Seculars or Regulars, who were in poſſeſ- 
fion of the chairs, had ſcarce any other au- 
ä thority, but that of their perſonal merit; 

the ſtudents were at liberty to follow what- 
ever Maſter they choſe: And hence that di- 
vexſity of opinions and ſects in matters, on 


wich it allowed to diſpute. The Laity 


were likewiſe at liberty to follow the Breck 
ers who beſt ſuited their taſte, and to chooſe 
to themſelves: other Conſeſſors than their 
Paſtors:“ Thus among ſuch à number of 
Prieſts, bad Chriſtians could not fail finding 
thoſe who would give them. Abſolution too 
cally; and fuch as wanted to deceive them- 
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ſelves or to deceive others, did not leave off 
coming to Church, and approaching the a- 
 eraments, without any change of Re... 

Even the main body of the Doctors yield · 
ed to the corruption of the people; and ſe- 
veral conſiderable points of relaxation have 
paſſed into maxims. - Ignorance of ancient 
manners was the principal cauſe- of this; 
and cuſtoms introduced · an age or two lince, 
have paſſed for cuſtoms immemorial. It is 
furprif ng, for inſtance, that in St Tho- 
mas's time, it was no longer remembered 
how faſting had been practiſed in the pre- 
ceding age. For St Bernard aſſures us, that 
in his time, every body, without diſtinction, 
faſted in Lent until evening; Kings and 
Princes, Clergy and Laity, Nobles and 
Tradeſmen, rich and poor.“ Nevertheleſs, . 
St Thomas aſſures us, that in his time, the 
faſt continued only until None; and even 
pretends to prove, that Chriſtians ought not 
to faſt in any other manner; and that faſting 
until evening belonged unto the old law. 
So eaſy is it to find reaſons for authoriſing all 
forts of practices, une perſon is ignorant 
of facts. 

This ignorance Bas cauſed the forgotten 
| mae) of antiquity to be treated as novelties. 

has made people believe that the authority ; 


of the moderns is more to be relied on, in 


practice, than that of the ancients, of whom' 


they have a confuſed notion, that their 
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manners were quite different from ours, 


har 
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without examining if this difference be what 
conſtitutes a Chriſtian; or in things indiffer- 

ent in their nature, ſuch as dreſs and langu- 
5 5 And as liberty has been taken to- ſtart 
ew queſtions, and to invent new ſubtleties, 
there have at laſt been found Caſuiſts, who 
have grounded their moral doctrine more on 
human reaſoning, than on the Scripture. and 
Tradition: As if JEsUs-CHR1S'T- had: not 
taught us all truth, as well regarding Morals 
as Faith: and as if we till had to teek ow 
| * ancient ee e . 
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R 15 is. not T / deſi ign to enter. on a detail of 
the diſorders which followed from this 
relaxation i in the maxims of Morality. F hey 
are but too well known; and nothing is far- 
ther from my intention, than to deſcribe the 
manners of bad Chriſtians, as their manners 
do not make them Chriſtians, but the pro- 
feſſion of the. Chriſtian doctrine. I have 
only to repreſent thoſe manners. which diſ- 
tinguiſh true Chriſtians from all the reſt of 
the world. Now God has never abandon- 
cd his Church fo far, but that theſe man- 
ners have ſtill continued in it. What⸗ 
ever way it has been 5 in different 
- - ages, either immediately by Biſhops, or by 
. , Prieſts commiſſioned by them, or ſent 2 
3 Z | > | ie 
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the Popes: whether by Seculars or e 
by the ordinary Paſtors, or by foreign Mi- 


ſionaries, Religion has always. been the 


Lame, and the Jody of its doctrine. the ſame, . 
Its Faith has always been. perfectly pure, 
and the great maxims of Morality have ever 
remained unſhaken.. It was always con- 
ſidered as. a certain truth, that the law of 
God, explained according to Tradition and 
the authority of the Ancients, was to be ob- 


ſerved; and that the Saints, publicly ho- 


noured by the Church, were to be the mo- 


gels of Chriſtians. I 


There have been all along. Canna of theſe N 


models. Every age has had its Apoſtles, 
who have gone to preach the Faith to Infi- 
dels: Every age has had its Martyrs ;—Vir- 


gins and true Penitents there have ever been 
eat numbers: For it is the ſincere der 
Gre of doing penance, that, from the eleventh 


century, has introduced ſo many new orders [ 
of Monks, as St Bernard obſerves.* God 


has raiſed, from time to time, ſome extraor- 
dinary. men to keep up ſound doctrine and 


to awaken piety. What can be compared to 


this ſame St Bernard? Did he not unite, in 
his own perſon, the zeal af the Prophets, 
the knowledge and learning of the greateſt 


Doctors of the Church, and the moſt per- 
fect mortification of the Solitaries, without 


ſpeaking of his miracles, which may be com- 
pared to thoſe of the Apoſtles? Much, 
without doubt, is dur to Innocent III. and 


c Serm. de 8. Ade. * e 
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Poperof thoſe 

times; to the Maſter of Sentences, to St - 
Thomas, and to others, who have reduced the 

ſtudy of Theology to a method. St Francis 

| Has ſet an example of the Goſpel practiſed to 
the letter, and of an humility and a mortifi= 

cation worthy of the Apoſtolic ages. And 


to th Che preat nd learned 


thus, from age to age, from generation to ge- 
neration, has God preſerved in his Churchthe 
Tradition, not only of ſound doctrine, but 


alſo of the practice of every virtue. 


It is therefore true, that Tasus-Cnniar 
15 to-day, as well as yeſterday, and that he 


8 will be the fame in x Cone 8.+ In vain, for 


# long time paſt, have bad Chriſtians en- 


dieavoured to — uſeleſs the reſpect which 
has always been preſerved for antiquity, and 


the examples of the Saints, by ſuppoſing 
that, in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, men 
were of a different nature, their conſtitutions. 
ſtronger, were more able to bear faſting and 
other auſterities; their minds were more do- 


eile, and that all the virtues were then more 


eaſy to practiſe. If we tellthem that St Peter 


_ and St Paul lived in poverty and labour, they 
anſwer, thay were Apoſtles. That St An- 


thony and St Martin l great penan- 


ces: they were Saints. St Auguſtine made his 


Clergy live in Community, and lived himſelf 
in a very plain manner, though a Biſhop: that 
was very well for thoſe times.“ One would ſay 


that theſe words, Sanctity, Antiquity, Primitive 
Church, are lawful exceptions to excuſe our- 
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felves from the practices of penance, the . 


time of miracles, they deſpair of imitating 


prone that the duration of the Church, in 
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continual ſtudy of the law of God, withs 
drawing from the pleaſures: and vanities of 

the world, from diſintereſtedneſs, and that 
exemplary” life- which the Clergy ought to 


lead. They think they ee oP * 
by diſtinguiſhing the times. 8 

They pretend to reſpect endiljivity; but W 
fact they deſpiſe ir. They regard it as a 


it; they do not ſtudy it, they do not wiſh to 
be acquainted'with i it, becauſe this acquaint= 
ance with it is a fecret reproach of our dif- 
orders. We are willing to conſider as im- 
poſſible, what we have not the ſtrength to 
practiſe. Thoſe who have read the Harangur 
of the Nuncio Alexander, given us by the 
Cardinal Palavicini in the beginning of his 
Hiſtory, know how far theſe maxims were. 
puſhed. 

. © The: Church, (ſay they) » was den and 
vigorous in its 18 it produced heroic 
virtues: It is now in its old age, and on the 
decline. It has had its ſpring and its ſum- 
mer; it is now in its winter.” What is the 
meaning of all theſe metaphors? Do they 


act, reſembles the courſe of years or the ſuc- 
ceffion of them in human life? Will any one 
dare to ſay, that it was imperfect in its be= 
ginning, and acquired its perfeCtion by length 
of time; and that it muſt decay, like periſh- 
able creatures, or the works of man? But 
again, in what do they pretend that this change 


— 


\ 


is come to paſs. ſince the firſt andi of 


the Goſpel? Is it in human nature? Expe- 


rience and the faith of Hiſtory. teach us the 
contrary. | Is it in the law of God? Is it in 
his grace? He has neither leſs power, nor 
leſs. ese than he had formerly: Nor 


ESUS- CHRIST any where told 
us that his Church was to be governed 


by different rules, at different times. The 
change af the old law, and the aboli- 


tion of the ceremonies were expreſsly fore- 


told; but as to the Goſpel, it is to be preach- 
« ed both to the extremities of the earth, and: 
until the end of the world. Not only its 
myſteries are to be taught, but alſo. the ob- 
ſexvance of all the precepts of Ixs us- 


CurIST; and it is not in vain. that he is 
with us; even to the end of the world.“ 


Let us not therefore flatter ourſelves with. 
frivolous. excules; but let us lay the blame 

of the relaxation in our manners on our own 
ignorance and on our own: weakneſs. It is 
not leſs dangerous, ſaid Pope Gregory VII. 

to attack the moral: doctrine and diſcipline 

of antiquity, chan to attack its Faith: the 

one and the other are handed down to us by 
the fame e „ | 


8 Matt, ; Xxxviii.. 
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rates ſome Far that Have taken too 
deep a root; waiting for a favourable oppor- 


tunity ef retrenching them; and ſhe has, 


ſometimes, granted, to a purity of heart, 
mitigations of the ancient diſcipline. The 
Rule of receiving the Communion four 
_ a year ſtill ſubſiſted in the ninth cen -· 
It was badly obſerved: afterwards, and 
ho of Blois* teſtifies; that in his time, that 
$5, in the 12th century, moſt Chriſtians com- 
municated only once a- year. The Church 
has accommodated herſelf to this practice, 
and has made it a rule of diſcipline in the 


. Council of Lateran.+ It had forbidden the 


ſaying of Low Maſſes during the time of 
High Maſs, for fear of cauſing any diſturb- 
S in the ſervice} cu Nom, re has 
got the better. of the prohibition. In St 
"Thomas's. time, |} now five hundred years 
ago, the faſt continued until three-o'clock in 
the afternoon, and no mention is made of 
any more than of one meal: Since that 
time, the incal has begun to be taken at noon- 
day, and a collation has been allowed. I 
place likewiſe, i in the rank of theſe mitiga- i 
tions in diſcipline the penances being left to 
the diſcretion of the Confeſlors, the fre- 


| » Sohn. 18. + Can. omnis utriuſque 1275, | 1 
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It has been thought that the Religious, leſs 
perfeck than the Rule wiſhes them to be, 
would {till be more perfect, than if they 


ved in the world; and that it was bet- 
ter to abate ſomething of the primitive 


Faſt of Lent, than to ſuffer it to he totally 


aboliſhed. But we are not to take any ad- 


vantages of cheſe condeſcenſione, fo as to 

imagine that the way to heaven is become 

now eaſier; that we are more happy than our 

anceſtors; or that the Biſhops and Popes of 

theſe latter ages have thought thetaledves 
wiſer than their predeceſſors. 


We need only read the Conſtitutions TR 
Canons, which have authorized any of theſe 
relaxations in diſcipline, to fee that the 
Church has always done it with regret. 
There are even many of theſe mitigations, 
that have been introduced only by cuſtom; 
and, in the mean time, the Church has 
carefully retained certain practices, to put 


us in mind of what Was formerly done: 


Thus the finging of None or Veſpers before 
the meal on fa ing-days; all the formula- 
Ties: of Ordinations, and other public ac- 
tions, are like fo many repeated proteſta- 
. Hons againſt any one's pretending to plead 
Preleription againft the ancient Rules. 
Thiere are ſome abufes which the Church 


has ever condemned. Such were thoſe ab- 


ſurd ſpectacles or ſhews, which ſome had the 
a raſhneſs to mm even into the Chuxches, 


— 


bern. 


quent grant of 8 and the miti-· 
gation of ſeveral of the Monaſtic Rules. 
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and which were forblttenby! the Council If 
Baſil. “ Such were the profane merry-makings 


on holidays, the remains of which we ſtillſee 


at Martinmas, Twelfth-day, and on the Feaſts 


of the Patrons of the Village, or what we 


call country-wakegin England; as alfo the ex- 


ceſſes of the Carnival, which can have no 
other principle than a regret to enter upon 
Lent- . Could the Apoſtles and their Diſci- 


ples ever have thought, that this holy prepa- - 


ration for Fafter,j would. one day become a 


© pretext for difſoluteneſs! 


The Saints, and all true Chriſtians have 
ever riſen up againſt theſe abuſes. It is 


well known with what vigour St Charles 


pe them, and how much he laboured 
to bring back the ſpirit of antiquity, eyen - 
in the fmalleſt- practices of Religion. The 


: Cen of Trent, and the other Councils 


held ünce, 3 in different Provinces, to enforce 
its decrees, | - breathe nothing elſe: and ſo 
many reformations which we have ſeen of 
Religious Orders during the laſt century, 


a no other deſign than to conform to their 


rimitive inſtitution. St r could not 
ar, that, under pretence of diſcretion, and 


for fear 70 ſcandal, the fervour of thoſe 


ſhould be ſtopped, who, wiſhed to imitate 
the 10 Ach firſt ages. She N 9 - 
that this ee ag Was the ruin of 


ple; and maintained, that, in her time, a Nat 


the middle of the ſixteenth century, men 
vere capable of the virtues of the Primitive 
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thought it would be cr feice to de- 


"prefent to the whole world, * ot t were for- 


merly, and what till 1 ht to Te: the Man- 
ners of the Chriſtians. 


ing, and taken out of the books which, t 


nabe before them: they will'ſee that I "wth 
Put moſt of the facts 


omitted very much. 
I have mentioned, are not ſufficiently known 
to the commonalty of the Faithful, and may 

? hr $ them. They will here ſee that they 

mu 

fimple practices, as many believe: that'is, 


to faying ſome. ſhort Prayers evening and 


morning, to aſſiſting at a private Mats, where 


nao inſtructions are given, on Sundaysz to dif- 
N \tinguiſhing Lent from other times oply by a 


- difference” of food, and to difpetifing with 


themſelves from keeping it, on flighł] Neten 
| cesz to approgching the Besant ſel- 
dom, and with ſo little affection, that the moft 


ſolemn Feſtivals become to them difagreeable 
And troubleſome days 3 while they live, in 
other reſpects, as much taken up witk buff 


neſs or what pleaſes the ſenſes; as Heathens 
« themſelves could be. Theſe are ne. the 


Us wk mak ofthe 
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have ſaid nothing 
but what is well known to people FE Tearn-. 


not. reduce the Chriſtian Religion to 


"a dil. oats oo. M04 
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| an 
ill grounded; that the Primitive Church 


Abſtinence from certain MEATS, Vows. [22 
| Comjinency,, the: Monaſtic . 175 and that, 


| "HAVE ſeparated. 4 


who are blind. 
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Chriſtians whole, manner Ibzzgen derm — 


ed ta deſcribe. | W 

Perhaps alſo ſorae of thoſe wh why have fe- 

parated from us under pretence of a Ref fore | 
tion, will here ſee that their ſchiſm. 8 


not ſuch; as. they repreſented it to themſelves, 


and that our maxims are different from thoſe 


imputed to us. They will ſee that their Re- 


formation too raſhly. condemned: ſeveral very 


ancient. practices, ſuch as Communion in ne 


Kind, the veneration or reſpect ſhewn, 42 


Relics., and Images, Prayer, for the De; 
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under. the pretext. of removin 1 86 

they have introduced a groſs lert of. Fat kit 
anity, where no one is ſeen to embrace anf 
of. the eee counſels; : and. where: even. 


the Piece ts. f 55 M are no better 


rom hom, they 
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Lale f. hope that 2 view ay to manners fo- 
hol y may. ſome impreſſion on thoſe 
enoug to. confound. the tru- 
Religion with thoſe zart: falſe, au dee 1 
oduced either by error or a falſe po- 
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mitt be Veherddl Bat it was eſtablimed by 
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